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poet at 


ByJohnBayley 

KARINA Wii IIAMSON fFUitorl • ~ Sn” Cmni^ lr J^ n m- l ■ ll,ll, s . l,ukcs l , . UB, ■■ w, 7 e . and participating in tlio paper, and ad, has nlsn found an exact ! 

KARINA wii.i.i AiViauiN (i.uitor) . ean. Smart s clumsmess is not “ uil- ivar beLwecn Henry Fielding and way to be himself. Before the 

Tho Poetical Works of Christopher J2* s ®" *. ,,g v » ■* i ,e, * h Hunt called John Hill, during which he helped Dream Son ns Berryman, like Smart 

Smart , « a ‘. of Keals * hllt more llkc tha concoct the Ilillwd, a satire bused seemed to bn going tbroueli ilic 

Volume One: Jubilate Agno style on n system— or some such on Pope's Dwiciarf. He also brought motions. Both poets give the 

143pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford u"„, B ‘ v ?‘ c l By,0l J *; e P 0 ris Leigh out Latin versions of Pope's Esstto impression of a sudden .realization 

University Press. £13.50. « ^* 1S work ® d 1 .? ul f ® r h l ni : ®" 1A11 Cr « 1 ™" 1 ,»'»< Milton^ of themselves, it. the form of a 

0 19 811869 4 J®.' cm P °y n R B deliberation of L Allegro as well as a Gcorgic in commentary in perpetual motion — a 

— - •• mi vc _ neologisms. Snian wns very two books entitled The Hop-Garden, ctiary.cmn-commnnuiace hnok as 

' " conscious of his eccentricities. Meanwhile he went on svinniug the Rohurt Brittain described Jubi- 

Whatever Smart’s character may That gives a clue to the unique s ® at ° ,,ian pii*c for his poems about late Agtio— which becomes the 

have been it was certainly not that flavour and character of his poetry. &he Supreme Being. point and function of living: living 

of Holy Fool. His nortruit in Pent- The young fellow of Pembroke, All these productions show traces as an acl nr definition or adoration, 

broke College, Cambridge, shows us anxiously but wholly engaging, in however slight of the ' jniorcssioii' Il,l& 1,01 '* L,,e Sud mod'N'ic e*or- 

a round, serviceable face, a chin spite of his small . Stature tyid the “ punolihig ", that was to give c ' sc ” <vhlch tho poet -of -Jit 

both pendent and receding, dark homely appearance, concealed an ' its unfaue character to Hie nncin* AfoiMoriiiiii describes- hitnsajf 1 ns 


tuuies anu scock , not tor many a sympathetic uudience at all costs, private asylum in Bctimai Green. “ I,, 1 u * y- »«u»lu.ih» ui lcuuiui 

years would Dr Johnson, reminis- Smart needed socle] pleasures and The place was run on comparatively l L nd despair., Although, as Smart 
chig to Boswell, observo that "Kit praises as much as lie came to need civilized lines and lie could write w, .' ore .(add Berryman could car- 
Smart did not love clenn linen ; and gin and beer. There was a Dylan and garden, but lie deeply resented t8m, y huve ecliocd «*m), “my mind 


■■■■o ni3G9 93 IIIUI.il 93 JIB CillllC to nUOU iivuiceu limit IllUl 1UJ COUiU Write . v® T V 1 . N , , 

Smart did not love clenn linen ; and gin and beer. There was a Dylan and garden, but lie deeply resented t8m, y huve echoed him), “my mind 
I have no passion for it The por- Thomas in him— and indeed the his confinement, which alienated la ^ 0 l> ei1 t0 “ic powers of night "i 
trait may or may not be by Rey- nhysical resemblance is remarkable, him permanently from his wife and effect is one of liberation, 
itolds, but, whoever ho was, the Gifted and creative persons with a friends. His life had certainly been ’And of liberation through the. 
painter has failed to make his sitter similar character exist in any age, disordered— Johnson says that he en 0 rtive powers- of lanKunge I 
look distinguished ; only amiable, and Smart’s temperament is more »sed to waft for exorcise to the dbubt H,at d?e?e can bf SSi ‘ a 

and understandable. immediately famfliar in ours than aleliodse but was carried back thing as “ mad no “try “ for the 

And ’that indeed is the impres- is that of a Gray or a Dr Johnson. BBatn— and it seems possible that nature of language in teal poetry 
aion that Smart gives. The well- The former found Smart a most ft® 5 \l m ®d« does not recognize ip. itself sucli a 

intentioned but wary young man uncongenial adjunct of the Cam- i”™ mtoierant of alcohol. But what thing as madness. Lear and 

looks exactly of the type to make a bridge scene from the moment when *" ore immediately to his com. (v,helia show us that. There is, 
success for himself at the unlver- the lurking bohemian erupted, and J" 1 " 81 W8S nis grpwing compulsion of course a distinction between the 

sity. Scholarly, undoubtedly able, opined-that the young man should ° F a J m in H p n j b ^’ ™iever the fit p0 et who is representing mania in 

and a more than competent vet si- begin “to live in the ^college, J°Pf V 1 .™* a 2„ , nduC t otl,eis to . poetry and the poet who is writing 

fier in Larin and English, he seems aoSerly and within Hoirnds^ Vinai ' embanassiqent OL jt of- the heart of it. but if genius 
just tiie man to join the ranks of side of Smart which was almost JJ“_ have^flu^tM^n- ' is ltr tha vvdrdS their effect springs 

those who rule small roosts and ludicrously obliging and ingratiat- ^11 „I av ® .*£ 1 *, 7“ *? mo much to ou( j nto san ily, ' as iany page of 
think well of themselves. Certainly ing would have been happy td do ?]» a r acferlsricallv 6 US Jm ^ Jubilate AgHo ,will -«hbw^ unf Iiito 
there was a lot of that in Smart, so, but It was in his nature to over- 7«?*d L? il?f the common -wdrld: ! -1 

M ‘J ie „i W,n a K d the wav- And yet compensate for Ws social and per- ^ any oue cJs^ and .nfdl it JK Let Nereus rejoice with the 

he had always been unstable. Oddi- haps bla sexual diffidence, and for chcumsrnn^nf X »*Lllu £ Ctila diary— God gives success to our 

ties oF ou engaging sort, appeared his poetical uncertainties as well. ^0^“ ■ d generaliza ‘ 1 V ■ flfefeta 

®* r ;y- , At thirteen, when living Johnson noted “ unnecessary devia- w * „ n „. . . „ _ For SHELL-FIRE or ELECTRICAL 

with the Vane family, tD whom his tion from the usual modes of the l?™ sh : ratloi J al,y s Peak- is t j ie quick air when it is caught. 

father had actBd as steward he bad world” as characteristic of the kind f Aprtfif r t “ B * ll,e8 * ” ot to Let Olympus rejoice with* til ie 

endeavoured to elope witit Anne of madness that Smart displayed, g!5 y f ft?" Bs Smart . sS-Lantern, which glows upon, the 

Vane. It was considered as the but these 1 were in a sense inherent * era are so 1 . waters. 

Kfjf two children and made ip the .ways in which he over- SKaUndinv Sf ^ 2l?, l J h ®. !p Per CLASS is worked in tlfe fire 
v bu u*- A e ^ verse ® 7° compensated for persisting instincts 2SS3SS ® * 0t “ 1?Bd ,n till it partakes of Us nature. 

. Ethel inda ", which Smart wrote for of inadequacy. question. , r» r>Jl - 

T her at the .time, httve ah unusual 


u 7- iT. “ 1U1 iwiBiBiiug iiwiiiiua niieoHnii - — mi ii pai wuej or n* niunre. i 

which Smart wrote for of inadequacy. S! ."Lt , - Let Soslpater Msjoipe with Coruuta. 

; lier at the .rinje. have an unusual _ , , . . - - The usual apocrypha are told of There • are fisli Ji “for the 

degree. oF precocity: . ; ' ^ Q ^ 1S pi *? cfls *o fe, ™S- Smart s confinement, for h mad poet Saa-Sflgbt-Bird# ‘.that- 'glow ‘at- 

. Oft thro’ my . eyes my soul ha? K PJg® or i-g ina l !t X ia more mtorestiug to the public 

flown. declared itself. Smart- exaggerated than a sane one. The Monthly Poe the electribtit 'fire is eaxliu 

And wantoii’d on that ivory throne: s y co| ft anc y * 8 l ’ Q *£- Review Ui 1763 claimed that. A Song .obtain'd bv the working of glass.' 

. There with axtfltlc transport bum’d, S^v.. ffe 1 tlon ' 5 fl ? rBSult to P&* d indented wkh a kev Clearlv thare is method ln tlTrmad 

A nd tlioughc . U r 1 

.Tall me, ts the omen true. . -V , a A ci £ d tke Process. That rantGrioli- As Dorothy 1 Griffiths 


V j j T , vr , . * , p ' l,u wins auowaa • access • 

. Tall me, ts the omen true. ”' ," *” , *e P^cess. That As Dorothy ' Griffitlil 

Shall the body, follow too? ' , SM® pofoted^ out;i tltisri? nro&bl^ a case- ! Sc^ 

That last line— disconcerting, direct, decision to leaye Cambrfdce— where - as ^P c ‘^°jV.' or Jlfe . 'ly : 1 confined herself to '■ a ' Ijalpful j 


vi5 ts ■; -- shewed tliO duest fa t - larger .hi eap« 
11, InK ; tufa .. dnei? » and rellgiou'a ■ • of 1 ■ abfethettc 

SCtnWlR ’litnii l )rtl*dl>afiAhg Tflhlin nf-^nAo^a - -'itnkAa- 



:• ‘? S E A S' ? f Sl ’Tv by u VYWch a S?nius -.lanjiKsoiisI Smart. poblished- u in S |i 0 ^-fSr^ B3 cISFff 

18 empowered to throw an emphasis tefies and inspissated oalirmaieg, ail 6 Sa ig t0 ^uid in .1763,. the year 

0r f aentencb.in.aucl^ wise, of which wef^ given a solid base in ■0? t «S? t *' ^ and ^ ^ en Ul - his abmilbfr^ ^baLusa^b^-^i 
that it - cannot escape any .reader . . the' magasiiies -by . R mass dE euphoric Jf ““ ®£® n > e « r f 'mM : continued . S^'^heu fktina doS end “S 
, '. ' And, this is ah effect carefully: ^PaYi led; reports.,' dti. morals, \avler* 


■ . ft bis most abandoned, . We .find ?nd pmplreJbuiltHng,. . s' - : “^1*; «“? i Tmi-PoerhS and oL the clai^ tn 
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Marcel Proust 

Remembrance of ! 
Things Past 
Translated by 
C. K. Scott Mononeff and 
Terence KUmartin 

Wi th explanatory jiqtes, 
additional Uxt Walter and 
a reaum6 of events, 

Mr KUmartin brilUimtly 
preserves the undoubted 
felicity of Scott Moncrieff 1 
‘while doing the fullest 
possible justice to Proust. 

Vol I: Swann’s Way, 
Within a Budding Grove 
070112477.^; 

Vol II: The Guomumtes 
Way, Cities of the Plain 
0 701124784 
Vol III: The Captive, The 
Fugitive, Time Regained 
07011 2479 2,-s.. 

Vol 1 10B6pp £17*60 
Vol II I 208pp. £19.00 
Vol III 1136pp £18,50 
. A limited number of 
boxed sets wiU be 
available at £50.00 
Publication March 


Elspeth Huxley 

White Man's 1 
Country . 

Lord Defymere and the 
■ i.. Making# f Kenya,'. 

:• 1 . Volumes l apdir 

This masterly accounfc of 
the life of Lord Delamere, 
a brilliant and ooura^sbu^; 

pioneer, ahd the e.arly ■ 
development of Kenya is ■ 

■ how available lit ■ ■ 
paperback fof thd . ; ' ■ 

1 . first time. .< 

A: ? 0 Tow 08847 ; "■■■:" ;■■>- 
-.v,;, ,3^2pp and 344pp. 

‘ , ',. ■'■■■■ - January: ■ • 

- , • £12.60 the set ; -V .: 

• . - - . • .*-•? ! - , . ; 

F,L. Liicas . 

, ; liragedy ; 

Serious Drama iri teln^lb^ : 

; to Aristotle’s Poe tlcfc . 

^tended foirboth. general . ; V ! 

readers andUtilVef aity r 
:• students; Thfeigy Bk* yQl 
long beeiia BtondwWorV ■: •; ^ •; 
: und is now reissaed a^ ft :W" v. 

, ; CbatW&WinauS/r * V-ti 

y,-. 

070iyg363a92p^:, 

.i 7 aLm.a«i. An nti-- vt'j '■ - * .-. 
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‘J-or lie is « mid (m iliinic IIH< jf H 

"mild L'xiirt’os hinm-lf nr.nlv 
fhc ir.it is i, 5 uliMilnif iii UMW 

Tyjjw : 

lot there is (milling sweeter than 
his peace ulitii rest. 

I or t.iere is noiJiing brisker thou 
Ins life when in nioiiuii- 
IFe is also “a mixture of gravity 
umf waggey ", very niurh the style 
ol the jinwn us a whole, and, inci- 
ricntnlly, that of rhe Dream Sonet 
-~lJe try in ait's nccoimt of the two 
rockiiig-chiilrs, his own and jus 


v-V.'V ""/i i ,risc5 tl'c Pne try. published in 1751 and cer- be the liiiiguiigc of the WEST", sem motors of Roslc.rin i 
' Jj I, L ‘ ,lr h ,, . 0 J , one fliiiiu tnlnly known to Smart, had lovingly The Old Testament names of Fran- Is in the mm™ «L UC an Sm » 

« "tent C. drawn' "V™ Ezra n& 

misim mmm mmm 

a . a i n i. * .■ It is nroboblv 


ciiaijfte.s r»f lempn and unit: lire as 
familiar as its content is unfamiliar. 
Tins con trait bo tween form aud 
coil ten r is the secret of the poetry's 
effects, and makes it both fiexiblo 
and various : in a sense a much 
more successful solution to the 
problem of prolonged bardic utter- 




immense world of delight" in a 
fram - e ‘ and l,ro »*fi h ‘ *° us 

without any imputation of. rever- 
ence. Gratitude here rcallv does 
become a pari of tbo naiuruj order, 
«!»• c, J rin «9 way life slides Into 
lanpiiage in Smart's style emerges 

iwJiii 8 *^ B c , al ‘‘count cruets the 


As journal and commonplace 
briok, receptacle for daily ideas and 
ClJ «. - rfS ' , Jnjhlute Agno is self- 
sufficient in form, fragmentary as it 
is, but jhcre is some evidence that 
hraari intended n more ambitious 


"•uKiiHge m Milan’s style einecaes , , 

U* 1 ", 0 w ? y c . al " counteracts We P loi i , th , e f 1,oIe . which would 
ttevil, who is death, by brisklmz , ? ve B Iv ? n l * 10 st, itus of a piece 

about the life", "For in his morn- a* .organized hermeneutic literature 
*■- 1 — »•• -« « akin to llluke s. A verse in Frag- 


of Leviathan with a hook, the hills 
and waters— 11 Moab is my washpat 
ond over Edom have I cast out my 
shoe ", : 

These he transposed Intq the 
preoccupations and activities of the 
eighteenth century, domestic and 
national, scientific nnd scholarly. He 
attempts no theories of his own and 
was probably not capable of doing 
sn: the persnna of the Psalmist is 
a humble one, admiring and cele- 
brating the small miracle with the 
grcai-— toads and generals, fleets 
H»d flycatchers : 

Lot Arodl rejoice with the Royston 
CrowL [hero is a society of them at 
_ Trumpington and Cambridge.’ 
For / bldg the Lord Jesus from the ■ 


in ms jpiuv jJu^LiL Buvinmciii, 

As Anhur Sherbo suggested, the so ™ e la f n !f? nificant ‘hat 

English names, apart from those of ?? a ™dhie atiemfoii rn ‘c 051 Under ’ 
Smart's own friends and patrons, h«n aiven hv othl- ° ? m l r } 
are probably taken from obituaiy BLunden^ Geoffrey rS' E f m “iwl 
lists in current periodicals, Just as „ shoft Ek f^T i“ M* 

air-pumps, equinoxes, the ascent of Council * S a n *»*!“ ? ritl ^ 
vapours and the phenomenon of tho essav "The Ann‘calvn » nu - **** 
horizontal moon were topics dta- nhe/ Smart " V*'* 

SpSasa ss xr'sZ-j h ‘ £?$,/*<$$■ 

devotees of his work there has been Sty Press are tier liana Sr, -u^aT 

7f, C0t i0US ingenuous in dffi&f o^tSf^dS 
clement in it, a methodical il some- : Jacket that " several nf i.;. 

W deployment , of th. £££ haU ZlLen rlpSS 


ijig orisons he loves the suii 'siiid aK,n *2 ioukcs. /\ verse in i-rag- 
ll|(i sun Joves liliii.” ment U reads : 

a , . . ’ KiiiKhtly, house of Knightly 

imyLSi* , " cumflt,on docs nut rejoice with /.nronysios a gum 
SHMfa lhI * 5L,tm,n « , y direct supposed by the anciunts io 

to wide h Qm„'!., w0 an f*. Hungs. have' magical effects. Star— 

e 1 Sm “ | t gives his own ward— herb— gam 

?om r w ^T P s i.ch r" f ® r 4ft j itor wjjkMtM that Smart cn- 

llio cridflM n ^i criisloiia ", visa Red a totality nf natural objects, 

vn r i«,i « I i-Jl* 1 ?* .“"d *l« Bnlden including stars and precious siniios 

3^ f c 0mf - • “ ,h “? c ™ n ldBilng a'SeJoTSS 

‘T*.-*™! ** 'elf- In .1 Sops ver Sal corrospo nde nccs analogous to 


l • u, *« •»»« jrswj irom rue ■ _ 

bottom of Rovston Cave to the top occult—Rosicrucian, Hutchlnsonian, since the eighteenth centurv “ ikl 

rr^ ciwi; . i* i» ob«« d 1&£ZS%3!£ SZFLS& 

celebrating _ and transmittinK a Muse** T.ih™ „,ru; — 


Let Areli rejoice with the Criel, 
who is a dwarf that towercth above 
_ _ others. 

For I am a little f allot n, which js 


transmitting 


Library edition are the 


.word— herb— gem. entitled to the -great mess bu'*fhe 
sts that Smart rn- • oeh evolence of Cod my father. 


Tim editor suggests that Smart en- • uenavotence of Cod my father. 

inrluSlnS "J nBtu - ral obJcc,s - TI,e heterogeneity of living vividly 

including stars and precious stones, uppears: the crow who takes his 


of living vividly 


ta gwfff* “ by Lite coasting read cV 

SP&J/J"* A B i I X» r, J ne ^ n,ul cm sin ns 
glide /For ADORATION gilt ". They 
swim everywhere in Jubilate A&no 
and surface |n a cuunlot from 
another poem, which might bo from 
Foe or Tennyloe : 

3S2LH! 5 ana . 1 so . cleBr ft nd deep, 
unmoved, but by the Crusioii’s leap 

r** Ce P5 t * l J t those poets would 
dw 9 IIi W on^tho poetic 
e 1 rat hor. than the tiling itself, 

E.rS ar Uf. emi tD ‘ , Goldfish, as 
Karlnn Williamson observes in a 

y Br ft“^M l Ji® novelty in England 
Jn. the mid-eighteenth century, and 
Smarts admiration Is typical of his 


name front the town consorts with 
the academics ; the sculptured 


Tba character of Latin ones, together with the trwiih 

everythin! iifi?* 1 " 1 . wrote * and . of larions and the libretti, very. slight 
l very thing that we know about him, affairs, for the two ooeras Hnnfnh 
is against this. Freemason he car-,. a.id A6imeIech-bSt S ™ C SSSS! 

intorast'fn SSLl f- e t0 ° k 8 true that •««!*» edSon'enn? 

i lire rest, m eveiyreligmus or scion-: tated as effectively as Karina 

na hC lHT??ro ° f ? he time> suqh Williamson has done JubtfaceAoS 
as John. Hutchinson s attempt to will be worth having. In her pr& 


f 11 „ .^ 0rr ?1 |, P l,de 1 ,cc -'' an!l . ,0 8°us to the academics ; the sculptured 
ihut nil which aeveutccnth-centuiy -chalk cave discovered in 174? with 
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M^ n ? s ^ t0 !* I 6 *- hut poetry doos small humble psalmist "ta exklt^rl 
nol low MiylWiig i from i Srtorljs fall;. Jit* (he white l.mn”by rliVSk hJ 


ure to implement such a formal' performs. The 
scheme. More significant is the edi- and spirit of 


rhe Jostling confidence 
of expanding England 
' all this bright and 


[n f/ U ??J 0n f : Pri,Ici J }ia by Show- face she records that the edition 
mg that the entire system of nature was proposed to her by Dame 
rrnwU P hS M t lfl ^ ,rst chapter of Helen Gardner, that doyonne 
nor ne SnH ha l £ h i nSOn i was c S ack i of discerning editors of " diffi- 
h i e ,! iad - a 1 f arB ? d and re-' cult" poetry. In one of the most 
speoj able fallowing In his attempt antic passages of Jubilate Agno 


to reconcile scientific attitudes with Smart observes that 


cult" poetry. In one of the most 
antic passages of Jubilate Agno 
c **»* "»h a plcason- 


don of ^lon Bl ack's^th a t 'smart *may vfSed” accumulation does SmaS- 5SeSc 8 he r* f Creado - n ' But ll T of 8 cat at pranks tain the Ian- 

have Intended to reorganize Ids Smart's fcvmS hfnt was against any guage t.en thousand times over" 

material into Hits- form that after- ici-pci- in oil th P atr ‘ ot “ ,n ai, d m- reasoning out of things, just as it That expresses his own prismatic 

wards became A Song to oilld. prtae • i"d JSSltC^S dZVneiSfiF* an y. ® lakca " talent and its attitudeto Fan guage 
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M A GNJ F JC JVT i n to ‘AJSttpS ’ “Sf ^ A JTSU 
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been Inspired to go on and produce 1 A ^ . *0 * 


Smarts admiration Is tynlcRl of his p. e en wsptren to go on and produce * ^ n ^ 

tlino, hut Grajr's - goldfishes, or, •^■SongOutof rhe adoration mate- A M|nnA 

Wordsworth's, , exist- ’ only, as a r } al * ^ Jubilate Agno. XI DldCC TOl 2rifiT 

E3"S2 , -tf. A . «c arte „ t a . both me ,ricai 


th ° P WWM.gjr Hiiui-b Ho wa. an adept at tio 


both metrical 
lie to wonder 
metres of 
t represent a 
markable iise 
ss the Song's 


By P. J. Enright 

CIIRISTOPUER LEACH i 
Letter to a Younger Son 


IBOr cm, stop™ «« 
wSiiy l ' e tl.D infc ° f ‘1'" ‘ br,| iK°ng . inhorant Kith In IghSth! Lclter *• a 

h?o 3 , ls ai, P earariC0 in '■II: Smart, ufillke Blake, is’i.ot 

; ;iapact who - has onytliing -to sayi T , ,, 


mMdiL a .i thm f ) L lhe u biuer Jy coId plation, and of "that quirk, tiiat 

middle of the night, the ambulance peril ftps uncatered-for cWldof cbn- 

: . i way, the vain soiousness”, love, or concern, how 1 - , 

^Srn of fLt . 8USC t ( H? n ' decent ever fragmentary : things iiot others ‘ 

; matter-of-facniess of the police, the wise to be found in the universe, 1 

i? 0re K,I?*?te ' far as w ® know. ' H £ it ' is* rash *to . • 
t: ch . Udr e“? speak of man's " purpose ", it' seelhs 
• ura d THE ^ a«t^ ( nadef lhbte to settle for man as a’. 

- -JONATHON L MARK RE T*RAr N i? OF function " devoid of a purpbsej «; 
~~ cleailnVl % «* ,¥ LEACH, the ctMisallty Is suspect ns an aniwer-- 
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>1 ’ll?, tile Stef ^ the “iLf? I nc « d ^:. casuallty Is no answer at ail.Mw; 


vru/iti 4 : if ' “"in • Abd IO, SaR t ' 

wijose^ foUtlons. as R “lenry P InS 1 P I unch: W,tl » -i 
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®.‘! r vnW •■**« .nasoclationa! ! 

There .is no cpnceslad meaning ; the sZrt'f "wiS, 
moaning constats In pur, being intro- ; ntosTlrisiStSd 
ducod through the poom to those i Ldw I ? Km, 
matters, .taken into, its coijfidanca • ,octur 

and. at the some thna - beguiled hv . 

tho confidence it displays. : Yeats Is i 1 1 " - - 

ultimate in- a different sense when -. > 
ne , writes tr Fop .since' tlto horlzbn's - ■ rj 

bought t at range - dogs ; are- .still -, ;•' , 

line. imrne<jIat.oJy„ comprohonflibln ■ . . . . r* 

only to Ddrotliy Weliosloy, to Whom ! . 
the (wemiis. Addressed uud .who. had > 

nmllthh. t-ha . ItinJ In. r. I.„ , L... •• . . . 1 


• . fhnhn - 1 J aorwusminded remuio ua we are not stocks or 

• • ahmft y 5n • • ffd ! comtnorijy st ones 3 and give ua' to dpubt d)tt : 
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an . W hat afresh ' pt .tnOvei tq ^"correct- proportion ' > , and- 
snrntlsa? n^'ti^j -l J S® n asserted, ..that there exist iii our nature-spaces 

— S ■^ fln ara we «U1 undiscovered : one of these Has 

— . ail Witters Bird reader* ■ u.. — i.an 
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There were in 1914 three sources of 
international conflict which were 
likely to lead to a European war : 
l lie rivalry in the Balkans between 
Russia and Austria-Hungury, the 
irreconcilable quarrel between 
France and Germany resulting from 
tho annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Anglo-Gorman rivalry. By 
July 1914 these had, because of the 
European ulliancc system and the 
strategic plans which derived from 
ir, become inextricably - intertwined 
so that each contributed to the final 
catastrophe. In some respects the 
Anglo-German antagonism was the 
most intractable because its causes 
lay in the long-term trends of eco- 
nomic and social development in 
each country and in the nebulous 
and Intangible nature of Germany’s 
ill-defined aims to be a " World 
Power ", 

Paul Kennedy has now provided, 
in this long, dense and scholarly 
study, a detailed and exceptionally 
well-researched account of the 
causes and development of the 
Anglo-German rivalry between the’ 
1860s and 1914- The book is an 
important contribution to the cur- 
rent discussion of the origins of 
the First World War and of the 
relation of economic developments 


for Zanzibar official relations we/e 
not unfriendly, while the economies 
of the two countries were, as Ken- 
nedy shows, complementary rather 
than competitive. 

There was room for a variety of 
private opinions in each country 
about the other— admiration for 
German scholarship, distaste tor 
Prussian authoritarianism, enthusi- 
asm for the lifestyle of the English 
aristocracy, contempt for British 
commercial materialism, and so on— 
but these opinions scarcely im- 
pinged oil the policies of the two 
govern ments towards each otner. 
Bismarck often used his foreign 
policy for domestic purposes, to 
split the liberals yet again by the 
colonial agitation of 1883 or to 
ensure the passage through the 
Reichstag of army increases in 
by exaggerating the threat to, Ger- 
many allegedly pnsed by the rise o» 
General Boulanger in France. But 
ho was also conducting Ills foreign 
policy for Its own sake and accepted, 
as most of his generation did, the 
Primal dcr Aussmpohttk as tne 
basis for his statecraft. In the late 
1880s, Lord Salisbury used the 
excuse of public opinion to Justify 
resisting German claims in East 
Africa, though, as Kennedy puts it 
"Just how seriously that unruffled, 
sceptical mind regarded this factor 
is difficult to Judge, but the mi- 
'portant thing ta that the Germans 
believed that he was under heavy 
domestic pressure to stand firm on 
colonial issues ”, with the impli- 
cation that a failure to stand firm 
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relation of economic developments might bring the hated liberals bacK, 
and domestic politics to foreign to power. For Salisbury, more than 
policy. It rightly starts with tne for any other British Foreign Secre- 
— -- -Li 1 - t ary, foreign poliev was an autono- 
mous sphere in which lia occasion- 


unification of Germany, although, 
for all Its subsequent implications ■ 
for England, it is notable now little 
anxiety ,this caused the British. 
There were occasional forebodings: . 
_x r have no faith in the friendship . 
of Prussia and if ever she becomes, 
a naval power she will give us 
trouble", Lord Cowleyi the Ambas- 
sador in Paris, remarked in 1866. 
There were complaints about Bis- 
marck's methods, especially from 
the Queen — though like so many of 
his opponents, when she actually 
met him she was impressed by hta 
Intelligence and charm. In general 
In the 1870s relations between the 
two countries were not unfriendly,, 
and on Important occasions, notably 
in the Eastern crisis of 1877-78, they 
were able to cooperate. 

On the German side however, as 
Dr Kennedy demonstrates, Bismarck 
had a profound ideological hatred 1 
of Glad a ton! an liberalism,, mainly 
because he associated this with the 
ideas of the Crown Prince Frederick 
William and his circle and feared 
that when the- future Emperor came 
to the throne he might, encouraged 
by the English example, install pi' 
" Minister! um Gladstone ” in Ger- 
many. Consequently, any report 
from London which could ‘be used 
to discredit Gladstone— for example 
his attitude to Ireland, wifh the- 
^parallels’ It suggested of a .liberal 
^policy towards Prussian Poland— 
was at once used by Bismarck to 
demonstrate the folly and degfhv 
• eracy.of liberalism:., .... .. . r 


tary, foreign policy was an autono- 
mous sphere in which lie occasion- 
ally had to take account of public 


ally had to take account ot puonc 
opinion but in which he never oper- 
ated to achieve h purely domestic 
goal. 

. Iii the first part -of this book there- 
fore, although Kennedy has inter- 
esting chapters on the economy and 
on the cultural and religious con- 
tacts between England and Germ- 
any, he is able to concentrate on 
a diplomatic narrative; and this 
accurately reflects the actual 
nature of the relations between the 
two countries down to 1890. 

In less than fifteen years all this 
changed and the Anglo-German 
antagonism became a central fea- 
ture in the society of both coun- 
tries. Kennedy shows clearly the. 
long-term and the short-term rea- 
sons for this. By the end . of Hie 
'century the British Empire was on ■ 
the defensive, giving the impres- 
sion, as Sic 1 Thorrrtta Sandersph, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary dr the 
Foreign Office, ^put It, of a' "huge 
'giant spreading all over the globe, 
with ■ gouty 1 fingers and -toed 
■Stretched ih‘ a?cry’- direction; wnidli 
-Cantiot be approached without 
eliciting a scream ". And. although- 
.this \pa$ sometliihg of which prittab 
leaders \vere less aware, the demo- 
graphic and' economic -position qr 
the. tfto cduntr|B$ tous;chartgirw in 
Germany's favour.. Ther6 '.were, bf 
course, recurrent panics about Gerr: 


depended on the continuance of 
mutual trade. Kennedy sums up 
the situation well: “Neither Prus- 
sian agrarians nor Birmingham 
machine-makers joined the various 
Anglo-German friendship committees 
whereas Lancashire mill-owners and 
Hamburg bankers did." Even Ger- 
man protectionism, which kept 
domestic prices high while allowing . 
exports to be sold, abroad at erti-. 
ficially low prices, was not with- 
out advantages for the British:- re- . 
presen tatlv£s of the shipbuilding 
industry “admitted to fmporting 
more and more 1 dumped German 
steel ; but justified this by showing 
that it enabled them to construct 
vessels at a much cheaper price 
than -their German -equivalents, who 
had to rely on high priced steel from 
German producers". 

The fact that Germany's economy 
was growing stronger while that, or 
Britain was already in some sectors 
showing the fatal weaknesses the • 
consequences of which are all too 
familiar eighty years later need hot 
nocessarily have led to wiir. Shifts 
in economic relationships, as the 
experiences of Europe since the 
Second World War show, though 
painful, do not' inevitably lead tq 
armed conflict What’ mqdV. the... 
Anglo-German antagonism culm In- 
atu in the dfibftqle oE 1914 weita the 
political decisions which drew dup- ' 
port from the . growing popular . 
mutual 1 hostility, which, politicians 
• and .publicists had done much to 
encourage. 1 The 1 German decision ’ to 
build a large navy and embark. on q 
never - clearly : deflhed WeftjJoIitifc 
-was the ; result- of several factors.; 
the KAisertt '-vanity, Tlrpltz’tt- mis- 
taken- Strategic predictions, apd' a' 

■ general belief that thfe fleet vrould 


provide a rallying-point to unite a 
socially divided nation, a belief 
naturally fostered .by those 
industrialists with a direct financial 
interest in. naval construction. The 
British gradually and rather reluct- 
antly came to - the decision that their 
national existence was bound up 
with the checking of German power, 
and with the maintenance of tlieir 
imperial status. In each country 
there • were ; enough anxieties, 
obsessions and conflicting economic 
interests to provide a sounding- 
board to magnify and distort the 
derisions of governments and to 
create a mood in which war was 
seen as an .acceptable and even des- 
irable outcome. • 

Kennedy has provided both a 
-clear political narrative of all this 
and a detailed analysis of the eco- 
nomic and social. 'factors! which led 


to the new nationalism, which made 
war possible. . He provides pn 
admirable synthesis of the current 
historiographical debate about the 
influence of domestic factors on 
foreign policy and the role of pres- 
sure giro ups in. both England 'and 
Germany, He refuses to fall : Into 
the' error common among., many 
historians,, especially in Germany, 
wliero the discussion of these ques- 
tions lias a -much more ■ pqlorticaL 
' tdno than - in. England of thinking 
that everything can be explained in 
towns of a single cause or- -Ht : least 
n. single analytical models Occft- 


' towns of a single cause or- -Ht : least 
a. single analytical modeb QccA- 
■* sionaliy his, laudable- x intention 

S laking this a-genuinely comparative 
i story is .carried to.a ujfer ■ and 


history is .carried-V to. 0 \ ! } * r ' a P d 
obscures ./ important . * differences 
between the , two • countries!-'. The. 
section oh ihe press, for example, 
hardly makes clear tne .fact that 
■ there was 'in Germany in thta : period- 


InFlandersiields“ 


: Fordo.-: Wrtjr- ha* -produced 

A detsdled patchwork account pi: the 
100 days between ‘Attgutt 12, whdn 
; : the first units fejn^ked for France, 
; and November, 19,- when, the first 


utGeCr 


However; (though this 1 to a paint British' 'raslites^neh 'had taken /or 
which Kennedy does 'not develop grarifed fls thfeir preserves:' but the 
in his lucid Account of the conu>lfi? e„ , ri ec i lne .JhdMfi»I^^fmTe,Jadua « 


1 Vi » - :i * -i . • a aetaiiea patcaworti «wuuui yi- w.« 

i By Antony Brett- James : ' - loo .days betwton Augurt 12 , wMn 


diplottiwy ~ bf'the“TEB0T)'-isng!Witl w 
was. in Bismarck’s elaborate diplo- 
matic game, a piece' which could 
be moved freely in any direction 
on the chessboard. Bismarcks 
hands, were tied as far as France 
was' concerned, since no -amount of 
German sympathy for French 
colonial aims would- in the. long 
run make up -for the loss of Ataaee* 
Lorraine ; and he was anxious; above 
all 'to avoid* making a .'choice, 
between support for -Russia and' 
support • for Austria-Hungary. 
Towards England, however, he 
could, in the process .of maintain- 
ing his intricate balance df power, 
switch' his policy to suit his, Imme- 
diate needs— picking a quarrel with 

-^nlnnlnT AmfcHnns tn lR 84 i 


ties was ma 


a. continuing , 


switch' his policy to suit his, Jmme- - 

diate needs— picking a quarrel with 

her qver'colbnlal Questions in 1883- 
84 'both fntprdet; to attract support, 
at home and lo r try. to 1 c6n vince ■ 
France, thst she - had, common,, 
interests with; -Germany, in’Jho: 
colonial: sph.eto* or, I|i i?87. talking- 
of a possible allfsnee with Ertgtahd •. 
when he needed- tq, reconstruct-his 
shattered system ofrfet tjie Bulgarian; 
crisis of 1885-85. Down : to 1 1890,’ 

wit to the two countries, made ran; 
agreement , to- exchange Helgoland. 


of these Interests, which prevented, 
the .United Kingdom from following, 
die Germep example qnd adopting , 
a protective tariff, even though 
there were- iiSflutotlal. groups yt 
the Conservative' party, demanding 
it.' '. : : -, •' ' 

As a 'result, by the beginhirig of 
: the twentieth 'Ceiitu^y. the. Gefradh 
government had lost : its 
for British conservatives i 
llbOrdlsJ 1 They were begliiblhg to 
be Worried by growing anti-German 
feeling in die British press, and one 
of the 1 many fascinating details 
Kennedy has discovered is thgt.the- 
- German government paid substantial 1 
subsidies - in , the form of an .ord&r. 
of .1,000 copifis-B week,* to the Empire 
I RevtetUr wnich yvas apswanng the 
' attacks on Germany in the National 
, Reuieuj.;inT902-P3. : ' 


practically no national press In the 
English sense and that tne structure 
of the German press reflected the., 
existence of a number of regional 
capitals and the absence of a 
national metropolis such as London 
was for England. 

Again. Id his comparison of politi- 
cal parties in England aud Germany 
Kennedy . does not emphasize 
sufficiently the profound differences 
In the two constitutional systems, 
'Which meant that the British parties 
could overthrow governments and 
be called on to provide their succes- 
sors, whereas the German parties 
could neither get rid of governments 
nor produce alternative' ones, '/so 
that their actual .role and tlioir 
attitude to politics was bound to ba 
very different from those of their 
-British: counterparts. 

Perhaps Kennedy thought this was 1 
so obvious as not to be worth stress- 
-hYs; and certainly hi*' book ta 
addressed primarily to readers who 
are already familiar with rhe sub- 
■joct and who will have no difficulty 
In understanding without further 

■ explanation references to, fOf exam- 
ple, Billow's “ biting on 'granite *t 
speech or the Daily Telegraph _ affair. 
How over, such a reader will rum 

; tills book enormously rewording.- 
Tho aUtltbr has- used his remarkable ' 
. knowledge of a very ldrge HUniber 
of public 'aifd private archives .not 
only to don flrnl things whlOH many 
-people have' believed "for: "a long 
• time but also to add to our dotaileu • 
knowledge and, more important, to- 
. our understanding of -a topic which 
is still a source of historical., con-. 
i troversy and the key- to. -much :tnat 
•has happened subsequently lit quf 

■ disastrous century.” 


to we'ave . In' letters, snqtch«s ot dlfr i 
, loguq, . heroic • .' 'anecdotes Rhfl 
moments of panic, dmi :?hqady-,d{H 
4ngs lu. liipi places; Sbe Jkta. cr&A to 
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FarqWriV LeicesU 

November 20 191- 


avlfcies of .Ftohc 


it was 'On Aiigustlfl, 1914, that the and 


- w watrai** in re*" « 

- ' TH* • Defcfdto !tbfe Portraits dl Magnli, 

fiue ptos-' toe .cich.ideiail* of t8glihenta|. llfp, 
na ' dr the 1 *he - effective deperiprio ns of ’ heat; 
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slhce ,1914 the a u rvi Vors^-no W ' ,fr om .Mp ns, 


Contemp 


With prIda T 'tH6ir'name ol ‘/Old, realty 


ample ;,oif 

d endurance n&t 


ly forT-the whioh needs 

territorial Army antf for, Kitchto^* 1 jS^SSffST&i -® 
armies which took, their place, bug 
for all subsequent generaripns ;.pf ^ 

the British Army,.- • p neither, from Wto'to low’ level dhd 

In telling their story; under; a book H a^ln, are often rehher .” ab ra^t 
title draws Twin the immortal -son* end on • occasiori 
first performed in 1913 by Florrie' Mtas Caffrfiy bos taken great pains 


, hivq hohtt! to' the -htopri 
" ‘ -jt.'-ptop 


; . - Nevertheless, tbe ecohomic tela- 
tions betiieen : England and Germahy 
Were $d- complex tlia t for -each group 
tHet-tolt Itself threatened there 
: Wq^ anptuier gr&up whose prosperity 


>1914. the recollections -of' Majop 
Tom vBrJdge^Cjqptokt^^ Jator.M 
end trirttp AMY. Bftotoodt, 4 and ■ 
. the,.. diaries . of Mejto - George, .Jeff- r 
- reys /add J»|s' Of- -'W®;''2qd, 
-- Grenadiers in Fifteen ' Rounds , a 
Minute. , ‘.Tliare 1q alsb„*h, qwkwgjcd.' 
movement ; back . . to . Bnglgna. : to 

pf ; thousands of troops , jvho, ,wljl 
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Tlio historical myth must sedu- 
loi'sly and successfully propagated 
uy Hie Salazar government was that 
Ml h. d kH . riiline ii, Afrfc,,n 
coltnilas for five hundred years ; the 
implication was that it would still be 
SJjt 8D . l ° n » »§■* other African 
S P Hlrlil ad ^* ,,,{ jared. It was thus 
the direct equivalent of the South 

!hr! C *u n,yt " which stil1 tenches 
inot the country was colonized by 
J-urppoans before the arrival of the 
?® nw j .Each myth has a small 
U \ Vttth -h South African 

2S- tf J , » l i S api l ,lad t0 imme- 
diate vicinity of the Cape penin- 

sula ; the Pol'tiignese one if a small 
ft* of i d . Isc °nnccted trading forts 
“", d • 1 slavi,, « bases -can be called 
colonies, In any wider .isense ■ of 
Portuguese colonialism 
Uegnp nn<l ended at approximately 
the same time as that ef other 
colonial powers. That Is to say, 
tnero was a little consolidation of 
coastal bases during the mid- 
nineteenth century; then, a paper 
o£ £llter * ar regions during 
the 1880s and 1890s, made effective 
on the around only during the first 


™ * wo decades of the tiveniieili ecu- 
tury. _ As in the rest of Africa, 
authority was sharply challenged 
- during the 19Gf)s. The main diverg- 
ence from the cninmnn pattern was 
the nriditinnal decade of colonial 
rule secured by all-out military 
4 repression. And that effort ended 
by bringing down the mctrnpoliiun 
govern men i as well as those of the 
colonies. 

1 fhe history of Portuguese Africa 
during the past century and a 
quarter is thus fully coni parable 
with that of the rest of the conti- 
nent. It is only the dearth of good 
. literature that has relegated the 
Lusnphono countries to a hack room, 
i ortugiresc colonial historiography 
has so far tended to bo of the old- 
fashioned nationalistic tvpe. Anglo- 
phuno historians like boxer, Axel. 
Srn E'rniinghum, Milfer and 

rvewlit have rather concentrated on 
me pre-modern period. And for 
some reason Angola has attracted 

“Hem Ion than Mozambique, 
tun outstanding Interest of 
Keno P0 llssfer a monumental and 
pioneering work. Of the five 
volumes noticed hero (published be- 
Iweon 1975 and 1980), the first two 
at least should find a place in a very 
serious African historical collection, 
uio essential concern of both 
volumes la with African resistance to 
tfSW* In fact. It was obvious 
Sr hi! n “ tIlori hope, at the start 

JtiiHv ye£ } rs i nf T r o search, to 

study (ho relationship between 

i r i mary ! 0r e J hnic resistance t! 

? jm position of colonial rule and 
die secondary or proto national- 
which finally over- 
fhl e « ►« At f ,c , entl °f tlio day 1 

fi® on > as ha admits, had to ’ 
ue left unanswered For Jack of 1 

SKitei*' ,® s P ecI «»y the detailed ] 

fi-mln f« V d M nq ° of , d ^ rict admin Is- 1 

i f « r the period of apparent > 
IcaJ nuieicenco between about s 
1925 and about 1950. As a result 1 

studies / « W i tH two ra * her separate * 
studies. Les guerres arises (1975) Is v 

Shout what colonial history used to v 
Pacification * La 0 
coiome du Minotaure (1978) Is about 1 
the origins and the events of the ^ 
great rebellion of 196lT . 01 110 t 

K-? 11 !?." makes the rather start- £ 
ling calculation that in Angola 1 


military operations of some kind 
were in progress fur 20 per cent of 
the period from 1848 to 1878. for 
4 .-}, Per cent of the period from 1879 
till .1926, and for 83 per cent of the 
period from 1902 cil] 1920. Even 
remembering that most expeditions 
wc-re small affairs, involving a 
platoon or a company, first in one 
district then in another, in a coun- 
ty the size of western Europe, 
tlieso figures would seem to imply 
an unusual amount of primary 
resistance and consequent repres- 

?£V S ° ten- "» 


n aders dealing in arms and alcohol, 
wild rubber and ivory, while the 
most sinister among them, the 
labour recruiters, were little better 
than slave-traders. All these factors 
increased the risk of violence and 
repression. The serious revolt of the 
uakongo people in the north of tile 
country m 1913-14 was the result 
of cocoa-planters from Sflo Tom4 
bribing district officials to recruit 
contract labourers by bringing pres- 
fn* - ?! on *he Kongo king. Fn the 


, f “ i,i l ^ i AiiuiY. no com* 

narable calculation has been made 
for any other African colony. It 
f. ou . ld he that the French, If all 


. “ mat in Angola 

In the backstreets of Giza 


. a- 1 . 11,K ft a triiLii, u an 

r fhmr West African territories were 
. taken together, might prove to havo 
. had a similar record. As for casual- 

■ L'ilLi l « COul,, c fa ? that lhe Bril » h 
I killed more Sudanese (20,000) at 

wjfri 11 !?!? 0 Dmdurman titan 

were killed by the Fortugucso in 

yC n rs , of “mpeiOTlng In 
A ' *i 0r 5 l,n L moro People died 
fnlinK 0n J n Gorman East Africa 
MaOmn?i w r °P r esslon of the 
Majl-maji rising nf 1905-OG. Ccr- 

^Ursfss.s^-ss 

seem to ffiSJ 1 S° ftE v,oIence would 
HnH M h i been , more continuous 

where? ^ 8Sted ,on8er than alse - 

fn Pdlissler's view, if the AfrI. 

thin foug ! ,t moro often 

tnan other Africans, It was because 

to?aSdv US, 7hL b6h V ed ^ 
•Uh.^taSS! °te C tt°S 

offlcl„r «S?JS, educated ond 
SlfLZtSl P fl,d . tI,an *heir oppo- 

site numbers in other colonies Com 
munitions of every kind were 

whether In Lisbon or ^ e 
J5® abl ° ‘o exercise ^cenurol 
th f r ag ? nts 9nd to reinforce 

The” A 2! thev , fi ? r lnt0 bSubff 

the interior were typically small 


King, jn tne 
■ southern province adjoining Ger- 
' jjy South-West Africa, the Ovambo 
: e f J y ® ncka s, " , Plv never reached 

. lhe stage of acknowledging Portu- 
f« e . Se « autl,or .i. t . y ,,nriI 1919 > despito 
vo . md'tarv campaigns sent 

' nSftir them 18S1 - Although 
he Africans suffered heavy casual- 
“®J|* ®P d . MW their settlements burnt 
and their stock carried off. there 
konn ei j? 1,sh Portosuese reverses to 

° t,1Q ,,0 P e ° f ^'CCCRSful 
resistance against them. 

P6?I«in P r r l S n ent , evide,,c f- however. 
■„ l “SK hns 10 recognize a hiatus 
'! Ce . “ CMv,| y covering the 
ishole period between the end of 

SMawsarjd* 

uni.rwi W A h lu e lo . w,,s . of the coast. The 
?n^ n inf^ 8 i 0slu10 i- N . et0 was ari 'esteri 

1QW ft k Wng , polltlcal activities In 
1952 but tlie MPLA was not 
founded until 1956, and still in 

nlanteli : n T I houg [] ca,, s were soon 
Sfrpr ?hl n imnda 'c lt ' vas not until 

MP1 A cn,f VC i il “ o£ u 19Gl that the 
MPLA spread into the rural areas 

as the party of the Mbundu-speaking' 
g * Ple Bnd th ? heir to whatever 
hL P np S oT fly e hav < 0 sur vived from 
m pe K d of Primary resistance 
Meanwhile, among the Konaa- 
speakers who straddled the fronrfer 

arisen* !■ Belsifln Con «°. thJre had 
arisen a movement with somewhat 

withM mSlS! 8 c!ttIn ? e s continuity 

witft past resistance, if only becnt>«£ 

the main leader, ftildeu Robeno? 
was a grandson of the Initiator ol 
Si5°H2 \ 91 *r The UP A , 


• trom tne 

requirements of the Portu- 


1, guese coffee-planters w i,_ . , 
le moved In during the boom !?». had 
e the early 1950s. TogeTher S °if 
*r Patrice tumuinlm, itoblr 5 L m i h 
s Accra for the first rw r!L w * s “ 
d African Peoples In 
e Bakongo were at the heart nf Ti! e 
e Ldopoldvllle riots of 1950 w i,|5? 
It paved the way for tlie' ch 
S exodus of 1960. Nine man the iS iB 
1 on the Ides of March 1961 the IIPa' 

>• unleashed a campaign of tS* 

3 tSti nSt | th ° wUite Mffee-PlSnten U 

• gave rise to a full-crall . Y " 

1 which the Portuguese deninvl^f 1 "* ln 
1 40,000 troops* and'^ngagedYn al^tha 

; Sssn 

' A'though the Portuguese we ?f 0l S 
Hx 8 niomh. C0,ltr ? 1 w,tl, in about 
1 struggle had’ started? 11 *! l^a^hls 
' narrative? 1 PdlEssier breaks off 
On the whole it must be said that 
cennal" theme ^jr 

AM?? PhcnoSon i! 

Africa, but while it lasted, it hurl 
niany more faceis than ffi 

«>»?. which indeed dll 
appeared altogether from s i*bt 

■JSSK, the . high noon Of ‘fhe 
colonial period. To concentrate 

j) 1 J** iStan c e to examine the 
disease rather than the patient 
Nevertheless, Prissier has rendered 
gieat service as a pathfinder in the 
forests of Portuguese colonial 
St5»- a " d Iw >»* added to it with 
nf & e i 8sser Y oJumes on the hit 
(°1979) ltth e e n £ l it a8 *u des cnrave lles 

■ m c QSt . e P h emeral, bcina 

?i c , tlon of the author’s ocea? 
sional pieces on Portuguese coloni- 
alism in general. Exulorar (1979) 
on the other hand, isX terse.S 
and penetrating account of an ex- 
tensive tour of Angola and Sfltf- 

Sihir' ion d 

iote« d nf° f h , av!ne P‘0du.ced five - 
? f i e,esailt design and 
almost faultless typography. 




By P. J. VaHkidtis 
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all, the poor try desperately tn 
fnuMi-1 tilE1 i r de P r i v «tlon by saving 

•SjSiV i« education Jr even 

Ston 8 ^ rf n t^ , J Iowevep, thelr P er ceP‘ 
SJP ^ their own society and oS 
Hie state precludes anv DoMtiic^i 
'j? 11 T 1 ^heir part to deal with 
the situation. Mistrust is pervasive! 

J e M»b» a collec 


gj®, A var / 1 - e j Stl R ur ? ue a democratic 

tafi a hL™ 118 they ara malE 

win_a democratic type of goverit. 


Egyptians talk popularly of "Cairo, 
mother of the world" s equally apt 

roilnii wamI.I l.k 4i r<Al,u. 


in Cairo, iToweveiVurban is i environment where "Tio onTwK ffiW 1 ™r PW to dla™h 

^ra'srfisfe ®sa ; ua ^ 

■ySwadSFsa w fd°. o, iw Sffiusai" A vr 0 Ji %£ 

«nSS5UloJlSJ“£l, *„ Norwegian ■ -onv 1 ,i P ^'° '* ' ],VM “™ 

'r : ^5wsJSsft?3as' 

are « microcosm so^to?bfeSf, S ^° 


macabro sMH, in. tliq cemdt erics 1 the 
influx! of close on a 
mllHoh refugee* from the C&nal 
Mnejn^wtbe^iDav War in 1967. 

tn0 ^ t Bn ondertd 5—«i;ono:: 

Wrilbre p 11 Egypt Jh ‘tho 1 n'nst : 2 fln 
S! a 2i 5&® nevlr. falled' to rtmerk 
SJF3&L Jn Nila VbUey; -Fo? 

ttioac visitors to the country, whose 

■aSSteJLEjfcAtlMrS' 


irnhatldn 
Mahmud 

“I 1 ihtarosting ^.-Morejiiteresting ] 5 the foerthat haud > is Weclianidd. belh^ l?a£S? 


or luairo is confmed to 
?! rt ^ s tho built 

PlncL , m ? 8 S l,e « a»a iotiior 
piac^ ‘Of. historical interest. Rural 

- ■ ' At . : , - '--i- • 1 ■ • 1 ’ 1 1 


J ewipikiE 


hlangd-ifor 1 
'resources ai 
problems". £ 
gi lly, • by t 
assistance on 


I ."*,««« .mu unuraver 

iSBsias^^ 8 ^ 


| concMa, It. mi. ga mwUcmIm, oitte., , tern],: high r.toofiiiitW," KfX 

» •fctJ'SSTfc !n h j y « , „“PS 1 U{’ < ' aa fef. 

on ■unproved postq. gSmSStodr 4S e ^ QP ? in , .Ahmed, ; Amin highlights a afncerS 

'• ?f .QVercrowded °L \ moment render 1 demowatic ideal ^ . a ■ 


• t CPnd ui, An* 'cqunthr-suggestlons:^ '"searol?^?™” ^Mestoo.) . ...William • Shephard J 8 niece hn‘ 

L failure ll 1 i^L“ ed ' : Amin hlghllahts fS,,*" 



Gabriel Baer's ploneerine whrk 

^e^un B dir( eSSay p in *Sis volume, 5! 
ally a critique of Profs**™- two* 

■Mumpdon, Ro Mn th«l Kgw.tfi 

sfi'£V , ss“-y'»s 

^e d eariv G 18qn aH ' Bp] u lsh Nations In 
tod m ° S - as t h. ese were aflec- 
1 th0 *; «*Pective policies In 

SjJftS Cairo, Gorfi M® tel 
l " e ^ a M da affair over tlie rail- 
way concessions In Asiatic Turkey . 

tSlfn L t i lnt t "" e „ an<1 ,he confroii- 

SSSS;»a ESTSL.’™ 1 ^. 

,, The present collection reflects ■ 
work whTch 

^P*»*an*^iuaioriant..jan_4jotweeo ■ 
wltiT 8 confeL araS wh Jlly taken h0 LS • 

con tempoi ary t . 16sues ^ 


at iS«o f& 




pervades thoir 'wholi 
ei i L-cumstAn«$,fandl 
i !■ jBtiopa'.'.are charucl 



ns artiste *° f lifaudS 
n'entBi don-!' :iTthaM.Pv is! -...tile . point about 


r *T« - A-; 1 ne soutn - The book 
as 13 * *nenifesto As well 

loeir ^J 0gra ?h, for 1 , its Structure, 
Sd!?.hT- ail “ defend ,;ihe 
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By Eric de Mauny 


JAMES II. U'UOIJ I VALID : 

Jvaa lluii in 

A Sluily nf Ills Fici ion 

275pn. CJi.ipi.-I Hill: University of 

Nortli Ciiiiliu.i Press, si 7.5(1.' 

I> B078 1394 X 


Mncu ivt* live in the century of the 
displaced per sun. ii is sirango cliur 
l a «»r Un r * s 1,1,1 holler known in 
the West, lor lie was of that genera- 
lion of Russian emigres ivlm set 
the puitcrn for so many of t| l0 
exiles, viilumary nr jjivoluiu.ny, l1i.ii 
jv>*re to tallow, preferring in uproot 
himself from his muivo country 
I'utnur iliiiii suffer wlmt fic smv as 
t he dec rad at ion of Russia under 
tug Uubliuvifc regime. 

* ! s ,lUQ , **»« when lie left In 
1920 lie nipdo Ills exit ijuieily, vvitli 
linite of iJi.it blaze of notoriety that 
surrounded tho expulsion of Solz- 
henitsyn more limn Imlf a century 
Juter; nnd, of course, he wns nor 
Blonu. Alexander Kuprin, Leonid 
Andreyev, Miklmll Arisyliashev, 
Dniiti'i Mere/hkovsky, Alexoi Rcini- 
s-nv, 1 lyn IS lire iih urg, Konstantin 
Bnlinour, Zinaida IUppiug, Marina 
Tsvetiieva- r tlie list of those who 
roll owed the sumo path is u long mid 
distinguished, one, even Jf several 
of them did later return, some, like 
Tsvctaova, to r meet a tragic end. 
Rue Bunin, refusing all compromise, 
stands put pre-eminently by his 
single-minded dedication to Ills croft 
ond by the sheer tenacity of his 
creative Impulse. . 

In tho early 19*03, ho was briefly 
taken tutu tho bosom of Bloomsbury 
when tho Hogarth Pross published 
Ills best-known novella, The Gentla- 
inar, m from San Francisco, and other 
* aasI T at »d ** *■ S. Kota- 
D ~. H - Lawrence and Leonard 
Woolf. Thereafter, translations of 
ills other works eppearod in Lon- 

P , aria a ? d , New at Irre- 
gular intervals, including, in 1933 
a masterly English version, by Glut 
Struve and Haralsh Miles, of his 
autobiographical account of 
Childhood and yourh on a manorial 
estate In Central Russia, The Well 
of .Days (the Russian original. Zhizn 
Arsenieva : Istoki Dney, had been 
published . In Paris three years 
oorijerj. It was also in 1933 that 
Bunin wns awarded tho Nobel Prize 
for flteratiire, which brought him 
P , s 3? rte '‘am years of poverty and 
iyJf”™-,. b f e °ra he died in 

iifi .i at ?3i he was com- 

plaining that no had once more re- 
. lapsed Into - obscurity. 

£" $ efacB ' oE{t * ^ere has been 
a puzzling neglect of a strange and- 
Ucli talent — n number of articles in 
learned journals of Slavonic studies. 
SJ “ n tficreaKnig critical iutorcat in 
the Soviet Union, but, until now, 

Sfc TJMTf E tK£ 

!.W'a y ‘ n o d r Cf s '"S e nsl S„,S; 


Junius WiMiihv.ini jirrividti some 
clues to ihu infamy, but is unuble 
to salve it nlingctlicr. Bunin him- 
self acknowledged liut there were 
profound coni iu die lions in hir. view 
ui the world, so it is mu perhaps 
surprising tli.it lie should remain 
elusive lo 1I1 c end. 

Rut if Bunin is difficult in pin 
down, one reason is tliot in muny 
ways he is ilie least typical of Bus- 
Man writers, and ilijs, fur him, was 
u matter nf deliberate choice : from 
m* P u, - Se, i be - set his face against 
all the major currents political and 
Itrc-rary, nf his lime. N () doubt this 
uruse partly fruni the conditions nf 
his upbringing nn n rcmnic country 
estate, in n family nf declining 
gentry. He sensed then t I1.1t he was 
the lonely witness to the gradual 
corruption and collapse of ihu old 
Russia, u cnlliinsc whicli he later 
attributed to ilie emancipation of 
the serf*, in the first half nf his 
exceptionally long literary career, 
he wrote much about the Russian 
peasantry, notably in bis short buL 
(tensely compact novel, The Village. 
oad the picture he paints of their 
condition is almost unrelieved I y 
dark. For him, the cinaucipaiiuu 
had led, not to genuine freedom far 
the peasant, hut to alienation from 
Ills native roots nnd to n brutnli/a- 
bon of Ins chu meter. He returned 
to this theme uver and over again. 
Pacing It most Kuccluctlv In the 
second paragraph of The Village : 
“The gran d father of the Krasnvs 
succeeded in gaining his freedom. 
He went with his family to the city 
ond soon achieved fame: he became 
a celebrated tliic-f." 

Far some critics. It. was onlv the 
inipnct of the peasant uprisings 
during the 1905 Revolution that led 
Bunin to modify his previously 
rather Idealistic view of the 
peasantry under the old patriarchal 
Sfiffil Professor Woodward 
challenges this with a radically 
different interpretation : 

Bunin’s , . . ideal was inseparable 
from the social order that had 
created the conditions for Its 
realization, and his assignment 

?JlfU bef ? re 1905 , o£ "^ritual, 
light almost exclusively to a 

*“ir!!S on ne , a, ' ,n S extinction 
testified to his belief ' that 
■ resurrection of the past was 
already inconceivable. It wos not 
the peasant's. Submission to the 
forces of darkness that destroyed 
the ideal, but exactly the reverse: 
the destruction of the ideal— the 
removal of the discipline oE 
nature— had unleashed the latent 
■ chaos of the peasant son], . ■ 

It was In this psychological break- 

conceived Idealism of the radical 
1 t ta H« gen . lsia with . its. shallow 
glorification of the neonla thn 
norod,. that Bunin saw the Ominous 
Q great national "dis* 
aster still to come. In the 1930s 

R»olnriJf *i ack 0,1 the October 

P”™nv 0n ^ ffi ?f m !K 
mSSX?** feBrs beyond a » 


sunnier aspect to his gift, which 
suffuses the great sequence of love 
stories to whicli he devoted much 
uf the second half of his career. 
No one has caught more brilliantly 
the act of falling in Jove, the fever 
chart of infatuation, or the blow to 
the iicai t of separation. He is the 
pnet of the com/i da foudre. 

His power of condensing the most 
complex of emotions in the briefest 
space is well illustrated by the short 
story, “Sunstroke". It takes up 
only seven pages, and the “plot** 
can be summarized in a few words : 
a Tsarist lieutenant meets a married 
woman on a Volga steamer, they 
arc seized by n mutual infatuation, 
decide iu spend the night together 
in a hotel of a riverside town, and 
the next ninrnlng go their separate 
ways. Rut it Is hy his skill In piling 
up sfgnificunr detail that Bunin 
conveys the intensity of the experi- 
ence. the explosion of a sensual 
depth-charge. There la a “flash” 
of ecstasy, folio wo d by a sense of 
irreparablo loss. Inevitably, many 
of these stories have a tragic end- 
ing, although in “ Sunstroke " the 
hero survives the nightmare of part- 
inf;. a Vet lie is murked forever by 
tins intrusion of the irrational into 
mi otherwise muudune existence. 
The stnry ends: “ The lieutenant sat 
under an awning an the deck feel- 
ing ten years older." 

It is part of the paradox of 
Bunin that he combines a deeply 
religious temperament (although 
hardly a conventional one— ha could 
refer to the Russian Orthodox faith 
1,1 which he was steepod from 
childhood onwards as “dark, ter- 
rible and cruel”) with an equally 
deep sense that man is perpetually 
nt war with Ills instincts, that 
Nature has stacked the cards against 
him. He has sometimes been de- 
scribed as a “ cold " writer, a charge 
which Professor Woodward vigor- 
ously and convincingly refutes. But 
there is undoubtedly something dis- 
quieting in his relentlessly sardonic 
view of the human predicament. In 
snort, his is not a comfortable 

rflmllt ■ tiihi ml ■ _ . m m 


By Henry Chadwick 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT : 

Ths Temptation of Saint Antony 
Translated with an introduction and 
notes by Kitty Mrosovsky 

293pji. Seeker and Warburg. £10. 

0 436 15998 8 


The historical St Antony is not 'of 
the least importance for under- 
standing this book. Flaubert had 
conscientiously read the classic 
ancient biography by Antony’s arch- 
Jishop, Athanasius, in which the 
fourth-century hermit is portrayed 
as a combatant against evil of 
heroic stature and a model to every- 
one wanting to get away from this 
wor'ds frenzy of telegrams and 
anger. But the real Antony is not 

Flaubert's subject. This portrait of 
man subjected to the chnotic con- 
fusions and pressures of experience 
Is simply and very obviously 
Gustave Flaubert himself. 


. T/ie Temptation of St Antony is 
111 effect an unusual kind of spirit- 
ual autobiography cast in the form 
of a drama in which Antony is 


addressed by a variety of ancient 
gods, hercsiarchs, the devil (who 
turns out to have honed up on the 
more advanced flights of specula- 
tive Neoplatonism), seductressca 
human and divine, and a long 
series of theosophlca! bores. Antonv 
is throughout a singularly passive 
creature, pushed around by each 
apparition in turn, but succeeding 
at least m withstanding the Queen 
of Sheba s indelicate _ pinch Ings. 


of Sheba s indelicate pinefijngs. 
Under the thin disguise of tie 
Egyptian hermit Flaubert lies on 
the couch to tell us candidly about 

ni«= 1Vn f dre u- n V w ? rld ' some minor 
parts of which he succeeded in 

iw« B TT 0ut . 11 tbe course of his 
£ e takes off his shoes and 
demonstrate to what extent 
his feet are made of clay. Vulner- 


Flaubert to let the public sm 
of it. Finally a roviaod 
eoed version was issued i„ j®J' 
At the time it did remarkably ffi 
for its author’s reputation. v« 
Baudelaire, Valiry, and Saints *( 
Beuve discerned that hare aboSeS 
in this catalogue of feverish halli 

hi^hem. ben 3,,OOT « * 

. ‘‘ A P l ° n y " is almost a holy f 0 n| 
buffeted by erotic fears an/ fiS 
ngs-erotlc being understood £ 
the direct sense of ImperioS 
physical desires such as those in 
consequence of which Flaubm 
contracted syphilis on his visit to 
Egypt Sceptical philosophers bah 
ter the poor hermit with their 
doubts. Bloody flagellation 

both provoke him and satisfy 

ASiAno ,ee ?h be ‘Jominated. 

Amnng the long procession d 
nectoring preachers of gnosticism 
or magic or lechery or saS 
ism, Anthony dumbly endure* 
la miserable solitude.. The doHeloul 
but monstrous threat of the titilfat- 

fe i? a e j is nevei ' far away, and 
tins obsession stamps even th« 

JjMjJjl ant l l flSt edition of this very 
deliberate but Incontinent work 
turity 3 defact of a dolescent imms- 

The book is therefore In soma 
sort a literary equivalent of a Black 

M i?t S u <* i n dead earnest too) In 
which religion and carnality, usually 
alternately but sometimes simul- 
taneously, hold out to the initiate 
hopes of a liberating ecstasy; 
ultimately, however, leaving poor 
Antony in dust and ashes, dis- 
illusion and cynicism. Torn between 
spirit and flesh, this St Gustave 
concludes by coming to- resent his 


First catch your fish 


By M ichael Hofmann 

B ? N8T S. DICK and 

y-BnoTOTiri 

-07® , Oips 8 ns: R ° 8CntS pr0 * s - ^ l8< 


C ^S‘ 1°^ Hl J s collection 

Of OSSana nn Unlnni- ftiftH-la 1)111.. 


I 5'ty of, KBUSHS.is its diversity, Ixiid 
. , faurtBon contributors, , . fargely 
• a, .Hi Gel’inaq (tW 'ckcep- 

: S i! - S , tai3 | ,e | 1 Sj5Gitcle/>, : approach 

■ tl,D ;' vul ' k f roni a mun- 

? ‘ $ ,s diversity: J" Tho ; r.asult 

•i ^ : overview , that ' 

ought not to bo a pimple ' 
1 ' on tba . other ■ hand, 

> mtassimllatod con- . 

.’i ■■■-. Ironic »Uv.: . thmieli-' 


.dtg?P ,h ® obv fous care of the 
editors in selecting nnd arrahghig 
[t 10 9®says, Rilke seems to slip 
through their fingers. A “total 
ovorviow" cannot . be achieved 
mfmhni bv F ln ™ ,v,n 8 tho, maximum 

^n. S “ C Flil!4‘b“rA' 1 Y„X t 1 rT«' V the- 

mi tliors. write "sine ira et studio *'), 

of i tQn l lbo lBSSOn learnod 
from this book is not. about Rilke 

SiJjj ^ ls tbac SQnia critical disci- 
pllnes are more ndeqiiato than 

•*i»^S' wben 11 c ° m ®s to conducting 

Sdtlon^S^im? C0 V s , tr, * ct!ve b > vo st ^ 
RW“„9 f their- subject. On o essay 
.Is teally a, Iiymn to Ponge' which 
R a * 1,amed| y uses Rilke asilounS 
ipg-nad; anct -tha book is wound 
UP by a. commercial far Freud, 

■ 

i fa? ' ^ HtIe ^ elv6s 

1 ffflw 01 ® t! i «pn«TOiS*:-: of 


talent : ; which may account for tho 
™ a k wbi le sharing the stature 

l..» V , or Gork /- be bM 

attracted far less attention. 

But there is perhaps another rea- 
5? n JK, “H, comparative neglect. 
As William Sansom pointed out in 
an eloquent tribute (“The Harp- 
string Broken ”) written only a few 
months after Bunin’s death, 

he suffers the usual fate of tihe 
if f ev i , and sbort Prose 
f , eIt somehow to be 
sketchy. This happens neither in 
music nor in poetry nor In 
painting.- Bpt that is an old tala 
I mention it here only because I 
believe he should be elevated to 
n place beside Chekhov find 
Turgenev. His work is not the 

' worih. 35 tha rs ’ but 14 is o£ ®QuaI 

That W0s_ written nearly thirty 
years i ago. It is now surely time to 
redress the balance'; and with this 

*&/* Buni,1 ’ s fiction, 
Professor Woodward has made a 
valuable step in that direction. 


^>rmidable v co-ordinates of Heael 
Novolls, Hbsserl and Tashfr, 

Sir; SS 68 ^ 

w w Ttt for P° etr y t« inhabit® 
^.J^TJL^skl s clo se a nalysis of 


able to atwieties and depressions 

1 able to suddon attacks of epilepsy* 
by (f 0litude «nd lunaS: 
scence bv a° lLt S°he b!y'ouT "any 

mm Catholic mysteries somehow 

lna l !!? t u, ues to tbe cosmic mean- 
*ng of things, even if bhe Virgin 

tel Js understood to be IsiJm 
C ybale under another name, 

* visk .to Genoa in 1845 
Flaubert saw in the Balbi palace 

St 6 Anfnn ra of . tbe Temptatfan of 


ies ^°. ni - lua f s by coming to- resent His 
t ? s ‘ spiritual nature and longing to be 
e Just' matter. How much simpler that 

out ri°n U J d t i make i fc ’’ en i°y i,J fi Physical 
nor n, ? re t0 »t* th»B 

n 9T that - If only. ... The lousing ex- 
h £f e *u es Flaubert’s pantheistic vision 
w ?- rld 5 fcdon his reading in 

ent the divine « "JUCh 

SJ , n “ ,e dungheap or the phallus as 
ier- in tJie highest aspirations of the 
ms, human spirit. ' 

icy! ^ a ^> this Is not everybody’s 

'de! K’i, 0 B « t « Fiaube ( rt himself judged 
any & } J B t!le , work of, all my life » 
nn- t £ J h a waro tJle only book Flaubert 
by u a J ,eft us ’ Perhaps only a Swin- 
rer OT®, ® r 811 Osc01 ' Wilde would 
for f!!!. 11 i 1 ?, evere ta Say that his stand- 
low 1 h 8 ki™ te T ntl,re would be a. dls- 
ian. modest oqe. The book I* 

. important because here q man who 
or ^o 1 ® otbe r much bettor books sets 
down the revelation of his ■ tor- 
m ^ te 1 d rn,n . d! lyrical, leariled, 
845 sadistic, passionately searching for 


I? ,1 ” u » , y actnouted to 
w B I ueBhel the younger and 
an Mandyn It was Mke a wound 
l"- b il„ S , OU _ _J he following year .he 


acquired" *a" copy" of '^ ITSmSSSS 
century engraving by Callot on the 
wme theme and hung Jr on his wall 

ftrtSl* °o f * much Mrtth”iis friend 

Allred Le Poittevin, a minor writer 
himself who died in 1848 and ^ 

jEH^Wr*?3£ 

version appeared in Si“SSS 
Bonr„ L fss7 dfd not en^a™ 


l. * DBI 1I wil 115 *V* 

w .enduring ecstasy, 

but ending in the anciont and unsur- 
prising conclusion, Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity. . 

Kitty Mrosovsky has .translated 
the third and last edition. Her 
twroduction runs to fifty-six pages, 
taking the story on From where Jean 
oS * in masterly 
study of Flaubert’s sources. ' Tha 
plates include illustrations of.FJau- 
, cert’s Influences on art with four 
' Dmces by .Redon and three pages 
reproduced from erudite studies of 
ancient religion which Flaubert had 
TB jj a " d brooded upon. She. Is 
evidently not to be blamed far tha 
?® n ®® ns ® on page seventy where the 
rourth line has to be moved to the 
nead of the page to begin fa give 
meaning. Not every reader will find 
«er own prose style memorable, but 
.abe has dpne FJaubert proud, ■ 


rotation please 


f° by ' bofiatalinesg. Though its 
unrovalHng 0 f Rijke's dense and 
ambiguous structures is almost' im 

rftsk. . StopJten^^Sponder’si essay ■ on 


Thomas E 


' r * ' .nc. — 


■> ■ tiiittaanui iaiuu n un . . .-- — 

wstaanssi 

.bare. «Ipbat:d kL. ; 




RHki .^■arasftar'fi 
3& 5 tS!sfe.^:‘jS 

P Tp C | < Sdo‘.P Jlk ° 
Cannot resist the verdict n?" !' 

I Kffifi 8 /-’.- ***** o* him? 

; onl y: rhe midcffi was edlhfe.^h 08 ® ! 


and His son John Bin «awgsnaw Kogers. 

27ompson Exley Il8l5-1899) whl! W"**, 'Milton Abbas, ne 
T‘ nu . od his father’s work° BJ and ford, Dorset. 

- Snn any surv lving ^ (1855,1931), Irish par) 

scliooL n^oihi Bnd re 5°^ 9 Of- the mantarian : whereabouts of fa« 

' descendams b y m tha hands of manuscripts or correspc 

ywcenaaitts. denco, with particular referen 

‘>Th*. qm*ii i J- Spittal. |o Healy’s role in nejbtfatio 

: ' Rft n d Sh i ,lg > 162 Church 5? an I.rJ®h settlement, hls fr en 

52”', nl^ampton CotterelJ - shl PT, English poliriclar 

Bristol BSl* 2ND. - , 11 ’ and his relatipiishlp with- WlUia 

„ . ! ' .. Martin Miirphy j far a blographi 

Graham Greene : anv , al study. ' r 

.recollections or letter* 1 „ D Frank CaUanan. 

authorized biograbhv * “ tba "Rosevale”, 17 Park ^ Avenu 
« Norman - - ’ Sand ym°unt, Dublin 4. : 

• De i?ni'i me " t pf f UtteSito S/ ?’ £ obs £ n : f 1 870,1940), memp 
' ■■/•£&■** -.Uncasfe?. S ' ^ f n tbe . puild' Socialist Leagu 
• ™ sf * r LAn-. iLp > F a iji an Societv. cdlleague i 


S/ C. Hobson (1870,1940), .men 
Sff tba Guild ' Socialist ; Lea 


caster. 


incas fe?| a V^ ?x d ' 'Socialist jw« 

Lan-. ILP, Fabian Society, cblleagui 

•; - ; p" Hardie and G. D. H, # 

neritnnal i'omfn!cr#>nres. ,, PBC 


■ connected - -with rSlwavs -' ‘ «- crtical suift 

• Saveli r d tba nelv inCludSfi^ -' " * socialist tKcones.; 

Severn .Tunnel: any bioBrtnhi^i • _ • -r Freda Ed 

information, especially, cfefaUs of ' L^nes. ^lSlington, 1 
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The homme-plume of Croisset 


GUSTAVE FLAUUERT : 
Correspondancc 

Tome II, jnillct 1851-dc-cembre 1858 
Edited hy Jenu Bruneau 
1,534pp. Paris : Gallimard. 

FRANCIS STRtGMULLKR (Editor and 
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Flaubert's letters, which so richiy 
echo Ids life-long concern with the 
practice uiul theory of fiction, have 
done u great deal to establish him 
us ii nigh prle.st of literary 
modernity. Ccrtuln extrema state- 
ments read almost like manifestos 
of the nouveau roman. Contem- 
porary critics are exceedingly fond 
of quoting his proclaimed ambition 
to write u "book about nothing", 
n book which would bo held to- 
gether hy sheer strength oE style 
and structure. Sartre, whoso love- 
liate relation with Flaubert culmi- 
nated in his massive L’ Idiot de la 
famille , understood this desire to 
Write about “nothing" as the affir- 
mation of a negative absolute; be 
saw t Flaubert as a Knight of 
Nothingness, an elder cousin of 
Mallarm&. Others preferred to 
canonize Flaubert as an apostle of 
formalism,- a bold experimenter 
playing with literary structures, a 
subverter of the traditional novel, 
a rebel against the tyranny of .story- 
telling. a master artificer who 
treated the novel as an essin dally 
poetic and ironic form. 

A hundred years after his death 
in 1880, we are far, removed . 
indeed from the notion of Flaubert- 
the-Realist. What we tend to forget 
is that Flaubert continued to keep 
his eyes steadily and studiously on 
what ho himself colled “reality". 
The stuffed parrot he had bn his 
desk while at work on Un Coeur 
simple might serve as a symbol. 
Ha believed in the close observa- 
tion ■ of the physical model. He 
documented himself with meticul- 


More telling still is the repeated 
affirmation that the function of 
literature is to “ reproduce ’* and to 
“ represent Seeing reality well 
is the first business nf the writer. 
Flaubert prides himself on his 
“myopic” vision which allows him 
to see every last detail. He boosts 
of his ability to make his fellow- 
Normans roar with anger because 
of tha lifelike lucul colour In 
Madarne Hmwij. Characteristic 
metaphors (the eye, the mirror, the 
mime) betray a vciy traditionil pre- 
occupation with mimesis. And while 
it is true that he considered i-ini 
self a “ transitional ” writer prepar- 
ing the way for the literature of 
the future, he also viewed himself 
as already posthumous, taking his 
place among the great writers of 
the post whom lie revered. He asso- 
ciated literature with death. Read- 
ing Montaigne by his sister's death- 
bed, he reflects time till forms are 
transitory, that only tho “ idea ” 
remains. 

Literary preoccupations are not 
by themselves what accounts for the 
high interest of these letters. If 
Flaubert’s correspondence is among 
the^ greatest in the French language, 
it is because of the vividness and 
even the vehemence of its style, tho 
range of moods, the variety of sub- 
jects discussed, the earnestness but 
also the bitter comedy, the spon- 
taneous and almost spoken quality 
of sentences whose rhythms allow a 
very personal vo-ice to come 
through. It is also because these 
letters are documents of social and 
cultural history, rich in observations 
on the French bourgeoisie as well 
as on the cultural life of the times. 
Despite his professed dislike of 
newspapers, Flaubert was remark- 
ably well informed. He discusses 
books and events, political theories, 
prostitution (real and metaphoric), 
memcal and religious problems, 
with characteristic frankness. He 
reads pen in hand, is a shrewd 
though opinionated commentator 
who knows his period well. 

And with all tills, the private 
person is not hidden. Tho lotters 
to Louise Colet and Louis Bouilhet 
are amazingly candid In their erotic, 
affectionate, coarse, enthusiastic, 
despondent, idealistic, . and even 
cruel moods. The .capacity for 
friendship nnd indignation, the 


restaurant menus and railway time- 
tables for L’Education sentunentale. 
provincial sites and agricultural 
experiments for- Bouvard et 
Pecuchet, But ills anti-mimetic, 
anti-rcproscntational bias was quite 
reals ft. was sustained by the early 
conviction that life and art were 
not. only distinct, but antagonistic 
■orders — that art • could only come 
into being when the artist, aware 
of the . inadequacy . of existence, 
accepted to die to Ufa. Non-living 
seemed . to Flaubert the pre-condi- 
tion of the artist’s calling. The 
/loinme-plume, as he described him- 
self, sought and found his sense 
of adventure in tha struggle with 
langpage. 

The struggle with words as well 
as 1 with the unsnyable endears him 
to modern readers. The letters reveal 
indeed a dramatic tension that 
accounts for many of tha' provoca- 
tive : discontinuities, temporal and 
structural, found -in his works : on 
.the one band, the discredit 6f all 
subject matter; on the other, the 
inadequacy, of expression, .the pain- 
ful- -awareness — tlmt — lt mg rrygf ^ B-* 
doomed never to do justice to ex- 
perience. , If .there .is - something 

heroic! about Flaubert’s letters, 
it is the determination to live >out 
this , contradiction, to .accept it as 
tile, crucial subject of the writer’s 
meditation. . 

It is 'only too easy, bn thfe basis 
of 1 selected - Dronouncemenfe: th ■ W* 


ability to admire and despise- with 
equal zest, should once and for all 
dispel the image of Flaubert as a 


cold, impassive priest oE imper- 
sonality. They should also discredit 
— if an attentive reading of his 
novels had not already done so — 
the notion of Flaubert as a ruthless 
debunker of Romantic Illusions. 

Flaubert’s own brand of Roman- 
ticism is perhaps best, seen in his 
dreams of travel and exotic escape. 
The dreams.' became- a reality in 
1849. when he and his. friend 
Maxima Du .Camp set out - on ,a 
year-fans trip through the Near 
East. Jrhe colourful letters from 
f-gypt ? Palestine, Syria, . Lebanon 
.Indicate that Flaubert was conscious 

S f following in the footsteps of 
unoui Romantic writer-travellers. 
The exotic and the commonplace 
thus merged. Revealingly, Flau- 
bert’s travels, real and imaginary, 
are not so much in space as in 


By Victor Brombert 

time; they arc a form of the his- 
torical imagination. It was the nast 
he was out to recapture or io 
reach. ** I carry the love nf nmiquity 
in my entrails ", he writes to his 
friend Alfred Le Poittevin. But tills 
allegiance to the past, this cult of 
the necropolis, go hand in hand 
with a sense of deep sadness and 
vacuity. Early In life, he came Ir, 
consider the word happiness as 
almost obscene. The •* grotesque 
trlstc ” held For him immense 
charm. Tile nausea uf living hail 
much in do wlili the qua si -my Stic 
belief in un as a form of transcen- 
dence. 

Unavoidably, the correspondence 
returns to tho theme of the writer's 
vocation. That is doubt less what 
Flaubert had in mind when he says 
that he has the infirmity of being 
horn with a “special language ". To - 
understand this private idiom, it is 
important to grasp ilie specific rela- 
tion, In the Flauhertiun -on text, 
between visions of violence, ilie 
monastic desire, a fundamental 
pessimism, a tasto for the morhid, 
and the mystique of art. The letters 
reveal a fascinating network of 
these motifs. The author of La 
Tentation de saint Antoine and 
Salammbd was an appreciative 
reader of the Marquis de Sade and 
P£trus Borel. But dreams of orgi- 
astic destruction only sustained his 
obsession with sainthood and 
monastic withdrawal. La Ldgende 
de saint Jullen V Hospitaller was to 
-confirm this In a fictional inode. 
The image of the saint appears with 
revealing constancy in FIaubert*3 
writings: in the three versions of 
La Tentation de saint Antoine, in 
Hdrodias, metaphorically in Un 
Coeur simple, sud even in Bouvard 
et Pdcuchet. As for the monastic 
impulse, it is quite* specifically 
associated with the image of the 
writer-as-recluse. Tha hermit of 
Croisset, as he came to be known, 
saw himself as an anchorite inflict- 
ing on himself tho punishing dis- 
cipline of- writing (his " hairsnirt”) 
—a form of protest against life, a 
redemptive denunciation of “ the 
flesh . 

Flaubert’s underlying pessimism 
Is striking. In a letter of February 
1839 — he was barely seventeen — - 
the young Gustave already equated 
the words " thinker ** and “ demoral- 
izer”: he wanted to be both, A 
letter to Louise Colet, who surely 
hoped to receive more tender mes- 
sages from her lover, significantly 
relates .existential nausea to reli- 
gious metaphors: “As for me, I 
hate Life. I am a Catholic. There 
is in my heart something of the 
green oozlngs of Norman cathe-, 
drals.” Images of decay and putre-' 
faction may have something to do 


The timely appearance, during 
the centenary year, of volume Two 
of the Pleiailc edition of the 
Correspondence edited by Jean 
Bruneau, mid of Francis Stcegmul- 
lei’s excellent translation of selected 
letters, is cause for rejoicing. Bru- 
ncau's exemplary editorship and 
StccKiiiulIc-r's elegant English rendi- 
tion of so ninny of the finest letters 
arc tributes surely innre lasting 
than ilie many collriquia, symposia 
ami ephemeral cel ell rations that 
have kept Flaubert scholars busy on 
huth sides nf the Atlantic all 
ibrutigli 1980. 

Ever since rhe first volume of the 
Pleiadc Correspandance come out 
In 1973, it has beau evident that this 
was going to be an important and 
successful enterprise.- No one was 
hctLor prepared or better suited for 
the task than Jcnn Rruiicau. Ho 
is the author of a most thorough 
study of Flaubert’s early writings, 
Les Ddhuts littdraires de Gustave 
Flaubert (19G2). lie knows the 
author and the period intimately. 
And he brings - to his work a rare 
combination of qualities: care, pre- 
cision, information, taste. The re- 
sult, to judge by the two published 
volumes, is a superior edition which 
can be used with confidence and 
which is made particularly useful 


by an intelligent critical apparatus 
of notes and variants, and by rele- 
vant appendixes. The bulk of 


with early exposure to disease and 
death. (Flaubert grew up in the 
atmosphere of the HQtel-Dieu in 


Rouen, where his father was chief 
surgeon.) Blit they in turn explain 
die conviction that art is a means 
of transmutation and salvation. He 
advises Louise Colet to love art 
with a love that is' “excluaivei 
ardent, devoted "i Another letter 
is mote specific still: “Let us love 
one another in Art, as mystics love 
one another in God. Let everything 
elsb pale before this love." , 


Flaubert’s letters had of course been ’ 
available for a while. The old Char- 
peutier edition at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the two Conard 
editions (of 1910 and of 1926-33), 
the important Supplement (also 
published by Conard, in 1954), had 

S aved the way. But though the 
uppldment was of high quality, 
the Conard edition presented a 
faulty, often fragmentary text. Much 
remained to be done, despite Rend 
Descharmes’s fine work for the 
earlier Edition du Centenalre (1922- 
25). Many letters in the Conard 
edition had been watered down ; 
passages had been omitted ; dates 
were incorrect; Flaubert’s punctua- 
tion was not respected. And - of 
course new letters showed up. Vol- 
ume One of the Plfiiade offered ten 
totally unpublished letters, eighty- 
nine partially unpublished ones, as 
well as Important Memoranda by 
Louise Colet, letters by Maxi me Du 
Camp to Louise, and fragments of 
many letters by Le Poittevin and 
Du Camp to FJaubert. 

The second volume covors tho 
years 1851-58. This period corres- 
ponds, roughly . speaking, to the 
gestation pnd composition of Mad- 
ame Bovarfa and die letters, abund- 
antly reflect the author’s hesita- 
tions, bis worries, his intentions, lus 
struggle with < technical problems. 
Having read these extraordinary let- 
ters to Louise. Colet, one can only 
regret — together with Bruneau — that 
Flaubert Bid not -have an equally 
Intelligent- . and sensitive mistress 
when he wrofa his later npvals. 
Once again; the editor’s notes are 
excellent : ' concise, informative, 
wide-ranging. Each letter receives 
serious attention. Brunei! does not 
limit himself to scholarly informa- 
tion ; he engages, where appro- 
priate, iu critical discussions with 
Flaubert exegefa^but . always In': a 
measured anq sensitive; manner. Tho 


critical note; and the appendixes 
moreover shed new light on Louise 
Colet and on Maxima Du Camp, 
both of whom have been somewhat 
severely dealt with by Flaubert 
critics. 

Twelve unpublished letters by 
Flaubert appear In this new volume, 
together with many new letters l*y 
Louis Bouilhet, Lou iso Colet, anti 
Maxi me Uu Camp. Bruucnu very 
appro primely provides. In the text, 
Jen c - is hy Mile Leroyer de 
Cluuitepic; ilm helps to understand 
ihu importune loner. t Flaubert wrote 
to her. Other significant contribu- 
tions to this volume arii the Louise 
Colet Mementos ; the letters of 
Maximo Du Camp to' Louise Colet; 
tiie correspondence between Louise 
Colet nnd Alfred du Musset ; a num- 
ber of poems by Louise Colet which 
Finn her discusses nt length in his 
lettors to her. The Mementos are 
particularly interesting, as they 
. show Louise’s hesitation between 
Muss.-t and Flaubert, and reveal a 
rather pitiful, drunken, and btuto.1 
Musset The appendixes tire longer 
than In the first volume, but arc 
handled with the same discernment. 

Mr Steegmutler graciously ack- 
nowledges Ills debt to Bruneau. His 
new translation of selected leeters 
. hngj_ with this first volume, reached 
185/, the year of the famous trial 
. occasioned by Af adamc Bo vary. A 
. second volume is planned. The 
translation could not have, been 
unde ft nken by a more quali- 
fied end gifted pqrspn. His 
selection ot letters . is judi- 
cious, and each letter, indeed 
each sentence has been given 
utmost care. The introduction Is 
lively. Connecting commentaries 
relate groups of letters to Stages In 
Flaubert's development, and they 
do so without; ever indulging in 
pedantic details. 

But the highest praise must go 
ta the translations themselves. 
i Steegmu tier’s rendering of FlaU- 

■ bertfe letters is 'easy-flowing and 
! captures their flavour. He nos an 

■ unfailing sense of the right .ex- 
i pression. This is truly a labour o! 
- sympathy, . affection, 'and admir- 
ation. The selections: stress Hie high 
points in Flaubert’s* aesthetic evo- 
lution. And Steegmuller’s taste and 
precision— his sense of ' style-— 
would have pleased Flaubert. • 

Any selection from a correspon- 
dence is bound to impose a view; 
it is also, bound to frustrate. Many 
revealing passages will unavoidably 
be missed by readers familiar with 
Flaubert’s letters, those dealing for 
instance with his early yearnings 
for. exotic scenery ( March .15, 1842), 
his fascination with Parisian street- 
walkers (June 25, 1842), his n taste 
for- the “muscle sail! ant” of a'male 
style (June 7,' 1844), his retrar 
spectipn an his dead former self 
(August 31, 1846)i his “ catholic ” 
hatred of existence (December 14, 
1853). But choices .ha& to, be made, 
and Steegmullcr has been con- 
sistent about what he considered 
most . significant for readers • of 
Flaubert’s novels, ■ ■ 

This sensitive, and forceful trans- 
lation . should help dispel the con- 
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.Happitiess.has no. father. No hdppiness ever 
Learns from the one before, ana.it dieS)Withoiu fairs. 

* But sadness hits aldng>tra4itioii t : 

Passes from eye to eye, from heart to heart. 

; . And what did 1 learn' -froth thy, father : i6 ib'eep full and to laugh 


plicated story. He may have- asserted 
that, from the point of ;' view of 
"pure Art", the subject doed not 
exist, that ail that counts fs style 
and form. Yet despite the paradoxi- 
cal desire to write ■ a “ livte 'sur 
ri.en," Flaubert continued vigorously 
'to believe ip the matrlcial vjrttie of 
the ’subject; its generative 1 power, 
its' centrality. He flatly stated that 
for. a book to be “oozln'g with 
! truth ”, the author had to be stuffed 
, With nis topic (“bouiTd do son 
sujet ’’).' that great works are written 
only when there is a concordance 
between the subject nnd the tem- 
perament of the author. 


M. • Afoui Ihav+recflvere&frpm thfi lessom TJie Agfcqfftiy Hoad . 

■ Is cropped 'like a soldier from the Second World War. V, 1 -' ' 1 . 

Hound imd round,, and my eafs pot only- hold tip wiy jRliU but fftp 
" • 1 ‘ ionole iky.\ 

'■ I '■ • -■ -■ ,, -i, ... ..... 

Now they say about me;! ” You can rely oil hini, u '\ . ■ • . • 

. : Pile come to this I .'jTve sunk tfufilaio I ' ■; • .i • . .i ■■ 

» Only those who reatlv ldud hie, * • v, ' . " . - -! *■- V' 1 

, Know you can't. 


i ,■ - - j 
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. Nothing could be .farther ftbin the 
. truth., Bovaryshy^tbe Myjcbn- 
frbnthHdtt' of are am' arid reality, the 
chronic desire for the unattainable, 
wns certainly .not ;the.i exclusive 
afflicfl.Oh of, Eqima : i'^bvary,'; 
Flaubert, liitn$elf "was. powe^fuDy 
drawn td. 'th'ef "woricf 'bf Roma'nllc 
Illusions. Like "Batidelairo, who pro- 
clainied that'' Romantidflni (s '.a 
celestial', (or ‘lpf^fdal) grOc'e to 
: which we all owe exterrtal^srfgmatn, 
Flau bar t neveV; left any. doubt is 1 to 
his- deepBsrnlle&ia&cesi ; Did ho not 
. cill IiJmsoif a .“rabid old Robiatt-. 
fic “ lilt, vle^ix ' ,rocp ahtique ‘dm 
rlagfi 11 ? Anft perhaps 1 ' there, is no 
more illuminating Statement than 
. obe ho made to- Lduisd ' Colet, who 
wanted to transform him. Into a 
^ pagan". ' This 'was fio longer 
possible; . he Explained. Rotnami- 
7 cistn, with Its tragic aspirations,, 
had brought about e n$w Sensibility, 
and Christianity hud long ago fauns- 
formed -the pagan - world; ' “Chris- 


' v Y6htida Amichai 

Translated t>y Tudor ParEitt and Glenda' AHnamson 


that, wli ile poisoning it and Intro- 
ducing Suffering. , The human' -lifeatt 
can be enlarged billy, by bfilhg 
lacerated ", . ' -1 • : - ,f 
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The language of the tribe 


Dark forces of the heart 


By D. A. N. Jones 


WILLIAM BOYD; 

A Good Man in Africa 

2.1 1 pp. ilmimli Hamilton. £6.95. 

0 241 10116 1 

This engaging novel abnuc a if.imri- 
fnol Kngli shill nil doing everything 


Some nF the writing, though, is lapse from plausibility that he takes ■ —■ ■ ■! ■ . .. "L-i ' U 1 jl A 

nut good. ■ Celia and Morgan knelt it for granted that a man from nil \;u dommam preoccupation in 

JmSjfrt .L ,,c,l i a 1 ocl i ulher 011 JfV 1 ^“homey will be unafraid of By Johll Rutherford fiction i™°?® rn Span ish. America, 

tnuel-di aped back seat. This 5liango. Nothing goes well after raa i:, 5 { ? relationship between 

seemed to be the point to which all ll.is.Thce is ^ ^ mfhWy coip" j Sjg . and » p£ 

their conversations and meetings Innocence Ivina dead. Murray the Carlos fijFNTfs i p a ,.i _ _ p L novels find storin 1 

had inevitably been hm.di.iK. There ,nad man, dead to” end .he white “ “ , ™ “ ' one of S Ch “ Mwl? J 

wus a sense of something final in trnci-comcdy is mocked l»v the Burnl "flier 01 f he earliest cucntoa, an ' 

the air, of something ended, thunderous y sky where d “ Sh anno p»*l«cd by Margaret Sayers ^jiberto, describes i! 

reached. . . Morgan fumed in- that mysterious and incomprchem Pfidcn “ buys 8 statu « « >! 

SJfjJfc ' ■.. M ?.r.8 dn repeated, nn.i- sihle god, flashed and capered hap- 231 PP . Seeker and Warburg. £6.50 ?om« to^llfe and hmmrfc 6?d ’ whki> 

plussed . J lie author is better ply above the silent dripping 436 16763 8 fo a de?th h dl h °^ nds ii 5 ma «« 

at describing bathing costumes. jungle'*. v 8 • - - . l® 8 by drowning. One critic 

“ horrible onzings from rite body '*, t c amusing tn rrt „,rj. E » .uic ”? s *a«rth«t the story i s dearly th» 

nr nr Mi.rmv m<>Li..n _ IE ”.?" lu . a,n 6 to contrast this - t , . . diary of a madmun*. , J , r* 


diplomat with the inverted snobbery West Africa] 
of an early Amis horn. A lower- their bodies, 
middle Southerner, he is infuriated .... 

Ik. thn i.s_ i Dio mnm 


Miaiigo 15 merely a romantic men- cultural life, and the success of the i ndiail niarv Tf » mdeouj 

ace, known by hearsay. Soyinka, in expert mental novel in Latin Vfi r v nr<MnTrK rlJt ™? dni i n ,° r a 
The King’s horseman, makes the America during the 1960s and wimeval force? h f u/'? e m c ed *>7 
Rriusli very shrewd ill their under- / 970s - commonly known as “cl of th/him/n hi^i n da . r k forCei 
standing Ot Nigeria, verv ernn.t in boom” (the use of nn English m ." n I 1 ® 81 v D .° nightmares 


TZ Eng £ ? l the >««? Do trigh/n S 
Lvealing g and 

to what extent StliurlH? EJ2 tldy ‘ ohedient, 

sss? 




Et5B£^-5 

good man ” is, however, llfustraiod the corpse— lltouglt it Is another pLonfc n0vel A Mw of thc ?h?hr iii«n," e T dlsput 1 d ’ to sBSd him to fh ^ L obl, *? d 

indirectly, in narcntlicsis p ■■ The , brilliance of his language, the ILf lT 10 the manager, who 

“* — exuberance and fertility of his merely burst out laughing 

- -.i-- i — i.s— something had gone wrong with 


f lood man ” is, however, illustrated 
ndircctly, in parenthesis. 

Morgan has also tn deni with tho 
North. Tho British Council has sent 
him an English poet with " longish 
fair hair, a middle parting and a 
woody Yorkshire accent”. At one 
point, during n numinous African ' 
nighf, Morgan finds himself bring- 
ing this poet down with a rugby 
tackle, thus discovering whether he 
Is, as Morgan supposes, a travelling ' 
salesman for a sexual-olds firm or, 
ns an African colleague suggests, 
nu avatar of the powerful god 
Shango. 

Also disliked and punished by 
Morgan Is a pleasingly hearty Welsh 
paterfamilias called Denali Jones ' 
who slaps fils back in the Euro- 
peans’ club and calls him “ Boya I ” 
Then there is Dr. Murray, a right- 


called Calvinist in tho South, even 
when neither Scot nor Sassenach 
h.u read a word of Calvin. Morgan 
has to go (o Dr Murray when he 

f ats tho clap from his African glrl- 
riond, ho even tries to jump tho 
queue — and Dr Murray's righteous* 
ness Is quite hellish. Morgan hates 
Itlui. Dr Murray is the sort of 
‘‘flood man in Africa” that makes 
. Morgan want to. be bad. . 

His boss, Arthur Fa ns ha we, is tho 
sort of man who grows daily more 
-interested and expert in his pre- 
vious, posting— rather as British 
generals are nileged to be con- 
stanriy preparing for the last war. 
The., Farsli ayves have much to tell 
Motgan about tha wisdom of Asia : 
they have; got up their house as n 
cross between a Buddhist temple 
and a Chinese restaurant, they teach 
Morgan Siamese toasts— but they 
pau not be doing much with Niger fa, 




exuberance and fertility of ms 
imagination, and his familiarity 
with modern cosmopolitan culture 
are there for all to see. Yet some 
readers refuse to be dazzled, alleg- 
ing that there is insufficient sub- 


Something had gone wrong whh 

hart ?irl in8 durina the niaht - " 

Ef f dl ® ft th ® water running in tha 

S t Sfcsi and 11 i 1 ^* 1 overf Iowed on 
to the floor and into the cellar. 



ing that there is insufficient sub- ** w *" **““ 4 * , *-o Louar., 

stance in all the cleverness and *!* other stories, Fuentes tha 
Inadequate control over the facilo social critic is more apparent as 
typewriter as .it clatters on. deter- he depicts the destructive effects 
mined to create the definitive, all- 0,1 the human personality of thn 
embracing masterpiece. corrupt and ttwdry modern world 

Now, for the first time, Englisn- CitY; But 

Speaking readers have access to V,‘ h se ’ sodaI criticism is 

some of Fuentes’s contributions to .mM.iJ,, a , p ? rt a more 


some of Fuenfes’s contributions to 1 «• imw 

a very different narrative genre, rondfth™ ex f Iorat J° n of the human 
the short story. Fuentes’s first J pS So?! aIma P ura " 

book, in fact, was a collection of art nrP pniw V. fop example, we 
“■tonja, Los dlas enmascarados 8 , st ory of a 

coUMtton, Cimtar stifling 

and' hvnnrri^i<-al <>#... 


■ (1954). Another collection, cantor srifiinn n „j u ~ — — 

de ciegos, appeared in 1964, by J iTJKJL h ^ pocr ' tlcal con ten- 
which time its author’s reputation Bue«S»fc C J 1 ®* 1 ® 8 " bourgeois life, 
as a novelist had been established ?emain sLSfSS'i thlng J nev L er 
by La regidn mil s Iransnarente nn«twn2f*^ p e fo ‘ Soon the 

(1958 ; translated as Where the Air £nn S *&f * ty a PPears that this rejec* 
Is Clear, I960), Los ‘ 5 


j? 958 l ? iSMwKrs *rys 

ii Clear, I960), ij ' J" 'th. namd Waf 

cicncias (1959 j The Good Con- JhSSKn/ i h S ,0St ’ nilQCOllc 8 of 
t _ coHdhood. And as the comploxl- 


science , 1961 ) and La muerte tie >■<« >.uu.uiv«- 

Artemio Cruz (1962: The Death of he W f f. 8l ' e . i ' ,v ' ed . to question 
Artemio Cruz, 1964). More novels u l8t t v“ a ,s anything 

have appeared since, and soma Ivnilnf? 1 S b ?i Ut c h i,d hood. and to 
-short stories, although the onlv I V °wfo L i wfietl, er the quest was not 
other collecrinn. r.hnf .. 8 hopeless one from the beginning. 


other collection, Chac ~Mool y otros 


Its gods and its iioHtiofnns. It is"Mor^ 
Ban who must deal with the priests, 
Morgan who ; must Worm Ills way 


Una 'tho Kinjanjan Nmi'onai‘”party 
(thus making It unpopular, as “a 
British, puppet”), flir vitality is 
, ;® wapd0d by the advances 
His wife ■ Bhnwfl S daughter and 

.Morgan*® dealings with Africans 
ate not qiilia sq plhmlble. Xhoro 
ft* PdHtklau and tmivorsity pro- 
fessor celled Chief Sam Adokunla 
Mweau to makl 


f rnm ^ ^ entirely derived ca ,|; u f nc e?sTw]it^^^jecnii^ 

ff 0 " 1 other two. Bitrnt Water «f|| Into his characters and thek 

} s a representative anthology, giv- different linguistic worlds Is 

' nE the >'V0 most Interesting stories impressive, and he writes in a wide 

ft om ! he , first book, five of the ran ,g3 Of styles with conviction. Ret 
seven Jn the second, and four later makes much use. of course of 

0n **‘ modern techniques such as rapid. 

The short story, which imposes unex P ,aIne ti transitions in time and 
P?.«i«K§r.'f : Ua own discipline on a writer Is ? p8C ^’ unalt, 'Ibuted direct speech, 

1 f Bn excellent remedy for meaalo- lnt0rior monologue with weakened 

i mania and logorrhea. It is a great P unctuatlon and so on, all of which 

i ^ a • phy, I think, that "el boom ” 10 - u V if t . he us M aI effects of increasing 

|f»SpT • 1' Bfliner with the current gross under- b °[h ‘ntensny and ambiguity, and 

¥%£&&• ; V ■ estimation of the importance and oDll 8lng the reader to become an 

w Ws&ft -'- ■■■ potential of the short story, have c rt - an . act ' ve collaborator. But 

• ’’ - |» al^ fj paBi led Fuentes and other Spanish- • en f es 18 a master of more tradi-| 

'^ifi ■ ■ c reWr b .l 

stk ssjs is&.’T jssrf Ma* M 0 ™a 

- .gwtwrw, cork Sti eet, London t from Fel>ntaiy 3, virtuosity and a fascinating and the 8tark concrete (actuality of “Bll 

: • ■ •• • ' ■ ' ■■ i mysterious richness. ®osto de la vlda ” (“The Coat of I 

g ’ ) and the sensual lushness | 


By Patricia Craig 


t . ■ . ‘of “Tlactocatzine, del.jardfn.de 

imprisonment sssk. rin a Fi?mi!h 

- widow * j.vffte SbK. 

impose! It^sa^ay of bbservfna fhn r .^ B .t h ^ f , ln 8 silk an Inde ^ d . the -difficulties Of riiy litri- 
MMiuau.fln.tLi ;^iI:.i 10 5S rvin 8 that alcoholic exile in Rome cnmnarln^ erv translation are huae. and it Is. 


£mnr cun edsHy persuajcTo' Dcltisb . g ' ' v - »' ■ " ''' ■ . I iiJ ^! 

S?WDA " * ■ * : - 

gjRt P skllfitl politician llka™Ad? Paptlyeg-.- . . 

: ^W8S’i¥“ bl '^ e Books., £5.95. 

.itiflh RS guid as i Dr.Mbrir^y and still' 0 .905441 26 5 "V 

.yore.Jmm-qbrtJile that, he wft4Ul us?: . ' ' - • 

, IJko , Morgan as . his . lri*nr. .. ■ 'i' •. • 1 1 


-• ponueroiu and 'mean inslflso cn a ^7. u+.. --- — a ii^sy irian ““"ms'-aimasc'cnuTi"" 

. lations. Rememborlng hlr lasPvS ex P® rien . cln 8. outrage at g do so - particularly if; as in tW 

to a snow leopard in a uriK -fill 6 in 8 boy in a Spanish present case, some of the Work if 

& .wATSm fflflSL-' child *. solved |°"® T efficiently and Intel II gen tl/ 

■ ■. . ",I thought,, if I Sred like vl J ana ) ' • ■ But r am . afraid that In most of the 

■SSS'. ® r if . you could fake a train as°I ■ Cnuriites contains one or two fhe translworis 

.j ■ ; Cai V would we be saved ?’* And she strlk ‘ n 8 similes, (“the day settled tuUI 1 n ? t whttt !t miRht be- 
i , addB i J never went near It again!" f ? as 8 ^uora dance into f 100 many 8t 5l Bis t 5S 

" of i y*. j, , n ,i > **t Its ttabicual , activities "i un,t a mtim forward factual errors, - and -too 

y™i ‘.for '-what ;S 1 i? ment ' but ; . ber of . original ideas Bu^a s?rabi man y places where elegant, if often 

a from a rich’ ¥t?iL TJ 1 ® . T won l an -' of diffuseSss keeps ' the themes M ® Dm l , t ated Spanish is tumed into 
, -SB ed.awJ Jgjy JBI». aji ‘uiwysttffixdd 5tete W And" Engfish which, is clumsy or even 
f® 6 *' turned '-hnsrif*if£v m8 J Ha e® .9Pd also, many unattached nardcinS 1 meaain gless. My other reservation, 

ft ioStsefcviegg. awgfea-g a-®; -apj&uuSaa: 


■Intlnn* T 8 - • S ** B . C ¥* nousowite experienc*"" to do «n n»-;...i»i.. i 

to a snow leopard a h Drivnt« vlsit ^.4 traat ™fnt of a boy* in a Spanish present case, soma of 

.^assssaras' ^ 

• • ■ line, you cm,*].. stories the translator’s 


■ rtVe f " V* 1 C WTO* - rusuesBness .serious conversation, with- •v«™pa..nuu 

M'PUzzhnghSs^S' 3kfld^ ^ t? W be treated 


cet)tnry ■ Mexican. hl4tt>ry ; : anql 
1 quotations from Mexican popular! 
sopgs play such a cerurel role io the 
.narration that it iS incomprehenslble, 
1 tt>‘ ?an- outsider. This Is ■ one of 
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The comedy of the commonplace 


By Stuart Sutherland 


PETER DE VRIES : 

Consenting Adults 

Or The Duchess Will Be Furious 

221pp. Victor Gollancz. £5.95. 

0 575 02934 X 


Kingsley Amis once remarked of 
Peter De Vries: “I would rate him 
thc funniest serious writer on 
either side of thc Atlantic.” De 
Vries’s humour derives not just 
from his remarkable capacity for 
word play, but from his ability to 
invent situations that invert the 
natural order of things. In his last 
novel, Affldtfer Music, he presented 
not an adulterous coupie guiltily 
hiding from u jealous husband, but 
h husband who feels guilty because 
it is lie who is hidden in a cup- 
hoard while his wife Is in bed with 
her lover. De Vries's puns are in- 
genious enough to justify thc 
uliihornte situations often needed to 
set them up: in nil early novel, 
fur example, lie has someone throw- 
ing stones at seabirds in order 
that, nn being asked what ho is 
doing, he can remark “ I’m leaving 
no tern tins toned ”. Some of De 

Vries’s aphorisms are worthy of 
Oscar Wilde, and his characters are 
never short of repartee. The ultra- 
modern young clergyman of 
Mackerel Plaza is caught staring at 
a girl's legs ; “ Stop looking at my 
legs ”, she says, to which he replies 
“Don’t worry, ma’mn, my thoughts 
were on higher things Of twen- 
tieth-century novelists, only P. G. 
Wodehouse and Evelyn- Waugh 
have De Vries’s capacity to make 
the reader laugh out loud. 

Do Vries is also a serious satirist 
of the American way of life, having 
savaged, among, others, clergymen 
who rely on Madison Avenue 
methods to enlarge their flocks, 
psychiatrists whose ■ treatments 
change the form but not the quality 
of their patients’ madness, and 
artists for whom the novelty of a 
gimmick makes up for its lack of 
meaning. He gently exposes middle 
class snobbery and acquisitiveness, 
but sympathizes with the dreams 
of youth that end in disillusion. 
Even his characters’ love of verbal 
pyrotechnics is only a means of 
distracting themselves from the 
poititlessness of much human exis- 
tence: as he puts it in bis latest 
novel, Consenting Adults, “One 
was a stick of bone and a strand 
of gut riding for a piteous splinter 
of eternity on a speck of astral 
foot. A fresh gust from Aldebaran 
at my heels, I ran upstairs two at 


a time and pulled the covers over 
my head. Thus began my nervous 
breakdown.” 

Consenting ' Adults is rarely 
serious and only occasionally does 
it evoke pathos. It is more of 
a fun novel than a funny one — a 
literary romp. It reverts to a 
device so effectively used in some 
of De Vries’s earlier nnvels, such 
as Comfort Me With Apples-, the 
narrator, Ted Peaclimn, is a young 
boulevardier whose plebeian parents, 
both of whom are furniture 
removers, are a source of embar- 
rassment. Feachum is a home-spun 

E hilosopher who collects around 
im a crowd of devotees: “ I . . . 
tried never to fudge on my obliga- 
tion tn give them some kind of 
observation to hiiglitcn their day, 
some scrap of thought or crumb of 
wisdom, If possible an aphoristic 
coinage however modest." He also 
claims, and indeed exhibits, “ an 
imaginative gift for metaphor ", but 
for thc most part lie eschews puns, 
an act of .self-restraint which will 
disappoint De Vries’s aficionados. 
Like his predecessors, Peochuin 
lacks tho touch of greatness 
needed in a hero, and is not nasty 
enough to be an anti-hero: he is 
more of an anti-anti-hero. 

The plot Df CoMSeutiiig Adults is 
typically diffuse, consisting mainly 
of a string of isolated episodes held 
together by the reader’s knowledge 
that the main character is progress- 
ing through youthful glory to a 
conventional marriage and the 
tedium of suburbia. The sixteen- 
year-old Peachum first encounters 
culture in the form of the German 
lady, Mrs d’Amboise, whom Hb 
serves as a nude model. She insists 
that he •• marry her youngest 
daughter. Columbine, when she 
reaches maturity: since she Is only 
ten at the outset of the story, he 
has a lengthy wait during which 
his lusts drive him in other direc- 
tions. Although his other amours 
are much more promising (the staid 
Columbine suffers from spots, 
allergies and a bom of anorexia 
nervosa), they slip away from him: 
lie finally succumbs to Columbine’s 
ambivalent attractions and to his 
horror finds himself proposing 
marriage. 

De Vries’s narrator has a fond- 
ness for literary parody, unusual 
words, pranks, bizarre philosophical 
arguments, and the misuse of 
psychoanalytic concepts. The jokes 
or parodies that do not quite come 
up to scratch are his responsibility, 
and they help to establish his 
character; the author can takp the 
credit for the better quips. Perhaps 
conscious that whou he was writing 
Consenting Adults he was not con- 
sistently at the peak of his 


aphoristic pawn, De Vries lias 
Peachum going through a bad 
patch in which liis lose touch drives 
away his disciples. Consider the 
mots “She had that awkwardness 
for which grace Is a poor sub- 
stitute ”, “ Marriage is to courtship 
ns humming is to singing ", “ A self- 
disparaging ego-maniac.”, “Modesty 
is often a mask for Inferiority ”, 
and “Thc road to bad intentions Is 
paved with hull": who would have 
guessed that the first three arc sup- 
posed to represent die narrator on 
top form whereas the othor two are 
made In a desperate attempt to 
retain his disciples ? It is only when 
Peachum is reduced to remarks like 
“ It is not true that some people 
need less sleep. They only sleep 
faster ” that wo become convinced 
that neither Peuchum’s nor De 
Vries’s powers arc at full stretch. 
That is also true even of some of 
tho literary allusions. “ Wo got lost 
on a motor jaunt to Marrakesh, 
whan a pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn misdirected us somo where 
along thc line. . . .’’—fun, but not 
funny. 

The jokes made by De Vries's 
characters arc of course not always 
intentional and he retains his mas- 
tery of tho ill-turned phrase. Ted 
Peachuni’s father, Impressed by liis 
soil’s exegesis on anal eroticism, 
says: “Anal, my ass, but keep talk- 
ing like that it'll get . you Into 
Harvard” When one of her-' sons 
takes to wearing a single earring. . 
Mrs d'Amboise consoles herself 
with the remark: "As long as he 
don’t wear two,” I also liked “The 
distances between some of those 
stars is astronomical”, and, of a 
paedophiliac . Father Christmas. 

“ He’s a disgrace to his uniform - 
The competitive spirit between DQ 1 
Vries's characters tempts one to. 
join in: how about "That’s much 
too intimate to tell my : analyst " ? 

In Consenting Adults De Vriea 
also does well with the contrariety 
of situations. A 'fire starts in a 
fire alarm : a chiropractor dislocates 
his own back while manipulating 
a patient : and a mail prophet warns 
Ted Peachum to “Beware of those 


Head in the stars 


By Paul Taylor 

JOHN BANVILLB : 

Kepler 

J92^.Qi||cker and Warburg. £5.95. 


John Banvjlle bas 'scored befort dn 
this Hue of country. The back cover 
ol-> Kepler, proudly sports the laudfl- 1 
tory .remarks QritiR^M.lavish.ed on 
his previous . prize-winning .novel, 
Dr Copernicus , This latest,, au Jipnr 
our able - foIlim'up,*nreemsr‘sw 
him more of the same. A? a histori- 
cal novelist ; Banville , is amazingly , 
adept at evoking the flavour, and 
. the feet, of the period he Is writing 
about, while qs aq expositor of tho 
scientific and philosophical Ideqs of 
Ms herb he is admirably fluent and • 
lucid. Not the 'least- of me plfaabree 
to, be i derived ■ JronviKepter is' the. 

«<mn Ttaniilll . . ' tn/'Nla aAHflitAtiB 


of character on ideas. Out of the 
emotional and financial 'mess of- 
Kepler’s life (shunted as he was, 
thanks to antl-Lutberan laws, a par- 
simonious wife and the caprice of 

S atrons, from refuge to refuge), 
tere emerged a psychological com- 
pulsion to find an all-embracing 
universal order, a desire which gave 
risd ultimately to Kepler’s law of 
world harmony- which states' that 
“ the squares of the period^ of 
evolution of any two planets ere 
td'each other as the cubes of their, 
mean distances from the sun”. <Jn 
its hare prase fbnmulntionj this does 
not seem much to get- wbrked up 
about. ■ It Is Banvllld’b "achievement 
: W .-charge, each' of TCeDkt^disti: 


who go down to the sea in ships”: 
since he never goes to sea,- he feels 
quite safe until his car collides with 
a twenty-five foot ketch being -towed 
behind a station-wagon, of more 
consequence : ih the. novel’s develop*, 
ment is Feachutn’s attempt to con- 
vince- himself that Columbine’s, 
nymphet-like attractions mean noth- 
ing to him. Meeting another young 
girl ih a "public- park, lie tests his 
power : to resist temptation by pat- 
ting her on the head: despite his. 
repeated self-reassurances (“-the 
pleasure that went through me at 
the realization that 1 felt, absolutely 
nothing-*-thi$. would put rout to a|I 
knowing suspicions. ”), he-,is caught 


Harmonia Mundi -which was inciting 
the turmoil. He. found .jt Increas- 
ingly difficult to separate his Owft 
inrter confusions from those of tha 
outside 1 world end. feared i .for ; his' 


by a policeman while searching for 
a frisbee wiili her in a thicket of 
bushes. 

Ted Pc ac hum’s lusts are nothing 
if not variegaicd. He pursues a 
policewoman in uniform, with 
whom, needless to say, he attempts 
to copulate in the back of n patrol 
car, deriving a sexually polymor- 

K hous thrill from the need to divest 
er, before he can “ take silk ”, of 
trousers supporting a revolver, 
cartridges, handcuffs, radio, arrest 
tickets, and a night stick. He also 
falls in love with a matronly 
German girl, and to his chagrin is 
" turned on by everything about 
Snooky von Sickle that Schopen- 
hauer deplored”. His final 
Imbroglio involves group sex with 
identical triplets — all chorus girls. 
The episode enables him to reply to 
his current mistress’s 1 question 
"■Is It another woman ? ", “ Not 
exactly ”, 

Moving with the times, Dc Vries 
provides lubricious but accurate 
descriptions of tho sexual act, but 
he transforms them by adding the 
bathos of the banal events that 
precede, follow, or, too often, 
accompany the ecstasy. Like many 
of his characters, De Vries never 
quite knows whether to take him- 
self seriously : Ills descriptions — - 
which Include three (appropriately 
enough) of Ted Peachunrs per- 
formn trees. with his triplets— can be 
read either os genuinely erotic or 
as parody. 

De Vries retains his eye for 
commonplace events. He provides 
a splendid account of a beer- 
swilhng,-- .pretzel-crunching family 
reunion of emigre American 
Germans he captures the slang 
and antics of furniture removers : 
and he dencrlbes the wearing ot 
new shoes, that have to be trodden 
•with care since the owner cannot 
decide whether or not they should 
be returned to the shop. 

CoRseiiting Adults only occasion- 
ally .attempts . to capture life’s 
pathos : its main characters may 
not achieve all their ambitions, but 
they remain largely unscathed. The 
most touching episode is when 


Peach urn’s mother bundles up his 
father's prized collection, of child- 
ren’s comics and throws them out. 
The father exclaims “Do you know 
how much these things are worth? 
Thousands Peachum then des- 
cribes his mother’s reaction : 

1 could hardly bear to look up 
from my eggs. My mother s eyes 
were a dog's eyes. What had she 
done to deserve this, after a life- 
time of drab diligence relieved 
by nothing more than a spot of 
slap and tickle with Pinky Mont- 
morency and the new-neighbour 

welcoming parties. ,.?] thought 

of the buffet porcupine bristling 


of the buffet porcupine bristling 
with tootli picks on which were 
impaled the chunks of cheddar 
and Victorian sausage fingers, 
and bled quietly to death, . , . 
She sank into a _ kitchen chair 
and sat there with a stunned 
expression. 

De Vries displays here his most 
original knack— the capacity to 
convey simultaneously 1 absurdity 
and sadness. 

The moral of Consenting Adults 
lies ih its ending, when the hero, 
after t;hq J passing glory of his verbal 
and sexital adventures, stf^jes down 
with Columbine, Strive against the 
conventions a s you nuty, they will 
catch up with you in the end. Da 
Vries might, have taken his motto 
from Swmburno: 

Time turns the old things to derision 
Our loves into husbands and wives ; 
And marriage and death and 
division 

Make barren our livos. 

Consenting Adults may not be 
De Vries’s best novel since It lacks 
any new ingredient, yet It retains 
the sharp contrarieties of his writ- 
ing style. His prose is entirely his 
own — which is to say a mixture of 
tile styles of others larded with 
biblical English and modern slang, 
and with metaphors drawn from 
such everyday happenings as the 
freezer unthawing. Anyone Unfor- 
tunate enough never to have read 
him might do better to start with 
an earlier novel such as Comfort 
Me luitfc Apples, but unlike Ted 
Peachum, he is in no danger of 
driving away his devotees. If Con- 
senting Adults only barely justifies 
Kingsley Arnis’s claim that he is 
today’s funniest serious writer, it Is 
nevertheless pure' fun to read. 


Sk?^"*** -* J 


buvnics mut iiiv auumiiAijr anu liis 

poetry that they held for tha 
astronomer himself. 

But tbp . book Is’ not so .un^ubtle ; 
as to suggest that fCepler’s wqfl a 
steady march of mind onward and 1 
Upward to fhe light of truth'. Europe 


. concert! ngly : pietal'.ppse, to Keefer's 
most abstract theories oh- the hor-;. 
mania muridi, from thp f* tbrbb "Vof, 
oranges in a pewter , dish (Kepler 
sees orapggs for the first time, when 
he vlil'tg Prague) tliroligh tq ’the. 

. reypliitiohdfy ellipse Jaws- pf .the 


kepUr- 'cbiitrlvei '.'to ' be ' both/ a 
hotel of Ideas and a novel' pf^har4c> 
ter, anti . . one" ■ moieoVW'which 
: shrewdly adumbrate^ the. InSw^nfce,' 


as imperial * Mathematician'', •‘to. 1 
Em Per dr ' R uH o 1 ph ■ (in succession to: ; 
Tycho .Brahe}’, 1 Kepler . fir dl&nayeu ; 
to ' flftd 1 that- thp main' 1 seHtfce - re- 
quired of him Is to pldt astrological >; 
ch&rt*, 1 birf-he ; is; quick to' defend 
1 astrology froiui ■ the roof-and-brahehi. 
attack made 1 on it by /Feselhts. For 
Kepler, '-God was to be fouod in the 
geometrical .relationships tet' ub ,; lh \ 
nature! ahd’; in the heavens, ‘ | y 

, ’there, were, however, hioreriiet-- 
jrpW}hg plakhes Vat weep .'Keplers- 1 

Yfer. the.v, astfuhomer began to>. 
- wonder if Itf was a demon 1 risen 1 ' 
from 1 the ;. closing pages;, of the- 


outside 1 world and, feared i .for-: his 1 
sanity... When Kepler's mother. J? 
tried for -.dabbling lq r witchcraft, 
Banville is very, acute in' bringing, 
out the ■ perverse sense of ■ anti- 
climax which is felt by her family., 
Kepler realizes, ?! with amazement, 
and a sick heave, that , he was, yes, 
it was the only , word, disappointed, 
Lika . the retit of them/ including 
even, perhaps, bis mother, he; had 
wanted isomBthing to. happen ; not. 
torture necessarily, but something; 
and: he was^dlsnpMinCe , d.* > Banrifle 

nnn^racters' aPecaugut 1 mUteqn- 
settling' crdss-ciirreots between 
essentially, medieval end rtiodbm 
outlobke. • 1 ' : 1 

' ti thd hoyOl has 1 d fault It is in 
ftti" rather - xhbfst' and lirtcrirlcal' 
attitude to Kepler. Jt curthhteiy, ex- 
plqitti.'the age-old natfative rhythpV 
of: pVogretis-setbick'progtetiSi- but 


Ss-aOtbtick-piogress, ■ but 
;■ ■■setbatks— his/ wife’s 
lura to. ' leave, him 1 any- 
r will, tbei’f Inandal hftg- 


Thd Divine Comedy of Vll 1 

DANTE ALIGHIERI ‘ ; Y*\' 

Ayend ^atiBlatipki Mfith ■ 

Introduction aiijj ;/■" ■ .. : 

AnhojOtibiia by; ; : ;V ' - 

AlXENMAI^EiBAtTM 
This ffrat volume of The, CaJJfornia 
Dante, The In/amoj with en face 
English, and Italian text, has 
prompted a aequenoe of forty-two 
; gyaphla "mQditallona u bjr Barry • M 
;• . MoSqt, Tha acaprd of iemark- y .. 

able pjoptla, scholarly, graphic, . , , : ^ ' ' f 

• and typogiaphla' gifts makes /' r 1 • ’ 
thia a unique edition; one* that \,0f 1 , . ^ . 

can only Confirm Burton Keffel’a L V - %*?' ":+/ 

\ ■ Jbd^nieiif'ih r Tfiie Denver . ' 

’ ‘ Qufirtprlyf M .We.are about fp haya,' 1 ^ -:' :i A v|&4*i.ii 

vat long. last, -an ^Engljshetf ■'■ a /.-w, ’ -i' ' JpvfZ 

1 




1 MBders of pdat^. ,r ' ; ;• * '- I 

. Tha CallfomfaDtfri ta; will contain an Intro- T 
duotion and facing text arid Verstf translation* ; Y- 1 ’I 


often ' PtB ;• "Sbtbi 
vicious, failure' to 


I a s ep aiatfe' volume ; of comiiiBptary for each cantlca, The three 


thing' la her will, tbr t flnfndal hag- 
gliog With his poefi ;b«bvei step- 
daughter, Rogiha, for: Wham. fie' v has 


Dantisi - in- these volumes, each'.Caiita \VD1 he tha subject pf ah ' 

a / . it-' i l ' . n * i * 1 ■ " « f*i if ' 


seemr.witehhtad s; -there, kr* echoes 
bf.tKar cloying' sendmeutaHty, which' 
tiohiorimes threatens 'to vitiate Chap- 
lip’s .art, SimllarWpredccapled as it- 
'with'! the de^iction.'pf ! httle ; pub- 1 


sc^oi^mbs. ThitSirt/rihMe^ ! . • I. 

thirty-four— canto iCadinga in fiadh'vblutns wUlbe' ,-YL 


and emerges as 'a tyst^ate historical 
novel !: whjcb ■ She hftgd* '■ th , dram In 
more detril. vervennd jhslght than 
marijr a hovel three’ rimes, its- length*. 


■: aupplemeht^d by a'bbmpreh^narvb; indek-gloasary and 
gynoptld appendixes 1 ; . t' 

- -• ,j ' • 1 , : ' . aae.pggdg, «15.00 ■ 

■ : . j.!. : 

, Homo* 3? hd^, 8 tr 0 el, London W.1V ;: 




'["•.L' '','v 

. ,u .’.i. ; . i' : ; 

1 - . i 1 -' 1 : -y' 1 ’ 
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wemuiMiders 


By Eric Korn 


I ifo not know how you spend the 
loni! evenings, liui 1 have luun 
wa I In wing in u clinic e oi ck-ric.il 
imbroglio, ns recorded in .-lia Extra- 
art lint try Trial. <4 full /spurt taken 
in shorthand of the extraordinary 
case of the Reverend If. 11 . versus 

the ilsi’tl Anthony l.cfron Courtney, 
Clerk of Donnghrook Church, for 
alleged dcfainatioii of character. 
(John Rryun, Wellington Quoy, 
opposite the mciul bridge, Dublin 
1833. Price Is Gr!. I have suppressed 
the plain tiff's name mi til 1 have 
secured the telcpljy, li lin-un und 
pop-up rights.) 

The Plaintiff ik- prises th:n he is a 
llioi (Highly respec tahiu pirsnu. a 
clergy in on tif i he Church nf 1-ngInml 
(enc pets the impression that sonic 
of rho irreverent hehnvinui- of tin* 
crowd dime from persons who were 
not members of the lisrahlislied 
Cli urc hi Settled in Duiinybrnolc, lie 
bicumc acquainted with u Mrs 
Maguire and her daughter, whom 
Juier lie mu riled. The curate was 
olio u visitor at ilic house and 
apparently a friend; ihey shared 
tlmrltubh duties. Imuglue, then, 
the plaintiff’s Rrief nnd shock 
when, applying lu the Archdeacon 
for a licence to preach, he was 


imcmiptcd by the curate with die 
words “Ha is an improper pc rsnu. 
He might as well be living in u 
common brothel as where lie lives. 
Such a man might da vary well to 
read prayers, but it would he on 
awful thing to hear such a person 
dictate the Word of God from the 
pulpit." 

Mr Holmes, for the plaintiff, as 
on many occasions speaking out 
w!ie:i he should have held his 
tongue, says that his client Is a 
decent man now, whatever he might 
have done with Mary Jones while 
he was at College r urged on by 
the torrent of vice which too often 
suirouncls the path of youth"). As 
fur Miss .Maguire, his client married 
her in Church in September 1831, 
and though it is true, that she gave 
buth. some three months' later, that 
was all right because they had been 
secretly married ail along. The 
ceremony had been performed by 
a Lutheran called Schwartz who 
had had no witnesses and kept no 
. records; tho Court- is- unimpressed. 


Uniting JnyccJiis anumg my 
readers may, however, have 
become aware that the events 
ud verted in (and the dsieiisk* are 
not inine-j ure taking place nn a 
certain Matte llo tower where just 
seven Ly-ihreu years later a stately, 
pUinip, medical student will find 
himself in need of a shave, t can't 
find u reference to tliir, in the 
rather inadequate concordance I 
have to hand, but the themes nf 
juiymcn, Inusc ladies and sexual 
exposure (“some hugger let down 
the hack nf tho omnibus, and he 
caught his death of the fusiliers") 
recur throughout Finnegans l Vo At. 
Ifuvc I unearthed another key? 

► * * 

.Strong contender for nomination us 
leu .it reverence- inducing title nf 
1 -'HI is The Way to Write by John 
Fairfax und John Moat. (88pp l'.lm 
Tree Press. £3.95 or Cfi.50, which 
takes the hardback well over llint 
cheapcr-to-Xerox boundary pub- 
lishers would da well in heur in 
ini nd). It cumcs with u preface by 
Ted Hughes and is therefore 
a collectible (cun I have one nf the 
cloven copies hors sjric on pink 
Lnfuniu with tin cxlru suite nf end- 
papers?). 

, Out do nnt bo put off by the 
title or produce your sneer-reflex 
bccuuso tile book draws from the 
uutliors' experience at the creative 
crash-courses of the Arvon Foun- 
dation, which have been running for 
twelve years. The characteristic 
English response to the mention of 
Creative Writing courses — '* inevit- 
ably dismissive and usually deri- 
sive " — Ted Hughes rightly 
condemns as the reflex of a nega- 
tive mass- hypnosis, which has 
damaged education, disintegrates 
talent, and may rend that social 
connective tissue, "tile coherence 
of Englishness ". For " it is easy 
to neglect or reject oUr sacred 
1 , ■ .• easy for a nation 

to break in fragments and dio." The 


times lief nrc-anri-af ter examples ; 
and they arc not above vivisecting 
an eminent pueni to study its 
physiology ; I especially enjoyed 
“Adltf strop" with the proper 
names left out : 

And for that minute a bird sang 
Close by, and round him, mistier 
Farther and farther, all the birds 
Of the parish and the surrounding 

shire. 

* * * 

But I think they are wrong about 
toadstools. Discussing the otiosity, 
maleficence and altogether-to-be 
discnnr.igedncss of adjectives, they 
sjy — -in n kindly contrivance — 
“avoid them like tho poisonous 
toadstools ’’ nnd then introduce an 
italicized objector who points out 
that "poisonous" is an adjective 
and redundant : " Toadstools are 
poisonous. If you want to eat them 
yau have to eat edible toadstools, 
inu need an adjective to make 
them edible." This Is false. " Poison- 
ous toadstool ■ is pleonastic, 
•cdtbic toadstool ’* is contradictory. 

Toadstool ’» is used to moan " a 
visihhi poisonous fungus " and 
therefore— as any mycologist worth 
his garlic will agroe— is a word 
without any objective correlative, 
and therefore is a word that should 
be used by no-ono, certainly not by 
what one might call. If one did not 
nimd evoking an imago of a nco- 
Bnitalist tower of Pisa, poets with 
a leaning towards the concrote. 

But then of course all poetry is 
concrete, except " concrete poetry ”, 
Docs anybody know any good mush- 
rnom poetry by the way? I mean 

B whore the chanterelle or tho 
is examined with the a tten- 
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the negative sleep, iu some degree 
or other, whether we like It or not, 
and each one of us has to struggle 
separately to become awaro or it 
aki 


P- nd £ lv ]‘ke , i from It In our own 
Courtney'* attorney then nl legos i'/ es . ■ An ^ J h,a ** what Fairfax and 
that Mrs Maguire senior, so Tar "*oat aro doing, for themselves nnd 

' «--« *---- • - * - - for those who come to the sixty 

courses h year held at the Totieigh 
. Barton and Lumb Bank Centres. 

_ _ Which doesn't lead 'Hughes to 

irostmite who lias been abandoned . maka fan0lful claim*. “Does fhe 


h»«5hho suhiui, so mr 

from being given to piety and good 
works ("and by the by what had 
happened to the Parish Funds ? '* 


“Objection.") is a retired Ldndon 

E ros unite who lias been abandoned 
y her husband, « a wijrf young fel- 


, low just returned from India "i be- 
Cause oE her extravagance, -ghd now 
• inhabits d Splendid house In Sandy*- 
- mount t mud jhoro.I ant Instructed 
1 lias. admitted colonels, majors, cap-, 


whole Machinery of An/on really 
como down to this : the student gaz- 
ing in baffled joy at a few lines of 
red frotn that abnor- 



o£ laugh tor.) 

.5ChlpBs.bogiri.ro get rough when 
, the evidence Of ait elderly artillery, 
man is Introduced. .Hfc had tr'allbd 
thy ■coujije to Sandymount, put.of 
idle. curiosity,, where “they. went up 
the toutin' step; info the tower,! 
then goes.. up myself -lUTdirijn : my 
,■ . °aUi;I saw. him, *-** ‘ok top: of tho 
tewek with the Iqtly . ns I belong 


. capturec 

■ IJtalj ; odPhorlc fo w days— before it 

CT hlm back into the jaws. of the 
to be chewed'up by'the Forces 
that chew up the rest of us? The 
answer h : Yes- Ip doas." It is. a 
fine and impassioned preface, and 
the book it introduces is 'modest and 
wholly i admirable,: 'vary profitable 
and necdssary advice "about.: having 1 

A 1 1 111 B Alin 'a * i\i nna. Am m 



tion one Is expected to show a 
columbine or a woodviolet, not 
fungi as Images phallic or putre- 
factive, and certainly not D. H. Law- 
rence. No gentleman (see "How 
beastly the bourgeois is ”) would 
k » L . a mushroom. There’s old 
reliable Erasmus Darwin : "On 

DOVE’s green brink the fair 
TREMELLA stood. /And view'd her 
Playful image in the flood " with a 
more than adequate footnote— “I 
L Ve n- smce .^ een wel1 informed that 
the Tremella Nostoc is a mucilage 
voided by herons after thay have 
eaten frogs There's also a dubious 
quatrain by Andrew Young ; 

Here the horse-mushrooms make a 
_ „ • , fairy ring. 

Some standing upright and some 
,, ' , overthrown, 

A small Stonehenge* where heavy 
. , . , black snails cling 

And bite away, like Time, tho 
„ , , tender stone, 

uo norse-mushrooms ever grow In 
auch annular abundance? I 
bought last week in a French 
an d subsequently ate, a 
half-kilo of mushrooms, I thhjk 
tne horse mushroom but possibly 
Agaricus subyeronatus-rtm expert, 
ence front , .which I am returning, 
reluctantly to the Ught of common 
day— and if I had the luck to find 
them • on . the hoof I ^vould 
reach for a pan, not a pen. .The 
j TO*, Presumably one of 
the dark forms of Capaea nemoralis. 

nnrhnnc unv r» • 1 


Joan Lock qualified as a nurse and 
then, changing course as a surpris- 
ing number of nurses have done, 
spent six years in the Metropolitan 
Police. Her husband, a police officer 
too, has recently retired from tlie 
staff at Marlborough Street Magis- 
trates' Court. Between them they 
have accumulated a thorough' know- 
ledge of that unique institution’s 
working machinery, plus a shrewd, 
U nsenn mental and kindly rapport 
with its involuntary natrons, a stage 
army of the criminous and the 
cretinous. 

It is the most cosmopolitan'of rill 
our magistrates' courts, and the 
only one of the original eighteenth- 
century London magistrates’ offices 
— there were eight nf them — still 
on its original site. This it has 
occupied since 1792, the year in 
which Tom Paine was prosecuted 
for publishing liis Rights of Man, 
and Mary Wallstonocraft went un- 
punished for publishing her Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Women. 
The Times once referred to it as 
“the graveyard of more than one 
magisterial reputation ”, but it lias 
also cradled some of the most out- 
standing, among them Paul Bennct, 
VC, Leo Gradwell, Edward Robey 
and Daniel Hopkin — Hopkln's life 
story and term of office being at 
least as remarkable as that of the 
Bow Street Fieldings. 

Mention of the respective rights 
of men and women impels • me to 
quote one of Mrs Lock’s reminis- 
cences of her own six-year stint as 
a West End policewoman, from the 
many brisk and funny anecdotes in 
her book: 

It always struck me as rather 
drpll that, when I went off late- 
. tum duty after chasing, searching 
and fingerprinting pfbstliiites 
arrested for soliciting to the 
annoyance of male passengers, I 
would be so persistently annoved 
by men soliciting me as I tried 
to cross the Bayswater Road- 
There was no specific charge for 
that, and there still isn't. .Mind 



TtoTZ £■ 11 — 

But if I hod to choose one vkn Hli 1 
that sets the tone it would ba&A 
One morning not long m , 
noise of a throat being c |mhJ ' 
mode the gaoler look up fromH 
task of compiling the MsgiarsS 
Register to see a vaguely f a X, 
face gazing earnestly at hN 
“ Excuse me guv,” said its o ml ■ 
but shouldn’t my cell door k 
locked ? ” w 

It may come as an unpafarti 
reminder to those reformers *[, 
have been urging far fifty years ib 
the courts should no longer it 
staffed by policemen that 
specially seconded police runik 
court list, look after a> 
prisoners, and execute warrari 
for non-appearance or non-pa 

ment ~ c c w ~ 

they 
groups 

the wa . . ...» 

are typed, with copies, on a type, 
aliv ancient typewriter by i 
policeman who lias never b« 
taught to type. ] 

It is probably true to say that Mul 
borough Street, like many anothu 
magistrates' court, so tar fna 
thinking up or organizing chaip 
in its own staffing or procedure,! 
always just recovering from chsogt 
imposed on it from outside. Porni 
part, though fully aware that the 
should be no “ police court staff 1 
now that there are no long 
“police courts", I would advaett 
leaving these busy tribunals al« 
so long as they can call upta lb 
services of policemen like Jcii 
Lock's husband — whose own sttuj 
and character, no less remarkaty 
than hers, can be read here btf 
tween the lines. 

Necessarily, I suppose, Mrs Led 
briefly reviews some of Mat^ 
borough Street’s causes cil&bm- 
Oscar Wilde, the Cleveland Stra 
Affair, Nina and the Five Hats (M 
Clyde Wilson, the Magistral* 
thought the Soviet Union was prett 
mean with its allowances 
Russian athletes), the odi 
Messina brothers, Christine K?? 1 
But the essence of this book is 
its presentation of the ordln. 
daily court-room scene, spiced wii 
pungent and sometimes opinioriar 
comment and always conipul 
readable. 
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Infamous Occasions 
Being an Examination of Some 
Famous Racing. Scandals and Sen- 
sations- Down the Ages 
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to tho Established Church I didn't 
wish to any ; any more- about It”. 
This evidence is introduced ,to .prove 
.that tliey ; corild not' he secretly mar- 
rle. 9 , or they tvould not 'be- doing 
« ®) ,-l®P of tows' in Sandymbiinr, 


pdrhnps var, olivacca Risso, or 
possibly Heltcigona lapicidai var/, 
nigrescent. Shirley Conran is 


. | • ,, , . liiv VI!. LUcq OI 

iidlrdctnesi arid specifldityi of dos- 
criblng objects ,nnd not. the feelings 

H p { nctIc . al mechanic's mfinaams. Shirley Conran is 

J”*-' J°® in 1 to quoted as saying that Life is too 

. mystqribs of short to ; stuff a mushroom, but I 

dany It rwhy l, Mo If Aort of 
PU'/yWo 'havp rio time to sit ahd 
stuff ? /Without a nosli so rare' and 
IUU 3 entmy 



First the goo'd news. The good hews 

f yJ rhinkl '°P d • Artists' 

: is in business at the 
old address. - The bad news^ is The 

Srffi P ? at8 '» 

Kv Publications, 

E3.50), which (Ms fewor pages, costs 

8BH“W-. , rW 


THE VERY RICH HOURS OF 

COUN^yON stauffenberg '■ 

: ' 1 sfity 61 llje ! 

. -, , inan , \ 

. . fli’srissihaie HjtJ6r J ririjj whb came, so, cIo£b 
; . to .cJiungii^ tho world’s history.'^ 1 ' •’ ... 

• 4t DQfi I y oillw^nihg fadl aiid fidlipni M : : 

Oxti’emqly well wi’iuift arid liroVijig.'i^aii ■ 
r : ?mpqr*foL ; p^^ 

fSlilpwickfi jpoksod, 1 ,, hltd^ia5kSnmhpfi^:.' , •!» : -j ' . 

; ’ Bluoriiribyby V^y,J^i)don Wpi A Jt$q ;■ : 

* f- viy i n i .«i° -i i» ’ \ 
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Considering the amount of money 
at stake in racing and the fact that 
throughout its history many .persons 
prominently engaged in the sport 
have j never been seriously Ham- 
pered in their activities by the 
possassion of moral, scruples, 

memorable turf scandals have been 

Surprisingly small in number,. - In 
consequence the few really sensa- 
tional ones tend to get. trotted out 

1 8 ’ . Q?ld ^ BVe 

Ho« n ui S K 0c f“ f0 P s ’ 8j0 ^ n ” 

h be a st impart qn, original 
?i - y a ^RP, bn S art attitude- that 
is antl-estaipllshment throughout. ■ 

a' T rfe,^ y !^ 0 no , 8i, ^ h tWnp as 
■■ i ^ racing but mere' 

. d ^18 with the 
seamier sj.de.. of the sport, and it 

l to! 


? ualiflcation of Craganour in .il 
913 Derby. Predictably Wricon^ 
is tough on Durham and also V 
Major Eric Loder, Senior Steusr 
at Epsom. There were many faf 
to the Craganour case — feuds 
tween jockeys, hostility between 
Loder and Ismay families 
Bower Ismay owned Craganc 
and public resentment ■ against M 
Ismays after the slnkiag of « 
Titanic, Nevertheless it is no.c^j 
tainty that injustice was 
trated. I remember the late- pih 
Jack Jarvis telling me that Mlat 
the race he hurried down 
the top of. the stand (o oartL 
Aboyeur, convinced that Ctaganoor j 
Would lose the race. 1 

Admiral Rous did great JhlnP* 
for the English turf but hot-beadeij- 
ness . sometimes landed him. totM:. 
.soup, He , was not at his . 

:ov^r the Vvarjilng off .of the fatibg 
.correspondent of ’ tile' Montffl I'-| 
Post arid Welcome makes . .yl fl 
most of his misjudgmpnt. 

■^hW T Welcome , is at*palns to enipfil' - 
.size 1 Lord George* '. Bentinck* i 

. arrogance apd' the - undoubted' ■ wf.' 
i-hnf t, . ner- 


F. K. FROCIIASKA : 

W’omcn and Philanthropy In Nine- 
teenth Century England 
301pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £15.95. 
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The author remarks in his Preface 
that his original object in under- 
taking this study was to fill one 
or two gaps in David Owen's dis- 
tinguished English Philanthropy, 

] 660-1960, but I would like to think 
that it has developed into a con- 
tribution to the history of the 
emancipation of women bb well", 
although the research had begun 
from an interest in philanthropy 
rather than in feminism. Dr Proch- 
aska succeeds admirably in both 
his main and his contingent task. 

I recall meoting David Owen 
when ho was working on hi* magts- 

{ erial book, dusty from a long 
mmerslon in the records of the St 
Funcras Parish Vestry, and I asked 
him if ha knew Dickens’s satirical 
essay "Our Vestry”. Surprisingly, 
he did not, but ho rejoiced to meet 
it. “ Marvellous I ” he exclaimed. 
“That pots all the absurdities I’ve 
been living with In St Pancras.” 
Inevitably, when reading Dr Proch- 
aska's study of philanthropic women 
in nineteenth century England, one 
Is. reminded of Dickens’s' Mrs 
Pardiggle : 

“I am a School lady. I am a 
Visiting lady, 1 am a Reading 
lady, I am a Distributing lady; 

2 am on the local Linen Box 
Committee, and many general 
Committees ; and ray canvassing 
alone, is very extensive. ...” 

How accurately and fairly ' does 
piqkens “pot” the mid-century 
philanthropic lady ? The subject 
attracted much attention, derisory 
or reverential, from the novelists 
ind other publicists of the period. • 
Thackeray’s Pendennis, descanting 
■upon the' fact that th'e British gentle- 
woman bore “ a character such as - 
our ancestors never heard of, and 
Such as belongs entirely. to oUr era 1 
and period’ of civilization ", includes ■ 
in 'her exhausting ' routine the' reg- - 
ponslbi titles of “ her public charac- 
ter, in which she sits upon- Charity < 
Committees, or; Bail Committees, or 
Emigration Committees, or Queen’s' 
College Committees and discharges 
I don’t know what more duties of 
British atataswomanship Becky- 
Sharp's final appearance' is as- a 
stallholder at : a charity 1 bazaar t 
“The Destitute > Orange-girl; the 
Neglected ..Washerwoman,;- the , dlsr 
tressed Muffin-map, - flhd^in .her a 
fast arid generous friend Another 
fictional stallholder is Maggie 
Tul liver, the culmination of whose- 
career- .as an admired member' or 
'Society in St Ogg’jj iVas partainly the 
day. of. the bazaar. ;, 1 ; . All weH^fest 
St Ogg’s-arid Its neighbourhood "ware 
there 1 *:;, ic: was an occasion "that 
made charity truly elegant” - Any 


Grammar 


lady who neglected ihis call to duty 
nii^: t incur repmacii, as in Tenny- 
son's poem : 

Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands. 

Are there no beggars at your gate. 
Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh I teach the- orphan-boy to read. 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew . . . 

By the end of the century, says 
a contemporary authority cited by 
Dr Prochaska, half a million women 
laboured “ continuously and semi- 

E rofessionally ” in philanthropy, 
csides many more less intensively 
involved — and happily tlie Mrs 
Pardiggle type was, the author 
cautiously asserts. " probably less 
prevalent than critics liko Dickens. 
... would load us to believe 
There was, however, enough latent 
pardlggioism among these volun- 
teers for manuals on the technique 
of visiting to havo to include cor- 
rective advice: " Remember, it is 
a 'privilege* not a right to enter a. 
poor man’s cottage. Be sympathetic, 
not patronising. Be a friend, not a 
relieving lady ”, their purport is 
summarized here. But, as the cen- 
tury advancod, such manusis 
became more sophisticated, Dr 
Prochaska reports: and his report 
on this as on other matters carries 
. conviction. His “ Select Biblio- 
graphy” lists well over a thousand 
items- and, like the statistical tables 
-in his appendices, will be of great 
value to- future researchers. 

It is indeed one of tho_. merits of 
this book that developments of 
many kinds, over the century, are 
traced: the huge increases in the 
number of charities and the funds 
, they deployed * the growth in 
women’s, control and direction of 
charities instead of being . mere 
“ auxiliaries ”, dogsbodies and' fund- 
raisers ; the impact of Social 
Science and other kinds of know- 
bow. in the second half of the cen- 
tury ; and the fashions in phllan- 
1 thropy, as one good cause ousted 
another. 

Thus, as- the- Saturday Rev/sty re- 
marked ' sardonically in ‘ , 1862, 

' prostitutes had latelv emerged as 
• * one of the most interesting 
. classes in English society. . The' 
Evangelical clergyman gives, them 
tea, toastiand touching talk at mid- 
night; and the devout young 
.womap gives herself up to the task 
of tending them in some lovely and 
sequestered retreat, while they are 
resting " between ’ the acta of - their 
exhausting - . lives”. (Magdalene 
homes. Dr Prochaska- notes, multi- 

B lied five-fold in the second hfllf of 
ie '* century.) • Another 'later 
development was the growing con- 
viction among 1 female : philan- 
thropists that: .women mllst get. the 
.vote, so that; jn the- councils. of the 
nation, the fertiinine speciality of 


By Philip Collins 

belief that women were different 
from men. 

This belief, of course, dictated 
much of the philanthropic rolu of 
women — the softer, more sympathe- 
tic sox, nominally nt least expert in 
and devoted to domestic and 
familial matters, self-sacrificing, 
morally better than men and, 
almost above all, if they were 
gentlefolk like Lady Clara Vore de 
Vere. with unfilled time lying 
heavily on her hands. As Mrs 
Sarah Ellis, the most prolific mid- 
century commentator on the 
Women. Girls, Wivos, Brides (etc) 
of England, pronounced : a “ A lady 
may do -, 'almost Anything from 
motives of charity or zeal, but. so 
soon as a woman begins to receive 
money, however groat hor need, the 
heroine la transformed Into 
a tradeswoman Philanthropy 
'became. Dr Prochaska remarks, the 
leisured woman’s most obvious out- 
let for self-expression, tho perfect 
way (as a contemporary put it) of 
exorcising " the daemon Ennui 
Other motives, indeed, than com- 
miseration for the poor and suffer- 
ing, or the desire to promote the 
Eternal Salvation of one’s clients 
-and one's self, moved the Mrs Par- 
diggles, Becky Sharps or Lady 
Claras active in philanthropy. ” The 
glorious prospect of interference 
was opened before me”, Wilkie 
Collins’s Miss Clack memorably re- 
joices: and the possibility of boss- 
ing people about — what the manuals 
described as “ superintending the 

E oor”— elicited some unamiable 
eliaviour. Women, remarked one 
observer, " make tho best and worst 
philanthropists ’’. The present 
study, however, confirms one’s im- 
pression that there was more to be 
admired than to be deplored or 
laughed at. Societies were founded, 
not only in huge numbers but also 
for the most recherche of purposes. 
Who, one wonders, woke up one 
- morning, determined to establish a 
National Truss Society? Even Dr 
Prochaska,- forgivably, relaxes his 
gravity whan mentioning this' and' 
a few other such pawkily-named 
societies ; but, if one were poor and 
'rujptiired In the 1840s, one may have 
felt very grateful for the relief that 
this specialized society : offered— 
though, to be sure, ladles were not 
much drawn towards supporting so 
masculine a pause. One sees why 
John Stuart Mill, commenting upon - 
tlie present "addition to philan- 
thropy. ", felt reservations about 
women’s emotionality end their 
! shortcomings in the calculations of 
need and effect in this sphere. 
Much of the work- they undertook '. 
: was more strenuous ana unpleasant; 

than running, or stocking, a stall at 
;<a aharity bazaar, .Intrepid women 
walked the cholera -wards,) visited 
:he;,sit 


preach her message of temperance 
and godliness (it might hero have 
been mentioned that her name is 
still affectionately remembered in 
dock -area “ Aggie We sums "—not to 
bo confused with the “Mae Wests” 
which represented another kind of 
salvation to a later generation). 
More disagreeably and often peri- 
lously, prostitutes were approached 
on the streets— ladies were con- 
sidered better suited than men for 
this delicate task, pace Mr Gladstone 
— or ladles marched into brothels 
with their message of rescue, repen- 
tance and hope. A nice touch here : 
ladies calling at high-class bordellos 
sent Elieir visiting cards up to the 
granges horizontal es above, 


Thus it was a further indication of 
Mrs Pardiggle's monstrosity— and 
her umypicality — that it was her 
fire sons whom she forced to accom- 
pany her in her charitable rounds 
and all aE whose packet-money was 
permanently mortgaged to good 
causes (“ Egbert, my eldest (twelve) 
is the boy who sent out his pocket- 
money, to the amount of five-and- 
threepeucc, to the Tockahoopo 
Indians . . . Felix, my fourth (seven) 
elghtpence to the Superannuated 
Wldt 


lows 


ami so on). 


Good fun oil Dickens's part;, 
and more than once these pages 
ring' a decidedly Pardiggle bell. 
But, reading Dr Proch aska’s evi- 


cts 


more often reminded pf Dorothea 
Brooke. Forgivably paivo, arid, over- 
earnest in her benevolent intern 
tions, when she first, appears in. 
I let- novel as a teenager, she has. 
by the “Finale", matured: and 
the closing words of the novel may 
serve as epitaph upon many of' the 
good woman, mostly unknown to 
tamo, whoso efforts Dr Prochaska 
surveys: 

... the effect of her being on 
those around her was Incalculably 
diffusive: for the growing goo 


Easy to .joke or .near hare, J *• S' 0 '" 1 ]? 

d that Stmirttey Review man: but- r ^° GeDl8C ^* ot centenary, I am 
s picture of whoCes taking a froe 
holiday in "some lovely and seques- 
tered rotrent", with young ladles 
getting a pious thrill out of tondinc 
upon them, should be accompanied 
by tho less glamorous ono of 
Josephine Butler's bringing home 
diseased and dying Liverpool prosti- 
tutes, often to die there, with as 
many ns Five in the house at once. 

In the loss exotic roaches of poor- 
visiting, it was common, notes Dr 
PrOchaska, for from 5 to 10 per 
cent of those admitted to a visiting 
society's books to die soon after. 

Motives higher than the superficial 
were needed, to keep such efforts 
going. Consonantly with the times, 
mticii of this work was performed 
in a spirit of a uplift and religious 
exhortation which many later wtiuld 
find inappropriate, but intelligence 
and stamina as well as sympathy 
and good will are evident In muen 
of the activity that, DC Prochaska 
describes. 

Ingenuity, too : in his chapter 
“Little Vessels”, about children’s 
involvement in philanthropy, we 
hear of a Dorset girl who trained 
her parrot to say " Put something 
In the Blble-box I " Even among 
children, it was the girls rather 


of the world is partly' dependent 
on unhistoric acts ; and that 
things are not so bad with ■ ybu ' 
and with me as they might have 
been, is half owing to the number 
who lived faithfully a hidden life, 
and rest In .unvisited graves. 

— although that “you and me” 
should be expanded far beyond the . 
possible readers of Middlemarch, 
to include the ruptured poor, the 
beneficiaries of the London Society 
for the Encouragement of Faithful 
Female Servants, the disease-ridden 
wliores of Liverpool, arid millions 
of other unfortunate people whose 
prospects of survival, let alone of 
comfort, and whose hope of salva- 
tion, too, would have been much .the 


the strongest -arguments- -then in 
.favour of votes for Women .was the 


had:, > successfully lobbied. , Shelia 


the;, slums and prison* and work- 
hbuses, invaded. army barracks, and 
boarded ships . of. the Royal .- Navy.- 
" There was hardly, a British ship' 
: afloat; Dr Proch aUka remarks,: that 
' Miss Agnes Westdii 'did ifo.t yfelj; to 


than the boys who wej-a expected poorer but tor. the efforts of these 
td’ uh decoke such' charitable chores, philanthropic Women. " 

- ' » . • — — :• i . .. i - 

Hailed by Publishers Weekly as a . 
"widely researched and sharply; - 
written biography" that “does 
much to illumine” the life and 
roirk of William Faulkner. 


William 

Faulkner 






ufiu me ' yiiuuuKib.. -- 

. that though BCritirick' waged P«: 
p.6tual war on the Welshers ,* ni1 


was any odds yoqica^e to name that 
; that ' doa ^ a™}* ; wopld be 

rwSf Tvri^i npei o£ VVelea’jTj later 
SS 1 ®!. ® Mm .Chifnev 


Mia 

- -—mm vr 4 UWUL _ 

^Iey ; ;Head ,aro ; /grid, to havq 
arrived, , too ..late' r for classlfi “ 
and e fjoqriAjni 

putrir; mogatiu^. hro . omitte 
wi-fc w ,^ e ,BectW“. <iri r . 

.vi® -A»t ■ I* wisft-.td drai 


v 4 vr T on tne weisnem 
sharks that infested racecourses; 
the first half of: the . nineceeu HI 
century; he was liable it times to.J 
be distinctly <r warin'” Hbrisfllf- Qyl 
regards Dr Palmer, It washlsbdbitj 

bf '. poisoning individuals hri tough 

inconvenient that caused a ^ CBn ?^j 

' 5. ather * h , an his actual racJng ectiVH 
ties. • Colombo's Derby v)Vas hjgnv - 
controversial- but 1 to friejuda 
'an-- “ irifartous occasion ” • Js 
a bit too far. ' ‘ * " 4 


' ■ -rjii ----- .- . .. • - -. vjBKoer’e account of this Cam 

By JiR Stephenson ' and-pf'-the dmploniantatloil ; of' 1 iii 
;■ Act 4 b Ihe ;.187Qsand ■ af crir Jf . pit 

. nnJ • '.Mnlnndlac !__• illiiclihdfluf. lr* Igari 

Feminists and 1 Biireaucrats . leuiqua an 

A stridy in' the development of girls* „ 

educjitSpn i«i the nineteen rh cejitury. - ca ^» ^ 

’2496p. Cambridge * 

£ 13 . . ‘ 

0 521 22880 8 


holla 'without; Comment. The argument of 
laign - the, tiqie,. that '’the middle classes. 
!' 1 the * weta worse provided for ^hsn rh’osgv 

ife into! what, could- have- been In loca) Individual schools implied 
tedious and. often repetitive detail, ’by the- Commlssiohers* powers. : 
commitment ■to;’ '* the under, the Act Is Tjot , discuBsed, . | 
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feAtpmet is a llvriiy 
»Ing Ivriter .but'. ' damages 
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Art to find the mind’s construction 


By David Bindman 


could be strikingly foriliiiglir, as 
in ilic characterization of [he giimv 
i.lil Sir Joseph Batiks. Clinnney dill 
nin have a specific programme to 


Lemon squeezers 


Sir Francis Chantrey, 1781-1 MI 
NaiionnJ Portrait Gallery 


An exhibition consisting Jargely of 
marble portrait busts emild he 
daunting, bo the Nniiona] port rail 
Gallety has ingeniously ime- 
graica the Chantrey display with its 
own portrait collection. This is dis- 
concerting B t first, for one enters 
tJte exhibition without quite icnlix- 
it, but careful lubol-reitding 
cnnblcs one to make direct com- 
parison between Chimney's inter- 
pretations and those df the other 
portraitists of the time. These 
retluund to Chautrey's credit uuil 
1,0 U , o“ie r ffOs clearly from this 
exhibition us mie of tha two or 
three finest portrait sculptors ever 
to practise in England. At his hast 
hw vigour and sensitivity are - un- 
surpassed, and the, •* Cham rev Gal- 
Wry ", provides noble, images of 
many of the important men of his 
time. (Women, !t should be said, do 
not come out so well.) On the 
other hand, the relentless pro- 
fessionalism of. llie . artist makes 
him appear less than sympathetic. 
One observes busts of start fine biil- 
Jiance and penetration, bill they do 
not convey the fact that ho himself 
XnL ma ? tl ° f mind, in Tom Moore's 
sitters*’ MkB| h S 0,051 hliistrious 

^PJ’^trey emerges ■ '.from his 
r W*J s? and fliers as a 
man of similar . temper' to tho 
creators of the Industrial Revalu- 
in' dwxed .wife, with such 
™ e « as Faraday and Humphrey 
and he had a particularly 
ft® relationsh'p with James 
Watt, who was so ■ pleased- with : 
Chan trey's bust of him* that . he ' 
spent much lime m his pest years 
developing a sculpting. machine, to 
make replicas of it. l.ike many ofc 
tbo men of science, Chantrey came 
from the provinces. Aa o ybuth 
he hod,' -among- other things, worked 
ns a milkman lit Sheffield, his home 
town. By his death lie was worth 
the equivalent of. millions, achieved 
not only by -hard 'work and talent. 


ilic unrepentant professionalism of ...... 

his Victorian heirs. u u 

"I Ins thought-provoking exhibition HilgO WiiiiaiUS 
is an excellent reminder of how 




dc.-iti,— ih#i n.Vn „r ; , . « Mjtcjinu rcmiuucr ot now 

aue flcmus of Ins mncieentfi-ccntiiry sculpture can Atlantic Citv 

ftovu VahimS. rf£ Im. h l’iriTV nebieve distinction against enormous Atlantic City 
scimislv 1 hB C0,1 »' ftdds ’ a f ld 11 also reveals how neg- Curzon Cinema, Curzon Street 


seiniistv . n .,Biir -,7.7 \k- . V nnus ’ ana K aJS0 reveals how neg 

BmS !“ C, f d - 1,1 “• av 

bring out their mental qualities. 


“? well es -destructive poi«,iui 
That’s films for you. uw * 

Lancaster plays a' very sraa h. 
time crook, washed up flow S, 
city's earlier heyday as a iff 
hibihon smuggling port. He 
mildly senile “numbers runner* 
for the back-street blacks, the 


Flaubert displayed 


By A. W. Raitt 


land. On present knowledge it Is T u „ ■ . , , , ' r )r back-street blacks, the 

impossible to see where Chantrey LouIs Malle said recently that tliore houseboy of a decrepit widow who 
fits into his century, or what really Sf as interesting going on in once came third in a Betty Grab]* 


Flaubert 

Bibiioih&quc Nationuie 



Flaubert as Alfred Lc Puittevin, so 
vital an influence on the adoles- 
cent nuri voting man, Gertrude Col- 
lier, one of the “ fant&mes de Trou- 
villu who meant so much to him, 
Charles d'Osmny, collaborator on 
the play Le Chateau ties Coeurs 
and one ot his most intimate 
friends, m- the faithful La porte ? 
Why are we restricted to a single 
portrait of Mmo Schlesinger 


ailovted to dim the potential pic- 
torial impact of the exhibition. 

However, any slight disappoint- 
ment oil [hut side is far more than 
redeemed by the sight of so many 
literary riches, sufficient to aliment 
Flaubert studies for years to come. 
For an English visitor, not the least 
exciting of these is the previously 
of the 1874 edition 


unrecorded copy 
of La Tent at ion de saint Antoine , 


ters iiiidui'-vnlued) recent honk Fltiu- 
bcri and an English Governess ; 
the Quest for Juliet Herbert , 
Hermiu Oliver bus persuasively 
argued that far many years Flau- 
bert was probably more devoted to 
Julioc Herbert than to any other 
woman with whom he had a physical 
relationship. Hec hypothesis, im- 
possible to prove conclusively in 
the absentee of any leitors between 




Chantrerfs bust of Words toot 


B°°d business sense and a T\ a. ’ 

wh ene S ^r SS _app r op* I a te!* t t^s Dust covers 


- r - -i-r* -mix. iiioa 

Potis makes clear in- his Jndsive' 
wide-rangii®; introduction *to 


HiuuuHwiun to - ■ » . 

.. grYffiSffirtS Sy Peter: CoiVad,. 

37 01, fills .Wijt n virtual necessity - -i . ■ • ' 

•Sul. scu like . [ Tristan ibid Isolde 



brothels for mid-Americnn con- J Ums success. "I’m dangerous*, 
sumption. His next film, he says, 2® say , a at one point, nnd for the 
will be using New York. Atlantic “roe in our lives we do 

City Is an altogether happier choice ?,? Iie . ve “Im. The girl also hat 
of theme thfan the New Orleans elusions. She is a waitress L 
venture, brilliantly and beautifully c 5 8,n ? restaurant, where she dream* 
exploiting the newly-changed for- P E Somg to Monte Carlo via a course, 
tunes of [hat cinema-set of a town in , crou P ieri ng. Both are simple 
Once the Oueen , k ' souIfl * .*»] within the limits ol 

the Queen of % 0rt > ,t ^ en necessity and the French New Wave 

had Bv^V mSH i am 'i Atlai \t |C ci ty- (as recycled for the 1980s). Tha 
a ,y mid-1960s been deserted test are not. 

»y . but . thfi 96GcliGSt hoodlums mr . .. 
and day-trippers. Then, in 1978. the s pstra P? ed , btubwd, 

state of New Jersey leEallzed Dave ' tu ™« ,«P with her sister, 
gambling. Big money oozed bock ■ h,,n, an f l s , ome c ,° caiae - 

into town and a ruthless casino !S fly «f°V ,,d in , a , ® le Pt one kl0sfc 5' 
economy let loose the bulldozers th ® films catalyst. He is a cowardly- 
on the famous seafront Thi* £ rat * sh ? 0 preposterous flower-chili, 
where our film begins: iii the dux? 8 regular throwback whose desper- 
of a crumbling wedding cake 8t ata quotaElon8 fro p overy hippy fad< 

A m-srrA^iic ■ . , ? re *®®n by her sister as an appeal* 

sluttkhL ho 0 ,--f ?c 11ce skows th e a D ng helplessness: a nice touch,, 

Susan s arandon Sarandon allows them to crash far 
while® RnJ? t h underclothes, one night in her apartment and 
Sons to S f \ er • "'ournfuHy everything spreads outwards rrom 

wartment d A^ h« r Jn i , th ®- ne ^ t ^ h «‘ e r like the fuses of a 1 demolition 
watches her 1,is tie * he j ° b / Lancaster , meets Dave on the . 

JSll Maemdn! B ffi! l i. t w a i a P flrti nent stairs and is soon drawn into the 
her^ an! iStSfiJlr"!? e "? M mta S g - tim ® he has always pined ftnv; 
her neck an/iJ? 1 . 8 th ^ J I uic ® over ? B ?S reea to deliver a . deal, 
disulease T1,is - ^ houId ■*“ scruffy surfie aad-.W-:* 

A line , oE Robert plot is primed. It changes gear , 
the ju°I:e%un S dow^m^ y l iS- qns ^^ly. While he is handing ov«p . I . 
-to mind huf tha W 3./S? , comes the stuff, to a. private poker party _ ? 
Michel 'Leafamf ffll V is b X' Ehat ,i«clpdes a pokdt-faced Tellj. ^p 
and we se! th« iM , Dave ’ . his M 4 


the f irst- rb b if-*- t0nes , fl0 , m li als M to»ch with one another^ 

te u, v how ; k . : s,Hl ;* 1 *7! 

’’ Lancaster, now loaded, arranger • 

, . v o j body to be sent home to 

'■ • Canada and comforts Sarandon over. • 

a swdll dinner. "Teach me things 

aftor thev 1?® as ‘ cs b * nJ z **or eyes . full or., 

during their S?! C S'« “Information or. Wis* > 

the coital ?° m 7 Both ” what h e tells her! • 
coital L .. y hfl has beon watch ,- 

herself with' iemonA- ■ 
uses as well a bottle < 
sy of the, tnutfr u * perrume and, a bar of blue:* 

•f suhpa avni!!» 80 ®P- Hi has sharp eyes across that > 

ft - no such soap and' per* S 
the probable rea son i that •'/ 


Introducing (lie l'aris colloquium in 
November with which the Saciftd 
d'Histoire littdi-aire de la Fruncc 
murked 'the centenary of Gustave _ 

Flaubert's death Professor J\-G. exaggeration— that she was the niece a od perhaps the most durable on the fMeaf, According To ' Ihe 
Castcx remarked that he could only grant Jove of Ills life 7 A certain feminine, attachment of his Ufa. In otherwise admirable catalogue this 
mi-nil turn Bilior unar« ainea »i>e oustentv »»nM to hnva been her very 1 good (and in 6omc quar- reads; "A Juliet Herbert son vleux 


( scvcrul nre extant), when it has with a dedication to Juliet Herbert’ them, is now immeasurably sireng- 
so otien been nigucd— if with some nnc-time governess to Flaubert's tlicucd by the- dedication, inscribed 


recall two other years since the war 
in which writers had been honoured 
with celebrations of similar ampli- 
tude: I960 for Balzac— but that was 
for his birth in 1799 as well as for 
his death in 1850 — and 1978 for 
Voltaire and Rousseau — but then 
there were two of thorn tQ he com- 
memorated simultaneously! That is 
a murk of the enormously high 
rhLccni in which Flaubert is cur- 
rently held, and the exhibition now 
open at die Biblloth&que Nationalo 
(until February 22) is fully worthy 
of the occasion. 

Its organizers, Jacques Letliive 
and Roger Pierrot, havo assembled 
an astonishing collection of manu- 
scripts, lettors, books, portraits and 
documents to . evoke the life and 
work of the novelist, from his 
family background and childhood 
through to his unfinished labours 
on Bauvard et Pdcuehet. That they' 
should have brought together in a 
single room the manuscripts of all 
the mature works together with a 
vast pile of plans, sketches and 
drafts, is remarkable enough,- but 
they have also produced the manu- 
scripts of nearly all the known 
juvenilia (except those of the 
Mdmoires d’un fou and Novembre, 
the whereabouts of which are un- 
known, and that of the first £rftfca- 
tion sentitncntale, which cannot be 
'3ent from its- present home in 
Geneva). Much.of what is on* show, 
has not yet even been properly 
studied — the thousands of pages of 
preliminary drafts for V Education 
sentimentale of 1869 werb-' only 
acquired ,.by - the BIbliath6que , 

NatlonaTe in 197S and ai'e pow dis- - 
played - for the -first time, after 

having been classified and bopnd ’’ — -*- 1 - 

in ■ .thirteen sumptuous volumes.,. Mail and Superman 

Tf the interest Of this latter mat- Olivier Theatre 
erial surpasses everything else (at ‘ i=Si 





mm 

Franco Gentilini, 


Banquet fn White " (1954), from on exhibition at 


the Edward Totah Gallery, 39 Floral . Street, Covent Garden, WC2, 
until February 21. 


Gustave, cet exemplaire de La 
Tcntatlon do saint Antoine.- Snmedi 
solr, 28 nvril 7 A, 9h.” However, a 
closer inspection clearly reveals 
that what Flaubert wrote was not 
"cet exemplaire” but “ cc 
exemplaire , which is a very differ- 
ent matter. That, nearly twentv 
vonrs aftei* they first met, he. should 
have reserved for her the “!«■ 
excitiplolro * of what was his most 
cherished work speaks for itself. 

Haw many similar discoveries 
may eventually emerge from the 
documents brought together in this 
magnificent exhibition , H is impos-- 
sibli to say- — the more so as one of 
its paradoxical and frustrating con- 
sequences is that first-hand research 
on Flaubert’s manuscripts is virtu- 
ally at a standstill so long ns they 
remain under lock and key in the 
glass cases of the' Bibliothdque 
Nation ale. But whether one looks 
at them as a scholar or just as a 
reader of tbe great novels, one is 
overpowered and fascinated by the 
sense of a life so unremittingly 
consecrated to literature. Flaubert 
may h&Ve sacrificed .most of the 
joys qf ordinary existence in order 
to live more intensely in his works : 
that he did so has greatly enhanced 
the lives of the rest of us. 


Themusicof G.B.S.Larkiig 


By Peter Clarke 


with '' him is', pretty close, The'. Timothy Davie* sensitively evokes) 
Revolutionist *4 Handbook, qsten- is too -Insubstantial to stand in the 
sjbly.by Tpnner, Is' printed wlththe way i and ^he^qOmp] lea dans of the 
. text of Man and Superman and U a plot, are ’duly resolved at the end 
mine of Shavian maxims, assembled .by the public/ amjouriceipent of 

■ »lo 

CO nr 


a Daniel Massey is thus’ wholly , con- . ventlonal value Set upon : maLTia&e 


wo Uitnv 4 HP uutAipii]. qgDBsiiwlOM k MIC piU/HC dll IJUUItLtMl J t?N L 

with an assiduity far beyond- 'Jier. 1 forthcoming nfarrlage "-J 
obyious needs <of verIshndUtuda.- •'Danner. Since/ HcweVei*, the . co 


Hon, and shs 
whether to rail . 
;Son had done or- 



nn show are onpuKHshed, too," so : ® BHu ® cin * t e P 1 « rama - ’ . . which are supposed ‘to folloV^rom 

that, in addition to substantial °f. j Vl -iifffi! This is a trick of casHngwbich the orbitranfrevrfation of whether 

fr- tw-' fadillta.. eorraa. We,, before he turned on other MorSjiin hasjultiSSwS . ^ & 1*8*11* married. 


avviywi V. ,,no - 1 uiiy ■ Qlienr 

ocqiiainted hlnisblfwlth the ’ sitter ■ pn ob 
and -made detailed : drawings for : bis who 
workmen to fonow !]b fl(e casing/ 1879 

nt the Oud i 
with the 


I* -• 1 

’ 5;S S ufe n ^e'.pgydiedeii^whori* colours and functions of tho"/'.-^’ 

" 1 the ' hbdlM innerj spjjg- SS?Skl 8 ^n nd soap are used through-. '|r 

'' ' IhSii,, x l lover* 'Mubilina -, 5 u f film. to produce a complex } '5 

<■ ■ SaSE.** J-JBL. .nd^/ JUr 




turbulent Louise Colet, Erhest PfS? 
Cbevaliei'i Mme Bralnne and 

Turgenev,' there -are 
glimpsoj of hidterto 
sives to bis publisher 
Charpentier, . Th^ophile 
Guy de Maupassant 



trol; oyer . nature and science 


To ur b e v 'an d U th ! Jim In ter ^ G wn Hie pVominent Marxist, H- M. Hvndman, chapters drifl 

Hosier . ^ when- a man .keeps up a joke for . (Hably " ««■««>«, . £*“* *.»« ■ <«■>«>,« -«ii« wieuw lu 

so long as you haye. knoWn me, j«{ ^ ut 552° ^r«ed the Superman. L broached as 

«l*a : 'SSri i be « Ji ev iS bl ® « rational po«riBIIhy. fop the fattire.- 

]t » ..-room of : tlieflrst act. might have. «„►. whmnTi'G mi 



Oxford 

University Press 

The Oxford 
Minidictionary 

Compiled by 
Joyce M. Hawkins 

This completely new dictionary is 
the smallest member of lha Oxford 
family of dictionaries. It is intended' 
for those who need a compact 
quids to spelling end meaning, and 
contains over 20,000 headwards 
and nearly 30,000 vocabulary 
Items altogether. £1.25 

Taxation and the . 
incentive to Work 

G. V. Brown 

This book, based on a ire port ' . 
commissioned by Ihe EEC, 
examines the effect of taxation on 
people's willingness to work. The ■ 
author discusses the theory of' 
labour supply, the difference 
between the theoretical Ideal and 
measurement practices, the 
methodology of the Interview 
approach and the experimental 
approach, and household models.' ■ 

The final chapter deals Wtih the 
problems of evaluating empirical 
work and drawing policy 
Implications from the labour 
supply estimates, CIO 
paper covers £3.95 

Marx on 
Exploitation 
and Inequality 

An Essay on Marxian 
Analytical Economics 
.^run Bosje. . . >, .... r . 

This book lean exhatisllvs analysis * ; '- 
of *hatla riow universally . / V 
oonsidefod to be onapf the < ' 

' fun'damhhlal thQmhsqf Marxian- / ■ 
.-analytical economics: capitalist ■ i- , 
eX plo Ita l Ion, The aulhqr examines 1 
Ihelhsorem that Hasbeen ‘ _ ' ’ 
forrtnilatecjon capitalist . 

' explo Itatlon (the Fundamental • 

Marxian Theorem) In a manper • '• 
that.lnarks a radical brpak with’ 

; past Studies on the 9bbjectf EBiTS } ., 

Hobert A; Heinleiii 

America as Science - ■ - '• ' « 
Rbtlon. , 

H. Bruce Franklirr ' 

1 Orltlcs and science fiction 
enthu&jasts alike will Welcome this . . . 
full-length study of the dean of , ; 
ao^ppee flcllor). Robert Helnjeln ' . 
remalnethe mostpopUlarof t, - 
. science flclIOn authors; Ond of the* 
mOef coritroverafai; arid probably' . ; : • • •; 
thefriostlnfluentlal.T^stioo^/ . ' . 

examines his stoflda and [Kpv^lSi ;» 

i^S^^^jo^ghcStrAm e^n y 1 

oulture In thelormot movies, • 
television 1 , serials, oomlc booka, s y ~ 
ar\d g^nes; £1.0 paper Covers •>. 

£3.96 Getexy^odk^,',, ; - 


.1 1 


. - .t 
MV. 


Oxford Slavonic 

Papers.-:://'//. 

edined by J.M4. l*«hnep». , ; 

; srtlole^'n^^ ^ ’,' J : ■ 1 ' . 

.'!$ Ipydnle fit (Id Ipsl n Oxford An glo-. . - ’ 
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The Cambridge debate, continued 


Staging Brecht’s poems 


By Alan Jenkins 


bridge, i lie Courses tii.it arc taught. ' 1,1 - "J 1 

assumed a direct relnlmn between and so on. Some resent nieni 

beK?i° ii| l Lr fl . e J Perie , J t CC ' “ 1,d - llw f,Jtru , s ? s 0,1 I,,e c «llegiate system of fiv RaY Ockemlen 
» 1 lie rat urc mid experience, tench mg ; ami many simienls "J ^/CKCnuen 

n r .° rhc . e « L »,‘ of ” insiiiiiH clearly see the present upheavals as 


Eyre Met linen selection ; it wa . , 
Pity that some had to be niven i! 
incomplete form, and that the till « 
were not always included. 

, . TM decision of the musical 


(« is.no secret that the Cambridge th«e ahiinst S^SLSSTSSSi chance 

rKriil hf*S! ty » 1,1,5 bce “ iha - ktn ?nnrn]S?« US J*' lll !J; ll,il,cs ' mid " e y *Soi/in K un the usual undergraduate of lll e Dying, Of the Dead, Of the director, '^Dom/nic 0 ^ Wldow^ ,Uslcal 

of.F se R “ Ears stfiirsi ej? a ; Poc,ri - Su " Bs 

""""" iSh'Ija w™* Studios, Hamniersnlith KHTS^SSSM; 

rlie singers and reciters (Elliott 


the heyday 0 f pIr. LmvIs. On tjiese had given rJ s e to. questioned ihc genWa ! ™ E-® oy «rw,K use se rungs by only one of B«d,S 

* J ust !fi cat! on 11 for U *t u«ly i»g apathy or'IndS&^'t^ tan Jf iter “ ,Je Studios > Hammersmith .JJ 1 “ cnai ‘ « programme but 

««doi.ls of English — * smglo author or work indepen. nHilil. 1° T hosc Born Latct ' * Works by *Lfl n * Ir }“ d ^Iters (Elliot 
? e . e . km,{ e,, lB ^ tcnmc J lt _ on issues d^iul^ nt chc _ corpus of language end, und more meetinu< areninn. Ucrolt Brecht and Hanns Eislcr J and 


lil !ud to capacity oy students — nor . 

all of them students of English— a smglo author or work indepen- t.'i mobilise their imecs towards this .*" • —— — — 

seekinK enlightenment on the issues dptitiy nt the " corpus of language ", end, und more meet in are nlun Ucrolt Brecht and Hanns Eislcr 

bihI current state nf play. There it lh ? historical “mo mem " of ci.n- nod. Clearly, too those thei see is Theatre at Now End 

was that Raymond Williams called sc. ousness or the particular literary their opnonen.s arc awaro of -he 1 Hampstea 

an open meeting to disco,, tlio form .in which ii occurred. They capital itur h bring made out of ~~ 

pur.itum in which tliu faculty now questioned, -in fact, (lie treating nf what remains an men al dhtnut? 

finds itself. Enlightenment ” is the l«etary creation as a privileged, however bitter its nature or fin Whi,e Galileo continues at 

5^. ht "°/ d ‘ *. ince gppoared that a “5i P /!? mc V!?... dimension of human reach inc its imnlicatians. Ono. nr National, Brecht the noet has h 


I 1 ” uuu UJ If 11 CU||. 

ir.idictory as they were, alleged an 


« Ult-y were, nuegea an see mu « helniu aiiiinclu n^i>inn« ■ u„, 

Uliu t HI! between “ traditionalists ’’ ?. n f value in lEio; iradiii.mal no understaudablL one b „ 

and " mo deni is i s’* in the teaching fiucgiouml >' and bnckground " Mlirrahn , . . . D e ¥ n *> °l //]« Dead, Of the Livitig, National 

of I lie rat tiro ; more alarmingly, fPP««nch to the literary work and ^ JSJSSS* 1 l J l ,en ? w . , { ,iIe * ,s '•? danger offured fifty-nine items from sorSmn 

the references lo Colin MacCuh Js context - What Williams h di { stl Pn e r Qrill 8 from Brecht's work in German: songs style ‘ mI 

"Marxist' and structuralist “ »m. callc * f , f »r was a pluralism of aCH , dem . ic r . ,ife a,,d of musrsparaed with spoken poems and andwSfl 

naihli.s hinted at an ideoloafcal appmachiw, an intcliuciual niinos- fc 601 ? 11 '* a nali ® nal figure. Though excerpts from plays. The sona. ?h«? n.fll' 

" . 1,0 ,s a self-professed “post- settings were by various of Brnclu^ ISSiJjf* 

AHiuisi lions tc\n\ liptw^An H in fnunoti All cstuhlUhcd nifitlmd 11 rmiLi struct ui'O list his work as nn callhlinrurnfo onri period of 


Ucrolt Brecht and Hanns Eislcr p et e- r .„i, — a« a 

Theatre at New End, Hampstead priority to Brecfit's words^S^ili 

•• • vantage possessed by a well-knit 

. . f ro V p °r‘: « performer was 

While Galileo continues at the - cftionnf^anS dta«»!*.- ICe o£ conV «- 
National, Brecht the poet has bean Wl 0 1 d dlnl °S llfi poems. 
well served by tw fl different pre- underplaying of emotion 

sensations of nls poetry and - songs which has come to be regarded as 
m London In recent weeks. a .basic plement of Brechtlan 

F.kkchard Scholl, returning to bSS^SSL WSfi ! q evit ! encfl 
England after two years witli an tna Ale V.«f re ® C ‘ ,Q “> always keep- 
entirely now programme. Of the treated mJ' B hf*« <l iE t j lier in vlew - 
D*n S . 0, LaU. Of Lin*. 


Dying, Of the Dead, Of the Living National 1 ' 1 ThS-5* i d 8amut - the 
allured fifty-nine ^ Lms frofe tS e S 


»ngs style paid dividend ihS X 
is and and well-paced account of some nf 
song- the Buckow Elegies ffom th^E 


1 Marxist *' and structuralist” sym- - 

E ailties hinted at on ideological approaches, on iiueliucuifll ntiiioh- oj-commg a nationat iigurc. lnougu CAviii|i|, Hum uiura. 

inJa fluid perhaps more personal ld,cre 'n.whtcli the "strengths of , IS ® self-professed “post- settings were by various of Bracing nnr;«n u «r , o v ‘fum me use 

opposi lions too) between tho forces 9 11 ©■tublishocl met It nd " could be JS* 11 "!" 1 •!* » h “ work as an collhborators and more recent com- Earelv tn»?hS h if f °* wl,ich Sc,wU 

of change and those of conservatUm fneed with the cltollongc of . new a ”istant lecturer for the past five posers, Including Karl-Heinz 1 Neh- Darely tDu chod on. 

nr raurtiAii IlAnr ab 11 nn * I «-Iia i...a i VOATS JlRfi m'nii mnin » !■> *1. , r im .. _t . s 16 i,cli n * . > 


KSS 5ra-¥S“%V sSsraSSSS 

£k£ v V 3£ a ySv 11“ rdssSKStftS ^Fi£ 

Bub Dylan, would have been dls- thc re P r esematives “ of newer M a , cCa 5®; s camp, the supervision odd rendering of the German word °n the theme with d «M S °i, b ^f y 
appointed. Williams nfactgavaa L PP ™“£ he ? ha 1 d iust **<* removed « Jf M Importance of for “ Curtain Lectufe"). began, that 7f « th e 


S S?'iS { i3 1 E s jK 

feted to a rhpid deconstruction ; or s SSte rLSS I K&the ™. -Whaf K 


the i impact of Richards ; of Lea vis \ graduate, was penalized for adopt- ments nmmhtM i ,h . a ? pp0, ? t ' the 193 n«fr^^ g ?- oe ^ 9 fro . m Poetry should reach 2?iS ia 1 ' 
and the establishment of a dual uni- ing new approaches, an d- the hall Xess aea,n - st *• bvLS »«n« did I, 0 .' flt lnt ° the m u«icate beyond the nrtnfU? „ 

vorsity tradition jof nractical ; criU- , was momentarily «fmfid. Whether SnSdSh FkuS SlfiS! 1011 of thB structu S rf g *t l *VJ, d n Benerai th e y d tlle P ri °ted page, 

cism and the atudies leading to the the "one left y referred to Tony aCuIty board - ira? lnr n „„ tha , programme — 

controversial M Literature, Life ■ and:- Tanner Qr Stephen Hepih or neither, ,. T1, ° “CBuments will go on; but STnoom. TS6S * ; u choice ' ~~~T: * 

Thought paper in the English the view of some students at the the shadow of Leavis hangs heavily betwaa^ ’nnlil^ ^hiaving a balance T? nr ^ f 

tri P QS - meeung was that the English faculty P! rer . Cambridge, not just through diverse hnmln 1 convictlon ? ond events at the Riverside 

He acknowledged that there were S, as ° ,,or "iously biased V, and that and . writings but also have ki v-^ T?. 1 twII, C ^L ns, » wi * 1 . ,,ot a * sm enn Ha f m . nift * B . ra ^ b,' wfl 1 include 

“theoretical differences ” ' but fj ere was *. no instruction given in i b ™,“ ah , lhe tradition of a single ranee of^ ^ pre ? s on of tIie ?? | ‘mcht.rae plays, from 

pointed fundamental mis- b^feiicalDupraaches". Yeti was J r *5M n ®« figure in English unffmiiiar t- *, W0r S" ,O u tho ,? Q mmSSS British 

understanding ** of what the differ- confidently informed that « ud,fl s- There- are those, among vnuthft!l r L b *SS I i ■ . tbq, w®"- 0 j** Mj *« e Welled At 

encos were. Alia : perhaps we would w Br « , Is i {n fact > up shortbae of “‘“ d ^ nts . and fflCU »y alike, f who are Lhtar werp hSll^’ ni ftd Brec , ht , tha ? rr Pfni Dnd, « °» n p °brunry U, a 
now hear. of the savage*latellectual lecturers Willing to discuss 2!fi2“ d t fe t ,.V hcn the dust has life dm.h.nr b h JJliwtrated than S®, n -l g Ian McEwan’s The 

battles being fought in rooms off bterary ; theory, including strjic- settled on the intellectual issues" too nnlS 8 ref fe t,ve P° et » nnd a discussion 

the drannitng cloisters and quad- '‘hOdi-y, at Cambridge, and f2„„ fastid j 0Us, y ' adhered to by umisuni™ w 8 1v oh to the ^ITffe ng McBwai^ David Hm-e and 

T B l% A]aB L ,ve heard wereiv that . no reslstctieo to iejeas S J ,s htlk,.the conflict peripheraJ h "® gm “ ta,y . ev ?*J the nlhu^- R - “ yr ®> to Mark the 

the differences were, aatoilrtdlngly, from abroad. will, like tliat surrounding Leavis, r er,pi,BraI - • . ■.. 5 ; publication of the script along with 

If ^ KSSiff £ an > brld S| 0 IrtufliTiHi . Clearly qphtidn divided oh tills wjmISm.?- ' S? V ° H*! ■ «* fl T1 l^ National Theatre players at* , fa r v ’ \ McP Wan, Solid 

dsra& a «J8 ^ *■> » “.“pa -isss fxs&i* Jack w 

fli^'reconinmn i°p ^B^nd the concOrrS Vmq .. . , .. to .Brechfs poetry andsonls il^n " : ^ 

sg|^p : i^§ 

The fend: of the rainbow ■ ' - v - " "■ ' - ■ ■- ; ; ■- - - ■ 

- — . ' • ■■ '.j.-:.; L'.l; • Among this week’s contributors 


By StiplienFehder 


out W ,mime .t he- atoinic fireball,’ i 

'Tin ii tfln4 Aif -nr*A J ^ 


— - Dfmhiehv rcnctlnfr \T\ua 1 -*' 1 V^ r l * ■■ isnuDA amiciiai^s Select 

; *v;V ‘ • r“! !. . ‘‘ ’ BjlJerr- ^ ffl C Vluf.»i°ini \ ft. were published in 4968. ■ 

Tjje , place is Nottingham,- ■ the dmo lit ds ngabist ' ^the ’Torpses’ , ^ t - Sj; 1 * 08 * B “ aRR Is ^ Lll 

^ b P lw ^ n, Lt llp f«r- uiiable tblodk at \hd I turrit ifsldhts ThQ Taylov Institution, C 

S/: pf ife Gernaan nnd Japanese armind them." .■ 1 ^ l8 : ts , John Bavlct Is Warfort, 

Efitege, he|plrted. ^I’h'erc m‘e twq prbbleiiis 'in all # Eiidush at: «*thal ‘Unh 

-Aviipcliec. the Hemnsiir • ' .*•'"• 


«r sr JL OCKEI ! D SK is a Fellov 

1977,; add Wadhant; College, -Oxford. -■ ■■ 


Mi 

qnagry ; secotu 
<rh*M 


,fc. umrcrsicy or 1379.: ! •- ^ r --“i _ • • ■ ft - . 

J ’ of^ ' The *•«' AmerL ''■■MhM 
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t ® th& ®dit&w 


Adlestrop 


Sir, — In his weighty review of my 
Fahcr Book of Poems and Places 
(January 16) Tom Paulin comes to 
Edward Thomas's “Adlestrop". He 
thinks Edward Thomas is “likely" 
to have known " that the name 
'Adlestrop* derives from ‘Apples- 
tliorpo which means * « second- 
ary settlement where apples grow ’ 
—a hamlet with an orchard”. And 
so, Mr Paulin continues, “ ho is 
responding eagerly to the idea of 
ihc promised land hidden in the 
heart of England ". But then it 
would have taken Mr Pnulin about 
five minutes ill a middling library 
to discover that Adiestrup means 
Taetcl's hamlet, and has no more 
to do with orchards or apples than 
with spillikins or exhaust pipes. I 
hope this 'silly deduction from a 
false premise is not going to bo em- 
bedded in commentaries on the 
poems of Edward Thomas. But who 
knows ? 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 

Broad Town, Wiltshire. 


British and 
American Prices 

Sir, — Reviewing a recent Athlone 
book. Inventing America by Garry 
Wills (January 16), R. C. Simmons 
comments upon the wide discrep- 
ancy between the Athlone price of 
£12.50, the Doubleday hardback 
editipn priced at 510 and the Vin- 
tage paperback priced at S4.50. As 
he very properly comments, it is 
“ a sad state of affairs " and per- 
hans I can use this letter to explain 


haps I can use this letter to explain 
in part why the disparity in price 
is, as he puts it, “so astonishing". 

Inventing America was originally 
published in the United States in 
1978. It did not find an -English 
publisher at the time (it was not 
offered to Athlone, nor did I know 
of it myself). Last year, a member 
of the Athlone Advisory Board 
brought it. to my attention witji, tlie 
suggestion that Athldhe might con- 
sider it for publication in the 
British market. We did consider it, 
were impressed by it, agreed terms 
With' the author's agents and the 
American publishers and eventually 

5 reduced' our own edition, repro- 
ucirig the existing American text. 
In this sequence of events, there 
was a' two-year,. period between the 
production of tlie American edi- 
tion and the Athlone edition, dur- 
ing which time there has been a 
steep rise In the cost' of printing, 
paper and binding material. 
Second, Doubleday was publishing' 
an Important bopk op the founda- 
tion of the . United States ' of 
America for a homeland markht. 
Athlone was publishing the same 
book for a different market; and 
it Is a fairly common experience 
fn fhe field of so-called “ American 
Studies “ to find it an up-KllI 
struggle to. achieve an economic 
level of sales. Much of the' argu- 
ment of. Inventing America is pro- 
perly described by your reviewer as 
“necessarily specialized. and techni- 
cal ,. The book is ■ intellectually 
demanding and will have a restric- 
ted audience among those who are 
Sufficiently informed about eight-', 
eenth-century philosophical, thjpk- 
ing to follbw the author's case for 
the inf 1 uepce upon . J effetson . 6f- the ■ 

. political philosophers Humq.mtt.! 
i chMon,a^4,i. t ic>B...i i fntwyeaifesitia 

Tp put It briefly— the; Athlone 
pript-run wps much below that of 
the original ;D<jubleday edition. \Ve . 
printed , 1,500 copies, a s p'rlnt-rufi 
which ie small- end brings 'with it ■ 
a relatively high; unit-cost .'of ''"pro- 1 , 
duction' fo»r r eadi copy; ’lOni riot , 
informed of ' lhe Doubledey print- r 
funj but I woiild'^upss It to hdve 
been several times -that figure, jh 4 
leads to copslderable economies ,fn. 

printing post, Hence tp a lowdr 
^au-oost, , a low selling-price, pre- 
.^cjiely ; the same argdinant applies 
. to the 'Vintage paperback- eafri^n- . 
Their . low cost /lsVposBible - because ' 
they jgre ' printing -V large nufnber . 


same book. The reasons are not 
always the same. But as far is 
academic books are concerned, ihc 
answer will probably be fannd in 
some of the factors which attend 
Inventing America. 

In an idea] world, Athlone would 
have seen a cony of the inanuscrint 
or of the proofs ill 1977 or 1978, in 
sufficient time to join the American 
publisher in the original printing of 
the book and thus :o enjoy the 
benefit of his extended priming 
run, with the consequent economies. 
But there ere imperfections in 
every system and your reviewer has 
accurately placed his linger upon 
imperfections in the world of 
academic publishing, if only iheie 
had been instant knowledge of Pro- 
fessor Wills's book and .m instint 
recognition of its importance on this 
side of the Atlantic, and the con- 
fidence that the book cnuld be sold 
in sufficient numbers within n given 
period of time— then, no doubt, this 
situation would not have arisen, 
/mvnting America would have come 
out in Britain in 1978 at rround 
£6.50 and everyone would have been 
happy. 

On the other hand, I cannot 
excuse our failure to chock with 
the original publishers and with the 
author himself on the question of 
typographical corrections and a new 
author’s foreword which could have 
taken up issues raised by American 
reviewers of the 1978 edition. Your 
reviewer is quite right to point to 
these inadequacies in the Athlone 
edition and I must apologize for 
them. 

BRIAN SOUTHAM. 

The Athlone Press, 90-91 Great 
Russell Street, London WC1B 3PY. 


Italian can hardly pass as a separate 
language, 'i he Cerman literary 
tradition is marked by several new 
starts, hut there is plenty of it, even 
if it didn’t make a Western Euro- 
pean maik until very late in the 
day. There are also a fair number 
of German folktales in various 
literary guises before the Grimms 
published their collection. Some 
ure contained in medieval manu- 
scripts ami sixteenth-century antho- 
logies of comic tales and were used 
by the Grimms. Their most literary 
predecessor, however, was Mqsdus, 
whose Volksmdrchen tier Deutsclten 
(1782-86), witty, discursive, urbunc 
and linguistically inventive, provides 
a very effective, though nowadays 
undervalued, contrast to the Grimms* 
work, though separated by a mere 
thirty years. Thomas Carlyle was 
sufficiently . impressed to publish a 
close translation of three of Mus- 
Sus's talcs In 1827, and (his was 
reprinted several times in the 
nineteenth century. 

DAVID BLAMIRES. 

Department of German, The 
University, Mmicliestci* M13 9PL. 


Folktales 


Sir, — Anthony Burgess's stimulat- 
ing review of Italo Calvino's Italian 
Folktales (January 9) calls for some 
comment. In mildly deploring 
Calvino's addition of “ the refine- 
ments of ‘ style to the tales he 
recounts, Burgess ' stf tes that the 
Grimms did not do this, Iri fact 
they did, as is clear to anyone who 
compares their original manuscript 
with the text of the various editions 
of the Kinder- und HaustnUrchen. 
The manuscript, meticulously edited 
by Heinz RSI lake with the text ot 
the first edition In parallol, presents 
the tales in a simpler, rawer format 
that often varies a good deal from 
the printed forms. The two brothers 
stated in the preface to the -second 
edition Qf their collection (1819) 
that they had added nothing from 
their own resources aiid had not 
embellished any circumstance or 
detail of the story, but they freely 
admitted that In tne main the ex- 
pression and realization of the tales 
came from themselves, Jacob would 
have preferred to keep more closely 
to their sources, hut Wilhelm 
worked on a stylistic 'improvement 
of the corpus throughout the seven 
editions (excluding the .Klelne 
Ansgaben ) that came out in his life- 
time (1812-15 to 1857). It is a 
measure of his success In gauging 
an acceptable tone that most people 


today tend to think of the style of 
the Grimms’ fairytales as the norm 
against which ell Others should be 


another 'element the f. allows for" a -' 
lovter Sblliag-riHde. : v 

• Thp ■ , particular, lisiici ^raised s by ■ 

? 'dur; reviewer is one 'of . general . 
mportance. l Fdqpla db' often wonder ; 
why; there caff be sbcVa difference 
between the |pj?lc'a*:« t;ha British 
.and 1 the, American editions , of the 
, 1 ' ' . ; .■ ‘ •; . 


assessed, Mr Burgess Clearly thinks 
so, and in this he appears to ttSnr 
• to refect the great variety qf styles 1 
. in . which folktales ■ ■ are presented. : 
The folktale is a protean genre tipd 1 ; 
.can futj yjye tft s Baroq ue niano^ism a. 

Perrault "ond the courtly santimen- 
tality of Madame d’AuInoy as well 
a? the stumbling 0 f an’ untutored 
. narrator: . Th6 *' technique of rigid 
economy *» mentioned by Mr Burgess 
as' an ideal is only, one mode of : 

f resehtotion. Some . of ■ • thq • great ; 
rish Storytellers ' of ■'tlie. ' present . 
‘[tentury., revelled in elaboration of 
■both a Rhetorical ahd n struciurai', 
Wod (we Sean 0’S ulll van’s, Folk mi?* 
of Ireland).). .•.;• •><• • 

.iMr Burgess iq iheiined to depre- 
ciafe the. Italian - folktales as too- 
litorary,: claiming t “The Italians': 
.have had a literature longer:, fhaits 
the^Gerinans ahd it shoWS.*’ This is-, 
.true only hi:. -the sense that Italian 
literature mdde- European- ,(or 
rather .Western .European)' impact i 
wjth .Dante,. ; Boccaccio . end - if her ■ 
‘ writers , t oc. ; tb fr* RehaiOsanoe ■ while - 1 ' 
i.Gprmari‘1. literature was still largely V 


Edward Carpenter fcjp, 

Sir,-— I have just finished reading, other 
purely for pleasure, Chusichi DickJi 
Tsuzuki’s recent biography of other 
Edward Carpenter, and tind Phyllis insist 
Grosskurth’s review (January 2t syster 
idiosyncratic to the point of glorifi 
perversity. Most of it seems taken . bad) 
up, not with the book itself, nor rest”, 
even with Carpenter per se, but essent 
with a laboured and inexact com- point, 
parison between Carpenter and John No 
Addington Symonds. Even here a poetrj 
amid the coy asides (“ were they shouli 
really any more miserable than that i 
most of us ? ”) and much sheer the w 
irrelevance (“ what would Olive it mo 
(Schreiner] have thought of ionabl 
Symonds?’’) otc, it is — perhaps not top, ! 
unpredictably^Symonds rather than origin 
Carpenter who claims most of your penet 
reviewer’s attention. Indeed only on te 
In a brief final paragraph does she Comp 
refer specifically to tlie book under so thi 
revieW, ’which is, after all, the first ao pi 
full biography of Carpenter. Here meet 
again, Mrs Grosskurth warms more office 
to her own cliches than to another’s and J 
scholarly efforts (“it reads more if wr 
like a thesis than the study of a find < 
truly vibrant mah *) and concen- gom 
trates maihly on the author’s stylis- tun its 
tic limitations. Unsurprisingly, ti ie » r 
Tsuzuki, as a Japanese, writing In the t 
English, is no Edol or " Painter or to t h| 
Jackson Bare. But to contend that As 
his English “ does not seem to have bad r 
improved since the publication of what 
his book on Eleanor Marx twenty Sour 

S ears ago” is. not merely churlish, better 
ut in my judgment (I hive lust ' Maevi 
taken the earlier .book down from the j 
my shelves) simply incorrect. Siml- might 
larly to describe the book as " filled to dei 
with such deplorable syntax” (my poem; 
italics) Is to exaggerate wildly, go. Ii 
indeed for one reader at least poetrj 
Tsuzuki’s rather terse ana unpre-' Ing o: 
tendons prose seems a . relatively Great 
effective, if not quite ideal vehicle but" 
for conveying Carpenter’s own corhpi 
.Intensity, and complexity. The Same . -pUf 
.cannot, plas; be said of your review. ] ar g e . 

GRAHAM HOWES. that 1 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge GB2 1TJ. tribut 


Michael Roberts 

Sir — It lias been painted out to 
me that I made two mistakes in 
my review of Michael Roberts's 
Selected Poems and Prose (January 
16). The Chronology does in fact 
mention that Rubens returned to 
the Royal Grammar .School. New- 
castle, in 1934, und the title of his 
hook is The Recovery of the West 
not The Revival. I nope you will 
allow nie space to apologize for 
these two errors, boLh to readers 
and to Dr Frederick Grubb, the 
editor. 

J- G. WEIGHTMAN. 

13 Weech Knud, London NW6 
1DL. 

Poetry 

Competitions 

Sir, — -Object ar& to poetry competi- 
tions^ apparently, take opposing 
political positions. On the nne hand; 
the Grigsnnite Tories assert 
(Letters, January 2) that only 
“amateurs enter competitions”, 
that “ It is foolish and philistine to 
iudge these competitions ” since the 
best poets of any age “smell cadi 
other out” anyway (Blake? Emily 
Dickinson ? John ’Clare ?). Qn the 
other hand, die Grubbitc Socialists 
insist (Lettecs. January 16) that the 
system itself is pernicious since it 
glorifies “ a fraction of poets (often 
Bad) on the basis of exploiting the 
rest”. But surely Douglas Dunn's 
essentially liberal estimation (View- 
point, December 12) was a just one. 

No one should agree to judge a 
poetry compctirioQ— or indeed 
should enter one— with the idea 
that a great poem is likely to be 
the winner. On the contrary, I think 
it more likely that clever or fash- 
ionable poems will emerge at the 
top, since the emphasis is not on 
original thinking or a supreme 
penetration of life’s mysteries, but 
on technical assurance and effect. 


‘The Greeks and . 

Sir, — . Your, notice ' of Fiona 

Morton’s Bibli'ogrttphy of Arnold' J* 
Tqynbee, (December 19, 1980) men- 
tions an 1 as yet unpublished, type-- 
.script by Toynbee.' The Greeks and 
their Heritages,' having beeri held 
up in the production, process.', ii 
at last in. proof, We plan to' publish 
Jdter this ydnh . 

,- !• r • "i; ' ''-.RdBBftT jj KNpWF-ES, . 

General.. ■■ Books v ' Department, 
Oxford [University Press. - Walton 
SWMtj .Oxford OX2>6tiFv j..", v > ' 

„ Sh,— -In . 'your , note ; aboutV'*tha' 
Bibliography. .6f . Arnqld’J. Toynbee , 
(December .19, 1980), you^imply .lhat 
ti , e . exUt«dcB •: or. 'an •. unpublished. 

iuaUI;. ' -kirLf ..r 


meet other p6ets ' through ., the 
offices': ,'of tile Aryoft Foundation 
and The Poetry Society. Mf Grigson 
Is wrong. ' Poets don't auto inn tic ally 
find each other.: often they are not 
“ good " until they have an oppor- 
tunity to study their art, to examine 
tlieir language and feelings with 
the help of someone sympathetic 
to their temperaments. 

As for Mr Grubb's assertion that 
bad poets win I- can’t honostly 'see 
what grounds lie has for making it.- 
Sour grapes? That there may be 
better poets than' Tony Harrisoit'of 
Maeve McGuckiaii, these poets and' 
the judges who gave them prizes' 
might agree. But it would be hard 
to deny that the individual winning, 
poems are “good"— -as far as they 
go. In the end. the judging of a 
poetry competition is, like the judg- 
ing of manuscripts for publication. 
Great poetry Is not competitive, 
but " literature ” Is unfottpnately ,a 
competitive profession. . 

The only objection £ can see to 
large-scale .poetry Competitions li 
that there is too much money dia-, 
tributad to too few people. I’d like 
to endorse Douglas Dunn's sugses- 
tion that -newspapers such as The 
Observer spend’ their money print- 
ing 1 '. more pgems throughout thO ■ 
c J 

literature worth £5,000 to the exclu- 
sion ot, al]. the others ? 

ANNE STEVENSON. . 

■ The Poetry '..-Bookshop, 22 Broad 
Street, Hay-Oi^Wye HR3 5DB. . • ■ 


leaves much to be dcsiied. Nn- 
where docs Legce state from 
which gazetteers, Inventories nf 
Ancient Monuments, tcxifcoaks or 
learned Journals, if any, his identi- 
fications derive. It is, however, 
clear that the rouge was very 
limited, so that several Welsh sites 
arc niisidentlfied, there are diffi- 
culties with place-names, and even 
straightforward re-identification «f 
early artifactual discoveries is 
overlooked. 

Problems also arise from non- 
recognition nf LUuyd’s hand In the 
text, and where Llmyd’s contribu- 
tion is acknowledged, no cross- 
reference is made cither in his 
primed works or the collected un- 
published leLters currently being 
edited by Professor Brin ley Roberts. 

' Clearly, few archaeologists or 
scholars of seventeenth-century 
learning have bcon consulted in the 
haste to rush this potentially useful 
jumblo to the printer. After 350 
years of near-neglect or unacknow- 
ledged plagiarism, Aubrey ought to 
be more justly rcwlrded at the 
press. Might not the second forth* 
coming volume better fulfil our 
hopes? 

STEPHEN BRIGGS. 

“ Pwlldrainllwyn ”, Tref enter, 

Lmngwyryfon, Dyfed. 

Brecht 

Sir.— -In his review of James K, 
Lyon’s Bertolt Brecht in America 
(January 16), D. J. Enright claims 
that even before Brecht had 
finished writing The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle “ in which the cele. 
brated Austrian-born actress Luise 
Rainer was to . star on Broadway 
.... The usual tangle ensued ,■ . . 
Luise Rainer withdrew from the 
role,- Auden from the trans- 
lation . . . ;i ... 

Readerg of the TLS will probably 
not need to be reminded that Auden 
did nothing of the kind. 

TANIA and JAMES STERN. 

Hatch Manor, Tlsbury, Wiltshire. 

‘Who is 

Eddie Linden’ , 

Sir,— In ids very generous men.' 
tion of Who is Etftlie Linden' 
(January 16) James Campbell stater 
that Sebastian Barker “wrote the 
book with Eddie Linden ”. This is 
not strictly accurate ; in point of 
fact I had no part in rh'e actual 
writing, although I provided Mr 
Barker with the material. Perhaps 
It was a mistake to call the hook 
od autobiography but It Is difficult 
to' kh&tv holy tp characterize.lt. 

, ' ifiDD^ pNDEt*./' 

Flat 3, 116 'Sutherland Avenue, 
Maida Vale, London W9. 

G. M. Hopkins 

Sir* — Henri Fluch&re (Ltjtiers, 
January 16) Is (juite right to. inform, 
your readers mat G. M, Hopkins's 
poems have been ■ translated and 
published recently .bj-J* G. RItjt— 
whose analytical approach wJJl rjo 
doubt be useful for candidates to 
our . flgrdgation— and to recall the 
same scholar's, doctoral thesis, .on 
G.M.H. But then, why; does he.maka 
,no mention . of two. other transla- 
.. tions of high' merit? J amf thjnkfng 




John- Aubrey 


uoknowh J i outside ; : ,the . German- ; 
.speaking', .area. .' But,; ., Geripan.: has 
ItidOpendeht .;. poetry . ;(hot •• • merply 1 
prose translation a.' from Latin and 


prose translations rirom Latin aqd 
Other --. Utilijarian. Scraps) , from 
: C | 800, if not earliei, h 1 ' date Ot vyhicn, 




way,; refereed to; 

fronji It J n cjuded ,' ‘ m my aft tiiology L 
M era TpJ mbeii d SaUct^pn. fr&n' 
his ;V(prk& (OyF, 397?). , //- > ' 


VnVextract 
iy. anthology L 


rMorweptipw.dbrhwnlLj 


in , 'its- edited . gorin' the work is 
useful if. for ;-n6thlng • eljse, as. ,a‘ 

Jdpogrqphical guide to. (he tUqriu/ 
: nwnts '. as' described . in Aub fay’s. 
Jay, Iii this vein Michael Hyhter 
' .writes,- (ad li Is'^f- eView, ; November:. 
',28, 1980).- that ” particular Caro 
h^s, bi?en taken ■ by -Jhe. annotator/, 
,^dnay^gge,:.to,^ 

Ordnance Suryeyr-i-etferdhceSi; 1 ffhleft 

; r 6^dltetibh- b^JHosfe' 

* Jmercsted^id' Aubrey’s.. Vaf 
vpa'f^ciilaSf.;' 

ReBX«ttably, tiiIp 3aVnSf ; ^hfe jfci. 

and,: the; .topographical ariaotatipp. 


my own selections as regards -the 
poems (the incomparable Epitltala- ■■* 
mlon will be fauna only there hand 
also of G. M. Hopkins.* Ccrndrs, 
journal, letti-es, translated and Intro- 
dutied by H. Bokanowsid and;L, R. 
ties Forets (CoM 10/18). • : ' 

. As to j, G, Ritz being, ln ijlehri 
Flu chore’s words, the .introducer: of 
i G. M. , Hopkins in : Ffotice. ■ in: spjio 
qf all Other, translations,'. Introduce 

S end critical - essays,: jand tin 
of. ddteSL' (ttly lirst iscJectinn, 
I^(aej;>yq5|. published., in ,il957), 
.'would .'.Meat tihaft ih,!.his , View 
nothing has apy existence without - 
: the LTinvetsity stamp, 

*. - : i- j-*; Of IER&E LEYRia. > 

: -63 Rue dp la- Rdpubliaue, 921BD 
: Meudon ? . ~ , . 

’The quotations, . from ' Thq :Niu» 

MfufiimelUJ. ond ' Lord r ,RmdoJjph 


•Ghtfrchill viti: Roy .Fosters A* Watt- . 
sion’s Lbrd tlmdofphl* '(Jost iwifik’s, 
rfritS).; :app«ade)].- by ti^rmissloir- tq£; . 
A^Pr. Wntt-Li tnlted and rho fltatplyn- . 
P|j basiling - Group 1 ; I/bnir'e^ . j re$pp& 
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A complete Georgian 


By Gavin Stamp 


SIMON IlflUFr: : 

Sir Albert Richardson : The 

Professor 

240|»p. Luton: White Crescent 

Press. CG.95. 

0 90(1804 2G 2 

Sir Albert Richardson was one of 
the few architects whoso lives arc 
*t least as interesting as their 
architecture. The “Profossor " 
(first nt the Bartlett School and 
later at the Royal Academy) died 
in 1064, and this, the first accnunt 
of his lira to appear, is published 
to mark the centenary of his birth 
in 1880. It Is a memoir rather i linn 
n h inure piiy, for the author Is 
Richardson's nrumfsoii and he con- 
centrates on the man much more 
limn tile architect. 

Sir Albert Richardson: The Pro- 
fessor is u collection of anecdotes 
und funny stories, for Richardson 
was elm] uant eccentric and enter- 
tain lug and he became n legend 
In his own long lifetime. Much of 
the text rnnccirn Ids liome, Avenue 
Huiisu .it Ampthill, which Mr irnufo 
now lives in nnil which lie carefully 

F ireservcs. In this fine lute- 
■eiirginii town house Richardson 
built up his remarkable collection 
of eighteenth-century furniture, 
objects and ephemera, assembled 
with the scholarship and taste 
evident in his Georgian England 
of 1931 ns wall os in Itig other 
books. It was here that Richardson 
enacted his legend nf the “Com- 
plete Georgian ” — dressing up in 
oiglitocnth-ccntury clothes, carrying 1 
his wife through rhe streets in a i 
sedan, chair and refusing to have i 
electric light or any other modern i 
convenience in the house,. In 1934 ( 
the .honour was paid to AnipthEII \ 
of n visit to Avotiua House by ] 
Queen Mary; nn occasion which l 
was fraught with worry because 
Of ■. the temptations that Richard- J 
son's treasures might present to i 
the obsessive Royal collector. c 

It was also in Badfordshire that i 
R I cl ja id. son's activity as a conscrva- c 
tioniat and controversialist was t 
chiefly centred, for he was a man i 
of courage and conviction as well t 
«s taste, ffe fought successfully to s 


n reserve the ruins nf Hmiglilnn 
'•use near .Amp thill and, with 
partial success, against the wartime 
government's pointless and iiliilis- 
une requisitioning of iron railings. 

He whs a founder of the Georgian 
Group mid, at the end of his life, 
of the Victorian Society— his know- 
ledge nnd enthusiasms were never 
restricted to the eighteenth century. 
His battle, in the 1950s with Anipt- 
hill District Council, which wished 
to erect “ pregnant penguins " nr 
concrete lump .posts in the town he 
half lovingly cared for, attracted 
national attention. Defeated, he had 
a sign painted : *• These incongrunus 
lamp posts which detract from the 
beauty of this historic town were 
erected out nf spite und ignorance 
by the Urban District Council 
ngahist the advice nF the Rnyal Fine 
Art Ciiuunissinn ”, 

As this bonk up] ie.in.il shortly 
after. Mary Lutycil.'.'s memoir nf 
utr lather, instructive cninpnrisoiis 
ninv lie mode. Mr Floufe, whose 
rut nor is an architect mul Richiird- 
.son s pupil and eventual partner, 
gives us diMippointiiigly little 


architecture, but lie presents a 
jioriiaii of a happier man (if a 
lesser artist) than Sir Edwin 
Lutyens his predecessor os PRA, 
and Richardson’s wife, unlike Lady 
F.mily Lutyens, was devoted and 
docile. However, Mary Lutyens’s 
racy memoir alsn tells iis about the 
financial side of Lutyens’s career. 
Where, in the Richardson's case, did 
the necessary come from to sustain 
his collecting and his country life 
and estate ? His practice was much 
smaller than Lui’s, yet, in the 1930s, 
he was able in employ almost as 
many servants. 

The trouble with any filial bio- 
graphy is its necessarily limited 
vision. , Mr Houfe writes very 
entertainingly about the grand- 
father he knew, but that was not 
the whole Richardson. Richardson 
in old age ifiij the tricorne-hatted 
excoriating critic of modern archl- 
lecture (“ file Dome of Dish- 
Lowry " at die " Festering of Bri- 
tain tlie “worst designs I have 
ever scon "j, hut this public role 
as tho last defender of Georgian 
values was, to a great extent, the 
unexpected consequences of finding 


A detached observer 


himself in an iiicrea singly hostile 
climate ro traditionalist architects 
of his generation. He found himself 
rejected and left behind by the 
younger chumpions of the Modern 
Movement. The fact is, however, 
that, as a young man, Richardson 
was a modern architect, and in the 
1910s and 1920s he was firmly part 
of (he avant-garde. His magnifi- 
cently illustrated book of 1914, 
Monumental Classic Architecture in 
Great Britain and Ireland— surely 
the most , handsome twentieth- 
century British publication on 
architect re— presen ted proto ty pes 
of an intellectual Neo-Classicism ■ as 
the basis of a modern architecture. 

The early work of Richardson and 
his partner, Charles Lovett Gill, was 
strongly influenced by C. R. 
Cockerell and mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, Ndo-Grec, while Richardson's 
admiration for Perrct is evident in 
St Margaret's House in Wells Street 
of 1931, with its Schinkelesque 
tncade expressing the steel framed 
structure — a building actually 
praised by Pevsner In 1952 as “an 
unusually early example of the 
modern office building’*. It is a 


pity, that Mr Houfe only make* . 
passing mention of the 
Ti"’es building , which Is VcS 
nation of rational design, ffi,' 
materials and subtle historl^T 
references— and one of the very 12 
City buildings of the 1950s wor,b 1 
looking at. Equally surprisiaT 5 
those who may rhtak of RichardaS 
as a dull neo-Georgian i* hu 
astonishing 1940 timber church ■! 
Green ford, which resembles" J 
streamlined Middlesex barn. * 

This book sadly lacks a list nf 
architectural works and publica- 
lions, but really there i s ‘another 
book to be written about Richard, 
son the architect Shd teacher. None 
of the omissions spoils Mr Houfe’s 
memoir which is an evocative and 
very .entertaining tribute to Richard, 
son the nfan — and eccentric. 

A lost and important point: this 
volume of biography looks as such 
books used to ; it is better produced 
and yet almost half the price of 
Marv I.utvpns’Q fmnL* t-u* ......i. w 
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By T. J. Binyon 

GRAHAM GHRMNlTj 
Ways of F.scnpc 
309pp. Dudley Head. £6.95. 

0 370 30356 3 

Graham Greene’s earlier nutobio- 
graphical work, A Sort of Life, took 
the writer’s life ns fur as 1932 and 
ended on an ambiguous note with 
tlie success oF Stamboul Train , a 
Book Society choice, being balanced 
« be threat of a libel action from 
J. B. Priestley, who had taken the 
character of the popular novelist 
Mr Savory to be modelled an his 
own. Ways of Escape backtracks to 
the first novel, The Man Within, and 


. | V F >SMWI| UUU 

continues from strcugili to strength 
to Christmas 1978, nine months after 
the publication nf The Human Fac- 
tor, when the author, surf* that at 
seventy-five his writing days are 


over, suddenly and scrcndipitouslv 
finds die idea of Hr Fischer of 
Ceneva coming into Ids head. 

Some parts of this latest auto- 
biography have already appeared in 
Print : as the introductions to vari- 
ous volumes of rhe Collected Edi- 
tion of Graham Greene's work ; us 
articles in periodicals and news, 
papers. But they have been 
snipped and sutured together with 
deft microsurgery. No perceptible 
joins are visible ; the whole might 
linve been written at one time. 

A Sort of Life has as its subject 
the making of the writer: “ those 
first sixteen years when the novelist 
is formed ” IVayj of Escape, by 
contrast, deals largely with the 
writer’s successful later career and 
tends, therefore, to be much less 
about, private, more about public 
experience. Earlier the ways of 
escape From the appalling boredom 
of life during the downswings of a 
manic-depressive temperament in- 
cluded the Famous solitary gabies 
of Russian roulotto playea on 


A Dublin legend 


By John Vaizey 


JAMES MEEN AN « • 

George O’Brien-: A Biographical 
memoir • 

218pp. Dublin) GUI and Macmillan. 
0 7171 1035 4 - 


. The Royal Irish Yacht Club is on 
the. edge of. Dun Laonhoire — you 


amusing touching and elegant, writ- 
ten with dry wit reminiscent ■ of 
Anthony Powell and a few hard 
jabs ft la Robecca West. 

George 'O'Brien's father owned 
Ihe WickloW Hotel, the profits of 
which kept George comfortably for 
the. rest of liln life. Born in 1892, 
the only child of a second marriage, 
he was sent to school at St George’s, 
Wejrbridge, tliert to Belvedere, then 
(because oE his mother's piety) to 
the newly founded University Col- 
lege in St Stephen’s' Green rather 
than to Trinity, the Protestant 
College. 'At University 1 College he 


■ sSt?lBSA‘i? ffi^.-°L a 5ss SHKu. *#*!* ? c . «**'«.<» 


stormy nights' In the war. as. .the 
- boat,, .slid out. Into the torpedo- 
infested. .open 'son towards n hungry 
Britain, an elderly , gentleman, for- 


merly In Ills MaJokty’s ■ service, 
having finished hid soup, sole. Iamb, 
pudding ,qtid cite esc, haying 


. 9 , — Vk MHilVIllll 

Economy (later Wiled - on the 
Somme), who on fine - days would 
conduct his classes on- the Green 
itsolf. George worked hard, won 
every honour and prize, und went 
to the: bar. .Living, with " my. poor 


cheese, haying mother ”, who survived till .1946, he 
, c!aret J usC began a rainurkobly successful 


1 1 ITOtU^O^tn 


Vnfclllnn ! 'him - ' 


career as a barrister, enjoying the 

until, he appeared hr a .Workman’s 
Compensatlpn C&se in Waterford In 


to the Free. State* .dining together 
** they rOgularly did. For fifty- add 
Vdars George O'Brien dined nightly 
1 the Royrl Irish, or' at Ihe .Kildare 


— — no liuu U, 

nervous breakdown and abandoned 
tho. law. ,. 

Treated fop his brdalidown, after 


independence, as UCD became the 
All Souls of Ireland, supplying the 
civil servants, judges and politicians 
of the new state. 

His Rnxiety and depression re- 
turned twice, most severely in his 
60s. but otherwise he carried bn, 
with one major handicap which he 
turned into an advantage. He was 
unable to travel beyond Dublin : 
almost < his furthest limit , was the 
Royal Irish to the south, Malahide, 
for his summer holidays, and the 
Guinness browery for board meet- 
ings to the west. The outside world 
ceased to exist for him except in 
the newspapers or on the wireless. 
Living with his mother, his real 
lifo was In Dublin's clubs and lib- 
raries, at the college, and as a 
member of numerous commissions, 
a senator, a member of the board 
of the Abbey Theatre, a director 
°f the Glasnevin cemetery end of 
the brewery, end as A. scholar and 
author of one. of .the. hest books on 1 
modern Ireland, Fppr Green Fields. 

Si Wtohah h ® whiff, have hated - 
such si label) . growing, into a lego*, 
pary . Dublin character! .. .. 

, Like ;Dr Johnson; It tyas his talk 
that people warned most from 
George. .Pungent,' ironic, erudite, ' 
sharp, his conversation ..demons’ 
ti-nted the possibilities of allilgidn 
punctuated' Iiyi so vasOt'y, ' His ner- 


Berkliamsted Common ; now, how- 
ever, they are replaced by visits 
as a journalist to troubled places: 

not to seek materia] for novels, 
out to regain the sense of insecurity 
which I had enjoyed in the three 
“lures on London ’’. There are 
accounts of three months in Malaya 
during the emergency in 1951 ■: of 
winters in Vietnam, . 1951 to 
1955, including twenty-four hours 
in Dien Bien Phu some three months 
before its fall; of the Mou Mau- 
outbreaks in Kenya in 1953; of 
visits to Batista’s Cuba, Papa Doc ’3 
Haiti, Stalinist Poland, and to a 
leper colony in die Belgian Congo, 
Oilier, less insecure travels com- 
plete the book, together with com- 
ments on the novels, short stories 
and plays and reminiscences of 
. . , the Norwegian poet Nor- 
dahl Grieg, Herbert Read, Alexan- 
der Korda, Evelyn Waugh— this 
last an especially affectionate 
tribute. 

All this is material of the 
utmost fascination, - recounted with 
ease and mastery, yet at the same 
time one misses the more intimate 
tone of the earlier autobiography: 

It is rather as if one had Icud dawn 
Rousseau’S Confessions and taken 
up Trollope’s Autobiography in its 
stead. , - . 

When talking of Brighton Rock 
Greene takes acerbic issue with 
those critics who "have referred 
to a strange violent ‘seedy’ region 
of the mind . . . which rhav ..n 


step further. Remembering a silent 
film made from Anthony Hope’s 
Sophie of Kravonia, the story of a 
kitchenmaid who becomes a queen, 
he writes : ‘ That was the book I 
always wanted to write: the high 
romantic tale, capturing us in 
SS* with hopes that prove illu- 
sions, ip which we return again in 

Kll£»°M de &- 1 . 0 4 sca P e tne sad 
| W I J‘ gh R ? m anCe Js JlOt 
2SP 1 ' e ;? 1 ' y .® b,e nt from Greene’s 
work, tiie hope here expressed is 
yet never completely realized. 

rhiMi, reV 5 ard f fj r t,,is devotion to 

= ’ h , fe P r °niises to turn for 

a moment into an adventure story. 
An episode in Prague in 1948 could 
5S?*® al Imostdlrectly from Captain 
S*I?2“ , 01 ' Percy F, Westermaii. 
Gicene is asked by a stranger, met 

Rrirflh r 11 ?® 1 ’ to L c opvey to tho 
Embassy the plans of an 
, fl parachute which can 
th 8 ^ lded for f,/t y kJlpmotres after 
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to a strange violent ‘seedy’ region 
of the mind . . . which they call 
Greeneiand ”, -and later, telling of 
the reception of The Heart of the 

^ a « es P 1 ? 1 " hls dislike 
of the Catholic; author* ” label he 
then acquired, and of the confusion 
l"* 0 ™ criticism “between the 
a novelist and the 

teffin"' a n,oraI ““ che, ‘ or 

Certainly ho has shown critics 
i Vay £i t0 B0 - Hfl constantly In- 


ite authorsi^emy,’ yaggqr^^Wey- 
tn*?hfc 8U< * ^hers; even points, out 
H- V ochqes. of child/ioqd boqks 
in his own novels;. Mr Prewiw lnl 

apeika'infftinM 

JHdf Jp. tter .: l &rte af card. 


He was very convincing in spite 
?L Hie melodrama. I began, to 
imagine how an army might be 
guided through the sky . , . the 
Channel no obstacle ... I asked 
.mm to give, me .his name dnd^ he 
wrote it on a scrap of paper In 
my mind I was already naifway 
Embassy, but caution 
e ^??r as ^ bim another ques- 

filing d.c 8 /-? S ’°“ 

. replied promptly, with 
enthusiasm, i have made, .a 
machine for building walls. That 
too I will giye to die British 
. Government. Ittbuilds a wall one 
foot every second.’’ With a sense 
« n „lH iP P u intraent 1 decided it 
Embassy? not t0 80 10 tl,e 
Tbere are few encounters as. divert- 
ing ■ aS r’ th ji S ' but all are as interest 1 
i ■ 8 ■ Graham Greene is a good 
•¥ 8 novelist. 
Si a L here , ^,:P Br baps a some- 
Knnlf . ^ Uraan ^ detached air to the. 
be auKiqr.. views humanity, 

1 JJ d , -f 8 . P 8 ^ of it, with a 

' S A d i S ^ 81 ° natB . curiosity. 
Sliffr*®' \ f £* * cuse :the 


sek4iwv'« 


of 

. : ^ a '. of. Escape *hq goes 'dn* 


sops dne :. fplinj 




vous . condition mftifa him .uneasy 

with strangers;; and his 1 . high ftan- 

dmds of. public behaviour.' easily :'led 
to offence being taken, especially 
; VJlm noisy fellow-anestsi-ra common 
.i Visit-. l.h puMfn, -:(0£ ; a. prjest lapyinq 
1 ■ ^olng*roqm; i he 


nreat chni(iA. "hn'.A:i.!:' raupoea. 


^ - pu RL « n « auccesabr". On . thb sVengtl) ortliir ha' whs 

m. \ 1 . Jarno? ,appolSt 9 d Professor of^EcbMcs 

^ 8 Sl od ■ College and- taM&b 

yv S 6 ■-? ■ ' ojf: - Notional ' ‘rT&ondrtiFqs 

y 4 "' ; tbirig)-' as.Well,'alid' 

‘.?4t L- ; IK ® w ■ l 1 ddogntTfon aq a ' suhqdsiEul 

f : to-ii nm a 8 b le toacher and ivritei'. 'THs' students 
B?^i W. v!. v v";' bdt dlso ; benefited- (apd so: did'he) from Irish 

1 I--' : .w 

.Jfi.T: ■" . • - • . ;r 

* ■ . . • 


grace 3" a public dinln&roqm; , he 
! ff^arked, “How. . would Tie like; it 
, ^“ugbtei'ed , a goat becauie' I 
happen to believe ip: Voodoo 9.) His 
>. company was specially prized by' 
' a -'W •foA'rtm. Wit 4nd 


depopulation' has-been: rn'Ore^han 
4 , n -, e a i a ” ?8d by the ' growth ' 6f 
only . front within 
Suffolk, but through' the arrival 'of 

rhnJm 5 5 vers 5 ,, 1 1 ' Electrification of 
" mfr.? 1 lat orrtlie establish- 

ment of Sjzewell 'nuclear . 'power 
fH^brought with -.theta-*- f p TQ . 
liferatiqn of-pbles, Wifes and nylotis 
end, ar'-tha same irim e . cnStfaRtt 
demise, of thfe yrindm JIs, Which had- 

•itlw EuKnMf 1 n .v r ? port8ntr feature '-of 
.'thf Burfolh- landscape/ Towh ceiitrM 

; bji C8 jm e - targets * foe commercial ' de- 

demaqddd “tto 

:Vfi A that • 


fPlinjer^ tne 

— -V • ' 

Fraswvatlon goqia^y. gg? 0: S5Q2293 

■ ' f oMuIm ;3 uc deases • and 

' t(nri Ur Suffolk . Preserva- 

. tlon ..Society ,in maintnln^ncr ' 


■■ which !fir« Vey i concerning' «u£fq Ik 

: ;iliustratod. 

befn^^SSf f 1 bf^ by^Edwia Smith 

.Demg.par^qidarly.istrJklng, . 

: ; v ^ 'ft/ur Rpbln ■ ■ ■ .• 
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Australianity and after 


By Fleur Adcock 


CIIIUS WALLACE-CRABBE : 

The Golden Apples of the Sun 
Tweiiiieth-Ceniury Australian Poetry 
243pp. Prentice Hall International. 
£ 6 . 20 . 

O 522 84192 9 

London Magazine 
Australian Special issue 
Volume 20, Numbers 8 and 9 
Nnvcmber-Dcccmbcr 1980 
144pp. Available from 30 Thurloc 
Place, London SW7. £1.75. 

Perhaps the most surprising fcaLure 
of Australian poetry, up to the late 
1960s, was its conservatism. Apart 
front some stirrings in the years 
between the wars Modernism some- 
how passed Australia by, and a 
movement towards cxpcrimentali&m 
mid surrealism in the 1940s was 
laughed off the stage by the paro- 
dies of “ Ern Malley ” (alias Janies 
McAulcy and Harold Stewart) ; but 
even without this hoax the no-non- 
senso Aussie temperament was than 
hardly receptive to new trends. It 
was not until the next generation, 
when the combined influences of 
the drug culture, anti-Vietnam pro- 
tests and American poetry of the 
Black Mountain and West Coast 
schools flowed over Australia, that 
young poets were shaken into using 
experimental verse and open forms. 

Chris Wallace-Crabbe, no con- 
servative himself in recent years, 
gives a fair showing in his antho- 
logy to Australia’s solid (one could 
at times say stolid) tradition. The 
book opens with a ritual gesture to- 
wards Dame Mary Gilmore, gives 
samples of those two oddities Chris- 
topher Brennan and John Shaw 
Neilson (seen by Australians as 
their Mallarmd and their John 
Clare), and after a couple of minor 
names and a good chunk of the 
excellent Kenneth Slessoir we find 
ourselves in no time at ail among 


the living, with Rubert D. Fitz- 
gerald and A. D. Hope. 

Hope is both an influence and a 
looming figure throughout several 
decades. His mannered, Augustan 
verse does not incline towards 
Australia as a theme, but even he 
has a memorable poem entitled just 
that ("The river nf her immense 
stupidity/ Floods her monotonous 
tribes from Cairns to Perth . . ; 

and more often than not the poems 
in tbe first half of the book revolve 
around the land itself, its settlers, 
its explorers, its myths, and those 
who have defended it in battle. 
Verse-forms tend to be lidy and 
conventional: Judith Wright, a good 
poet-, hut no innovator, is a fair 
example. 

The first half uf the hook is not 
contiguous with the first half of the 
century: no reason why it should 
be, of course, but one likes to know 
when a poem was written, and 
that is concealed from us here. 
The arrangement, conventionally 
enough, Is by the authors' dates of 
birth, but those dales do not appear 
In the *' Contents” — one has to turn 
to the “ Biographical Notes " at tho 
end for them — and there are no 
dates given for individual poems 
and no bibliography from which 
clues could be gleaned. That 
Fitzgerald’s “ Height " (on page 39) 
was actually written later than a 
poem by Randolph Stow (on page 
180) is surely not without interest, 
but one has to look elsewhere for 
the fact. 

This -irritating shortage of biblio- 
graphical information may be 
deliberate( part of the editor’s 
policy of choosing “ poems first and 
noets, alas, second He says that 
he “ wanted to use the poetry which 
interested me most deeply rather 
than seeking to represent careers or 
bodies of work ”, and is aware that 
this results in a few injustices. He 
does, though, allow hls authors to 
be represented by their more lively 
or striking rather than their more 
typical work, and this can be an 
advantage in tbe case of a prolific 
middle-period poet such bb David 
Campbell ; a different and less 
kindly choice could have presented 


him as merely another worthy prac- 
titioner uf Australian Georgian. 

Wallace-Crabbe is not afraid cither 
to include one long poem instead of 
half a dozen short ones by a par- 
ticular aurhur : thus he gives us 
two good classic pieces from Sles- 
snr, Hope's broodlngly voyeuristic 
"The Double Looking Glass", Fitz- 
gerald's “Fifth Day", and, com- 
ing up to date, a decent excerpt 
from Vincent Buckley's “Golden 
Builders'’ (one of the few cases 
where a Iona poem is not given in 
entirety — which would certainly 
have been difficult) and the mar- 
vellous ten-page “The Buladclah- 


Taree Holiday Song Cycle ’’, by Les 
A. Murray. It is less easy though, 
to be grateful for J. S. Manifold’s 
tedious diatribe on poetry for the 
people (" Here's verse dial's more 
than good-*— it's bolshevik 1 ”) and 
Christopher Brennan’s Celtlc- 
iwilightish “ The Wanderer ”, signifi- 
cant though they may be ill literary- 
historical terms. 

On the whole the choice of poets 
is, despite the risk of randomness 
Inherent in the editor’s policy, sen- 
sible and balanced. No one really 
notable is missing, although he 
urnits a few minor voices from the 
early years of tho century and one 
vocal bur not greatly distinguished 
contemporary; the relative propor- 
tions or space allotted to each poet 
seem about right too. This largely 
disarms players of the " Who’s in, 
who’s out” game and leaves only 
the question of what is in, and 
whether it does justice to the 
author it represents. 

In the case of Gwen Harwood, 
who began writing late but has 
made up for it, Wallace-Crabbe has 
gone for har more poignant poems, 
to the neglect of her witty and 
caustic social satires. With Petet 1 
Porter, too, the satirical side of his 
work is under-represented : of the 
five poems here three are from his 
latest book. The Cost of Seriousness 
— -his best book, certainly, but there 
are goad and telling things in 
earlier collections. (Perhaps the 
criterion here was not just excel- 
lence but relevance to Australia: 


“Sydney Cove, 1788“ gels in, but 
I'urtei's comments nn London life 
do not.) Vincent Buckley, another 
poet with dual allegiances (he has 
recently published in Ireland), is 
pivcu a fair ration uf space but 
it would have been nice to see 
more nf his range, which is con- 
siderable. The ornate and power- 
ful work of Francis Webb, which 
it is eusier lo admire than 10 enjoy, 
is well-chosen, as is that of Bruce 
Dawe : in greater bull: he could 
have appeared too stridently politi- 
cal. but the emphasis here is on 
his humane concern and his ability 
to entertain. 

All these arc established poms. 
Things arc notoriously more tricky 
with the new and promising nr oven 
the still actively controversial 
middle-aged. In the later pages of 
this anthology Wallace-Crabbe has 
had to make his selection from 
work produced amid what ho calls 
“ the conflicts, the style-shifts, the 
warring schools which have sprung 
up among younger poets in the past 
dozen years ". Picking his way over 
this explosive territory lie has 


dozen years Picking his way over 
this explosive territory lie has 
brought bnck a healthy mixed collec- 
tion of trophies from tho various 
combatants. The self-conscious 
□bsossioii with Australianity has 
faded : whereas earlier poets saw 
only two possible responses to their 
local culture — a strenuous rejection 
In favour of European alternatives 
or a pious if blinkered embrace— 
those writing now have managed to 
take it for granted and write natu- 
rally about Australia, if they write 
about it at all. 

Lea Murray, who is perhaps 
exceptional in his preoccupations as 
well as in his exhilarating ways of 
expressing them, has .his own deeply 
affectionate but clear-eyed and 
often a,mused method of confronting 
hls country ; but on the whole the 
themes of recent work shown here 
are those current anywhere : in par- 
ticular, there Is much examination 
of domestic relationships, usually 
between parents and children - (not 
much love-poetry) ; there is a con- 
cern with the wider world, and there 
is fantasy and joky surrealism. This 
goes with a loosening-up of style: 


verse-rorms range from more ur less 
free to wide open ; there is (in Alan 
Wcarne, for example) a 3m of 
bouncy demotic energy. 

These developments are predict* 
able enough, and the selection gives 
a reasonable impression nf them, 
even if it plays safe in its commit- 
ment to the work of the really 
young — there are only three poeis 
still under thirty In me hook. But 
it would have been Eielpful in see 
a little more than we are offered 
of the work produced in the past 
twenty years. The volume has only 
220 pages of poetry ; half as many 
again would nave made it a more 
valuable supplement to the eurlier 
Penguin and Oxford anthologies, and 
shown more of the recent poets 
as people with individual achieve- 
ments rather than as iudicatois nt 
literary trends. 

The November/December 1980 
issue of the London Magazine is 
entitled “Australia: New Visions” 
and comes with a quotation from 
Los Murray on tho cover: "We are 
no longer Europeans and the Abor- 
igines no longer the only Austra- 
lians.” This quotntion is repented 
at the beginning of an article on 
recent Australian art and photo- 
graphy by the poet Gary Catalano, 
who finds a now sense of intimacy 


graphy by the poet Gary Catalano, 
who finds a now sense of intimacy 
nnd reconciliation with the natural 
world in the work he is considering. 
Other articles are on fiction, theatre 
(Sydney has more live theatre than 
any other English-speaking city 
except London and New York), 
racing (by Vincent Buckley) and 
prawn-fishing In The Gulf, ihe latest 
tough outback occupation ; there are 
also book reviews, short stories, and 
poems (by Murray, Buckley, Gwen 
Harwood, David Malouf and seven 
others — enough to give a taste of 
what Is around). The contents are 
not comprehensive (nothing on 
music or films), but after all this 
Is a magazine, not a yearbook of 
the arts. What it does convey is 
a sense of bubbling activity and 
vigorous exploration. Australian 
aTtists may still be prone to intro- 
spection and self-analysis but they 
are neither complacent nor lacking 
in. confidence. 


Tremors of exactitude 


By John Hollander 


VICICI BEARN E ! 

. Nervous Horses 

70pp. Texas: University of Texas 
Tress. £6 (paperback, £3). 

.-■ 0 292 755-17 1 

JAY WRIGHT 1 

Tlie Double Invention of Kamo 
-, 120pp. Texas: University of Texas 
Press. £6.50 (paperback, £4.20). 

J.'- 0 292 71526 9 ' ^ 

. The University of Texas Press has 
just published, in. an otherwise run- 
pi oLthe-miU poetry series, two remark- 
!.' able — and • remarkably different — 
a- book?.. Vicki Heame’s first collection 
Ci of poems is Uib work of a writer 
• ; who trains horses and reads Wittgen- 
stein. The most recent volume by 
Jay Wright, who has for tf decade 
tv. been one of the very best black 
. poets Writing in the 'Uii(ts<ij States; 
fc.--.xs a long poem on the -genesis -or 
?i ! poetry, a poCm ^hk^ 

. first subject is history , is cdp- 
pVPstantly engaged in jJib attempt te 
ri diScovir whether its muse is Clio 
or Calliope. Neither of these books 
£ will satisfy easy expectations.' 

Hearne's Nervous Horses 1 are both 
tj sinewy and agitated. aj they are 
bath-actual and figurative^— the 
horses, of modernity. 'Her 'poems, 
&■' largely in Supple and controlled 

I kj syllable -verse, are meditative but 
taut.. In Gendlne and Poignant*, 
i.- she : shows she has. learned Wallace 
Stevens's • first • . lessens irt poetic 
]- 1 dressctge : "Just rhatonce; hot to 
1 grieve, , and the hill/To Stand. sud* 

1 « ' ■ t ..I . ■ ■ « ‘l_ d fll JaHfclar 


ITIMUViri MHb-vaiy. J- TT'T 

poems to the more animated subject 


other. mindSj of how Wna qytett wnat) 
-know of others*-!. thoughts- and 
feelings; she treats the otherness: of 
: animals: as- intimate 'and terrifying; 
The consciousness of. 1 those ; aniqiaUf 
' a ■' beautifully ■ hy^dth^Icel ; entity 


which keeps flickering in and out of 
interest, tna more we know and are 
with them, is among the things this 
book so beautifully explores. Tile 
poems form a kind of romance in 
which our theories about how we 
ought sensibly to talk, and what the 
skilled experience of training 
animals leads one to say, are 
engaged in a dialectical sparring- 
match. 

But she writes neither mock 
training-manuals, nor the journal 
notes of a self-conscious rider. 
Her poems often puzzle and are 
puzzled themselves ; she is particu- 
larly concerned to avoid the way 
in which sb much contemporary 
verse sets up and relates crude 
concepts .of subject and object, 
experience and image, in an 
unacknowledged and unexplored 
realm of thought. The book’s 
Elnal, splendid ,r The Metaphysical 
Horse” is a poem about coming 
to terms with due’s own. metaphor^ 
— in this case, conceptions which 
are like mirror-images but which,, 
hkving been lived with, allow her 
to ehd as' follows: ■ ’ > t 

And Joip the horses^ who dance, 
Tremors . of exactitude. , ' 

Flapjeig, srill freyh on their limbs. . 

••Heame’s practical experience, of 
' horses Is at one with her interest 
In their mythologies.-^ Plato’s -fable, 
of horse and rider, , Renaissance 
training ■ manuals, the , folklore, of, 
handlers, fall , like . 1 shadows over-' 
.her actual animals. r She ..herself 
has what . she caUs in thB; title , of 
one. ppem ; '*Tne fastidiousness of 
the Musician”; exercises,', lessons.' 
- .set. problems - and' puzzles 1 are her: 
typjeal occasions, : The . .longest 

S >em here, 1 the ; penultimate T, -St 
porge and- the dragon has. 
quasi-narrative, line, but; records 
the. quest pot of the ^ mounted 
knight, butj ptfaor 1 /of , Jiim, .u), 

. ..the fragmentation* : p!cture- 
puz 2 lei . The- prbqlem of --’piecing' 
together, an ’imaginative '. con- 
struction ■ .that, .'will ■ hold- ■ harks, 
back, to James Merrill's. Jigsaw 
puzzle • of. memory in ,f Lost in 
1 Translation ”, :• Hearne’s poem 


modulates this intq an amusingly 
domesticated metaphor in which 
friends and teachers help the poet 


searching for the east-west passage. 

Later, in Dimensions of History 
and Soof/isopers ■ and . Omens, he 
bBgan to explore West' African 


cope with the epistemological began to explore West' African 
puzzles, trials and errors which cosmo i og y and ritual, particularly of 
occupy the whole of this ois- t h e Dogon people. But the explora- 
tinguished first book. tion was no slmplo matter: Wright 


Jay Wrighes The Double Invert- 
tion of Komo is the considerable 
achievement of a major imagination 
-engaged in the continuing struggle 
of. poetry to free itself from its im- 
prisonment in the comfortable half- 
way house of Good Writing. The 
great American poetry of tale cen- 
tury (that of Stevens, Frost, Crane, 
early Williams, Bishop) understood 
well the heroic nature of .this stance 
against literalism and mere ^na- 
tional reportage, . aqd how freedom 
of the Imagination stood for human 
freedom generally. In Wright’s case, 
the struggle is a bloody one: he 
■Is the most intellectual and the 
mbst imaginatively serious and am- 
bitious black American poet I know 
Df. In hls refusal to succumb to what 
Yeats called rhetoric he is also the 
most difficult. ■ 

Wright does- not embark on any pop- 
ular sort of quest for identity; nor 
does, he adopt any of the slanders 
literary gestures (rage, 'irony,; pity, 
f doing the Americans . hv d«* erant: 
voices”). In , the; - Homecoming 
Singer, his first .volume. (J97J,), he 


tion was no simple matter: Wrlgnt 
is not a literolist in verse. -Tlie 

J ourney was allegorical, at , many 
evels, and the muse he solicited was 
tn more easily available thou, say. 
a Petrarchan Laura for a -Concord 
poet of the '1830s. Wright lias long 
passed beyond t|id. simplicity— how- 
ever forceful— -of merely asking 
what West Africa can mean for a- 
bookish, learned, vigorously inde- 
pendent American poet'. He is Avon 
at a remove from updated versions 
of that question, a far cry from 
M A Far Cry from Africa” (In Derek 
Walcott’s sharply ambigupus phrase). 

The Double Invention of Koma is 
a long; difficult, brilliant cycle Df 


poems Ayhich uses as iU central 
table the Koine riniriatlon ritual of 
the Bambara,- 'The initiate who 


moves through various costhological 
and : mythopoeic - phases .In- 'the 
poem's structure is at .dnea tho fetor 

the 

authentic fable Coming into being. 
Crane’s i' inland voyager in the 
Pocahontas section of ' Tho Bridge 
encounters captured' '.Indian 


north-south or east-west boundaries 
—Augustine, Goethe, Wright him- 
self.- These speakers, too, enter 
into the act of Initiation-origina- 
tion. . 

A complex rite of an aboriginal 
culture In which cosmology;. social 
use, dance, music, rhetoric and par- 
able are all linked is an. easily 
appealing tropo fer . imaginative 
creation; but it will not 'da for . a 
passionate and sad. American post 
who knows well of thp relation jif 
text to voice in poetry, of the 
scrappy marriage. In all poems, of 
synchrony to diachrony. Although 
tne Koma ritual provides fables fbr 
the* transformation of person into 
poetry, and for the; elemental role 
of a complex system of signs, 
Wright’s own poefic history is, be 
knows, as ambiguously ” rooted lh 
Europe "and tho older United, States 
Us h fa'. actual boyhood was planted, 
in New Mexico Shd his biological- 
ancestry, .in . Africa. The mq'dds of - 
Afro-American' literature ' which 
might . eloquently , -'dxplore; .- pie 
anguish of mat doubleniss are not 


ing the tree’s/sensible pipette" says 
his initiate j and his Augustine mur- 
murs “ Knowledge Is motion tin twl- 
llgbt/a state of-, falling ip to • sight/’ 


singer, ms. iirn .vouime- 
concluded a self-refl^eUng; medita- 
tion on. 'Crispua Attuckfl, thq black 
American killed In the Boston Mas- 
sacre, .with'-- ■ ; if , \ . 

v' ; ; . , the^sense ! 

Of an unencumbered; escape, : . 
the breaking of a, Protestant host,'. . 


: ■ pA.r .ub.id lw 

Pocahontas)* ': ‘‘Lie to us,— dance tr ar sitMSj Conc^Mo^ e! adde*- 
W.k r-tiP trlhhl-tttorn ’t. th'a .tfaefc cence abound In .thls.bcqk, - Various 


back the h-lbul mbrn tb’e poet 
calls put .'befqre, he;' to<>; 'Is enrolled 
in: tlie ritofcl; both/ as thebraye 'and 


■the ambitious, detached . , ; 1 • ' 

iudgoien^of iou^tilf. ■ V \ . 

NojViwetWnkpf you, , 'r . , . . 

When, -through the sibilant streets,, 
another, season drums 1 , .'v-u 
your lntons^ 1 .,cpmmuhar daring, . ; ; 

; . This tiighjjssv^e diction Could at 
times be i darkened ?by -toe'.-.phadaw- 


side." 1 *V The serpent Of time anu the 
eagle . of .^rfe— Shelleyan. NletZ-, 
ooneaP. ' eranqabK-ndve their coiiri-. 
ter parts in - .Wright’s poem, but they 
are not riiHp]p:eihbl^ms;-Bt the datip- 
jng' beck pf the tribal njbrn Is by. no. 
. jtieanB' Crane’a sprt.of nietapiiorical 
dancing. Oiie canpot expect to find 
■ here any of. the piouS brandishing of. 
oral! poettyrmusm-dance, purified 6f 
. assOcla’dona with Western.- literary 


cence ■ abound In ttus.book. : Various 
‘mythologies of .the. manly, are ..-don-' 
tied and doffed t learning how. to 
grow up' in '.America means, first of 
M ■ the .understand lug q| phasea, and 
pf toe genenition-gap within oiteselL. 
This complex' hnd- .Intense iSoem, will 
not appeal to ipWC halLxeadetoi of 
verses -and "to, apdonados . of the 


West, ■ HJspanljs. ! and English- ale*' 
merits in i.puzzlJng cQnfropitaljion-7^ 
could embody Crane’s. iBajot themes 
of. bridging • past .;and -present, Of 


associations with Western' literary 
text and thought; Vih/cH is becotntog 
sonfcbtnihg -]pf : a-.i ko^-inpthtng; Cad^ 


ItWeti'tn 


doss fed ' .'.'ffi-Ro me iwkhir t Y 
fBerliti’’, ” Alb.pquerque H ,; jflfoke, 
the - presences 1 of voyagd'a flerpss 


rather, than. .merely eloquent verse; 
requires of. i' its , -readers. # Th'a 
initiate’s comrpitment,. ,a third-, of 
, thb' woy. ..thtdugh . tire" noertl,... is a 
miSkfortoe .underate Oder’s ; 
i' ttwiBV 'thanj that I be bled, Vf 
• Waoki ■ii*.*' thd spaca 
between fte>lbida... ■ - s - 

' -1 usurp;' ln> this, exorbitant -i.v-. 1 
'disdain, my own flesh. ; ; ^ ;' H 
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The age of illustration 

By Celina Fox 


ERIC I>n MARK : 

The Victorian Woodblock Illustra- 
tors 

200|>p. Cm dun Fraser. £29..'! (3. 

0 SUlMift 58 r» 

I liavr (In lie my best in protust- 
ing ai’.iinst tlio slurs ana some- 
thin'* the instills oE the modern 
nrt ail its upon the “poor wood 


consul iT4i inns-. Tlie careers of such arrived lale and duljys in pay mem, 
men as Kbt-i.'.-ier Lamlells, William it was clearly second lit-st to paint- 


Linton or Henry 
mine typical of 


Vizctelly, 
the trade 


were ini', a career from which he had so 
than unfortunately liecil debarred hy the 


sliumt-r success stories. New i 1 1 us- loss of his sight in one eye. But 
tinted publications wen: started, and du Manner was sharp enough tu 
quickly folded, in makeshift offices notice that by the 1860s the fore- 
i oil ml i he Strand and Fleet Street, most artists were taking to drawing 
the n I lev. ■; ou i :idc stuffed with a oil wood and the work offered the 
hack Ini' uf blanks ami paper. Being chance of recognition through a 
dependent on priutci* and writers market which was perhaps as great 


engraver ” who, alter all, was nt a ^Y bankrupt. they were in a pre- 
the bad: of near I v all illustrated cunt ms posit ion. 


w-lici were ihumscfvcs near or actu- ns that for large editions of cngiuv- 
ully bankrupt. they were in a pre- Ings after paintings sup. plied by 
curinus position. dealers like Gam bar t and I’lnron. 


work during the greater part of 
tile Inst. century. 

So exclaimed Gilbert fluid cl lit u 


As the number of inaga/incr. grew, 
mid firms of engravers expanded, 
the master engrave rs became men 


Ilndoiihtcdly hy tile 1860s, if 
judged solely by academic criteria, 
artistic standards had improved 


, 7 , .. V" I. .1. n . , . “ III ICIVIIUI HI UH'UVLI IIiUILI I|- 1IIUI\IHH 

Victor . Ill p it j oil. Hartley was ttn is with Nil- nalziels worrying and Mylizcd statuesque figures. Fol- 
gnilicrine nintnriiil on nine toon Hi- VI y Ulpy , Mm \ Per- lowing Frederick Sandy* example, 

century wund- unp.ru ved III ust rot inn imps iiecause r shewed myself tno du Maurier for one “ had recourse 
which lias since Found its way Into anxious to work for them”. The to nruure fur everything " am! a 
the basemen i of this Boston Museum tial/iels wure by the 1860s in u drawing that previously emild have 
or Fine Arts. .i?!i n iV* ^2*» j ,es idos them- been knocked off in a few liniirs 

The nuesuun of status which u.,7 W ™? i 1 - i ® , oobs ' Uiuy were now took him several dnvs. He had 
Daiziel touched upon was one which cVrnffi) 1 Marline t\ tl,c !i? con "\ I,c ,»«. “«»». ardoni plotl- 

to some degree dogged till branches “jg "SJr'Su-i • f,WMt ding an<l pu , - cnt drawing machine ", 

of the ciigruviiig profession when- JJd (hob- ^ of pictures, never touching u block without 
ever its rule as Interpreter nf the TPorih W tin c,“J G ?°“ us . m , g “ motic l ,n ord er that he 

art of others was scrutinized. But 1 "L Sunday Mugazlne, migh^ become first rate. By the time 

ps wood ongraviug became the 
cheapest and easiest means of ro- 



TviiDd ongiaviug "became The « on 1 tir J c, - v «»’dcr their control.’ the” Graphic was founded in 1869, *..« v w «««»«•« a..u«nii«™ 

cheapest and^oaslctt means of ro- h ,l,d oil equal Influence on its editor William Luson Thomas 

producing art (because it could bo “ ' ury a,,d Evans ’ s Once It Week. was net looking simply for draughts- general and art in particular were praised for their respectable tons, 

printed with letterpress by The continuous demand nf ihe mei ! 0,1 wood , t * or artists, who seen to be important In helping to or the pomposity of the /Nustratn 

nine blue) the ambiguous nature . illustrated news nud humorous £? u ' d choose their own subjects, form a socially responsible ponu- London News’s parade of prinidpleL 

of Its position grew more magazines was felt as a strain on Al,e Pr ecc “enrs set in the 1860s lace ; schools of design, and public or the elevated moral seriousness oi 

pronounced. At one extreme both artists and engravers and the ort! l ur , T F,lt *es. Herkomer gallerias and museums were being the so-called social realism of the 
there were the mass-production quality of the engraving work often nnd ., Hou 8 hw , tl . combed the founded, an elementary system of Graphic artists ? Besides the roman- 


Illinium 


Charles Keene’s economical sketch of a waiter for Punch. Taken from 
The Victorian Woodblock Illustrators reuteu'ed here. 


iiectable tone, 
lie Illustrates 


v ■•iw - __ *■ ~ — tvuin. Ul Lcll I I ^ , . J J 7" u LWili Uk Wl uprtll* tq* UUUJ a XJl .OiUtJ Uiy IUAJ1UU- 

tedimques developed lo cone with suriercd as a result. In contrast, the workliojises, charity wards ana art education was just starting, and tic allegorizing, the taste for imagl< 
the requirements of weekly ill us- ” lol '° leisurely nacc of the illustrated *J 0Splt » als 7? r i sU * tal),e models, wood engraving here came into its native escape tD which the author 


(rated nuws magazines; a facsimile 
style worked by numerous hands 
using a dull, uniform system of 
linear convention on sections of a 
block which .were then bolted to- 
gether tu make the whole. These 
engravers were hack workers, peck- 
ing away under great pressure for 
a meagre ruurn. At the other 
extreme, a tew masters attempted 
to reproduce the virtuoso effects of 
copiior-pinto engraving without that 
medium s freedom. Only at liic 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
with Bewick, and at its end with 
the Arts and Crafts movement, wore 
the true white-line characteristic's 
of wood engraving exploited by 


Illustration 


most ' c ve £ e gained at the Royal Academy benefit. 


Waiting Time", drawn in 18G3 for 


... , — IUI IIIUSL p L I . , . i - “ ... •- MW»*V«IL. .TfUIUWB Altllv , UlOfVII All 1QUJ AIM 

?I. 0 U , 1 , thi. dilution pi high nrt 


WUIRWIO. pick- .'uhb more mint n sideline or r,Vr r., X r.S. » , nrbicinles was frowned unon hv t0 represent tne nooie stance adop- 

t pressure for n -S te J» on rhe Iona path to fame W the Lanfibam A,t many, it helned to iustifv fvom tho ted by the workers during the Lan- 

At the other odd fortune. But it could provide ^ oc a y ' Pemw Magazine onwar is in how- cashira cotton famine, must be the 

fM 0 ,n e “ d 'ri tncon }9 fo , r H yo u "B De MarA makes some other ever ’tenuous a forrn^ much of the l, i oat extraordinarily rarlfled image* 
Q without tlm were fair v nuT/k*' ,hn,,g,! an,a, t seneml points about the develop- illustration to which the population of imejnployment ever created. 

B Onlv SI The wSitb.fi fo? rL“?f red witb [V eiU T„ 0f woodblock illiistrationm was subjected. I Ms true, as Mr de Such observations cannot be re- 

teenm centurv lio lfnvS I i the Victorian period ; he sees that Mar6 points out, that most of the stricted to Victorian woodblock 

it? end S SSLlZ tJS i? shovv ; Fo1 ' the liternry, descriptive stjle whirn energy thereby expended came to jllustration alone; other literary and 

ovmaent were ? appealed to the Victorfans was be exploited principally by the mid- artistic means of communication 

characteristic's keen 8 h£' Famfi V , er n n ^ u B bat * ,e t0 belter . s “ lted to Illustration than die classes as a means of reflecting were expanding at the same time, 

exploited *bv wl Ji, t* IJE, fl V bc ,u Style to tf» -P a »"tlng. . But the growth ot their own image, but when one looks But the effort Slat went Into It and 

.B. i p, aspired. Pot the young illustration, was_ also one of the at their illustrated humour, news or the freauentlv memorable results 


at the same time, 
at went into It and 


designers who .lio wSrfcd wf the am l. o f,, mL T young lllus,rfl , tlon 1 Was # a,ao one of ll ‘ e « ^eir iUustrated humour, news or the frequently memorable results 

w Ravine But o? tho ^to^en nn Z r “ rie , r * , C0Q - many results of a new awnreuess iterature, traces oE . these high would, as du Maurier forecast, not 
years the nr^ater pa r t of llm period S3 5* 5 ls ,liva 8 Bs ? l i ‘mpprtance of art nud where ideals are still apparent. How else only charm and amuse but tell 

covered bv "Erlc^dc Nler&’e The mid rnmnl3rififi C Bh«. a . l i d t a L. Bra ^ 1 ?’ . M 9 UHll tles m'ght most can one .explain the nice, clean, future generations much about the 

■Victorian Woodblock Illustrators, a “ ,c h about blocks which usefully be bestowed. Education in jolly -.jokes in Punch,. . endlessly nge which produced them. 

division of labour batweon designer ' . ' ' 

SSv'g Preparatory performances 

' en gv n vbrT * a m^^he^lm oginati on 1 ^ f • : ” r y~^ ll - n , - and clarl. fy the brilliant, Tluent durjng a busy and varied career of sketches for die cycles, which 

-llio 1 artists, tfa has therein of an Bv GrC20fV Martin ■■ that .apannpri some forty years. end with the neglocted and VerV 


HVLIS UUU IIIIUKIIIUUUII UA JL W Ja 

-tlio artists. Ho ha? the help of an xiy uFCgOrV MSflill 
'excellent selection, of Illustrations ■; ' -r 


irom uie usual printing prooigm oi Iffifes wete catalogue is couched wlfsM 

height em>.d contrasts , gnd dogged ^ , - . .. ShdS Sf ?h?«3?hS make theorizing onhis use oe the foriringle • projects, forbook illut- 

utk. The? quality of , die paper is an The .Oil;. Notches 0 f Peter Paul -MRubena '™id hSS mediuni highly speculative. . But p , t8 „ Bnd sculpture, and 

improvement on that Used . In tha Rubona . The niti no oil .sketches ^ for straightforward for figure paintings— the great bulk 

original ihflgaalnes 1 and no doubt A Critical Catalogue . ratlu >r Llian allegorically enhanced ‘“j ' 

Volume 1. G98p'p, 71 figs and Vol- ww pubffied tlfm (except the, Phik- *• , i P ia 5 group „°i 

SOL*** Am »n d 24 colour 


“ rP C ’ 0d, i e,l ? l f - f ^ Volu I me IvWWP. 71-flge and Vol- wm mblisM^TlBaL' TCSe thw 5°ji t tf ls survive (except the, Phlk- 

fg ■" «0rk.a direction. t h« mod,! « 


.'EfiSSSi 1 ^ «'!*. i6 l Rubens’s 


the group of head studies, the latter 
because only >a selection has been 
included* of which one appears td 
be a finished portrait' Selective too 
is the section devoted to question- 
able 1 or rejected sketches, of which 


devotes- the rose of, tbq bqak.to a- paralleled- The practice mavThaVB t«d, sketches and .forty-three > 

f ieMpnalt, choice. Df;-,iYorkp .by; ™® 1 been . suggested . to , him bv . his 01 ? ?°wbthi|; and rejeated 
oyaurite artists, accompanied, by flemish master. Otto van Veen- The handsomely, produced cat 


entries 

works. 


mat he had little reca iaireje- td sketch- origin 
Ing out nis . Ideas in 1 oil 'when he rnble 


usijdered 


j , . . -ana. t,neir praauco, tne, , autnor on, and to an'exlent previously -utt- c °. ver , tne w * entries considered to be 

I r; devotes- the .rest .oft tbq bqak.to a- paralleled- The practice inayithaVe tbd, sketches i.and .forty-three^ tint ries thatjjo had . little re^jiM^sketch- ,qrtg\nal. Held does a cum it to just? 

"i pettpnult - choUje of works by, -Ills- been suggested, to .hint by - his on doubtful- and raj bq ted works.- Ing out hid: Ideas id- ‘oil 'When he fiable dobbts about ieverd sketches 

‘ ” OT rt f « pl fe MBMuniad by Flemish ^master. Otto van Veen: Tto h^daomoly produced catalogue . worked bn his dwn actounf .with- included! as- autograph : fresh' coif- 

;■). •' wlw.'Wngfe ' Sfl" «.? ■«**“' -JP^W in mind, slderatloft wnfi!f.a of 

: '■ ■•SSJKaVil ia“ “uv « . ls l ttn Itiily during hjs, esrly maturity, aho Onequally- weigh ty^ volume of ond/orwhen he had no intention the Allegories of Justice- ^od 
}-. l:':, . V j' PcThapa wltjri the examplo df : Itoliau ^Productions, introduced by twen tv- of i calling on assistance from his Copiousness, whose supports .era 

■I" ]■ , , . hpt liU-book Tecdi ln'the end- Mannerists jn mind, , So- far- as cqtti* Colour plates. 'Evfiry sketch is studio, particularly as .-bis career stamped with ■ initials that should 
l:i like sHgh^ly.ploddJugJsti wlHi no -i^i.jalbned' figure qomhWlpS worS’- WW black- and white:,, advance^:: . " “ reer jn^ a^robSillS dff iSSlfled-sS 

i;’- xSfgjjMapagawjfgp 

| !. : .-.^nomjci'Bp^alenddrilatlcifftCtors ntMhmrnWn! Sril,. a “88^js -jn^ hts’ ffndina^ 'thpuW.if It. were .that in i chrtfnologiegl makMps Held has ^up«*- 

il . • 'i. kAlneJL' . .ftllDXI U tHOlllQi CflMlOffUd 1 1 fllnnfl Te IVAIiM. lM.nA.<lWtaan QGflllltfihff' wltil >ha iUsl. 1 louslv Stud —Will .assist . I.1A 


Is aiid. ! iu * 0IBS i iar 8e 
I.: that -Ss cycles 


giid'h-ep'orts' or 
(e 'gFeat Aiajo 



J}feWtck5s 


.mentioned. \ ■ j:: ' : : 

1 -Such comments lri nb’way diminish -V 
, the impoitahce ;oE this' cataldgqfl.- 
wMch more tiiah any other . jvork - ,-i 

- date . reveals the -lul.1 ' richiiess,; end : • 


1 d 


- .Tpe-number lushed stuno eighty', years v.Jj 
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language studies 
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The need for glottotherapy 


Li Steve was filmed urging farmers to find it .surpiising that tlit-y beat Bolingc-r's view, merely “ iuimps on historical evidence. Linguistic 


By Roy Harris 


vote Republican with the words, sociologists for the wooden spoon ; the landscape ". Much worse lies sliamnnism Is respected, for there 


UW1GIIT DOLINGER : 

Language — The Loaded Weapon 


“ You'll get to keep a heck of a 
President, and I'll get to keep a 
heck of a father.” Someone who 
saw the film and was doubtful about 
its publicity value asked whether 
that meant that Steve Ford was 


hut iiol nil that surnrising.) Lin- 
guists like 10 use obscure termin- 
ology and algebraic symbols. Pro- 
fessionally, they are even rather 
proud of this. They think it makes 
them look impressively like 


buried below ground. Even since 


distinguished 


Korzybski’s day, the situation has practitioners. Sir Ernest Gowers 


The Use and Abuse of Language going to get another father if the 11 scientists ”. That is why it is such 
Today President lost. But the inquirer’s a relief occasionally to find one like 

214.jp Longman. £9.95. (Paperback, scepticism was dismissed with the Professor Bolinger among their 


lie candidly ad ml 


2l4uo Longman. £9.95. (Paperback, scepticism was dismissed with me I'roiessor lioiinger among tueir 
fAug) reply: “It looks so darn good and ranks. He candidly admits that 

n 582 29108 9 sounds so darn good that nobody “ linguistics is no different from 

— will ston to think about that.” the other social sciences, where 

We ca „ a n i auB h straight awav sounding impressive UV> often 

Anyone interested in discovering a t these examples, but how many P“®JJ S J° r has 1 P nmetfrine’‘ offtmd!" 
what glottotherapy is should read ca n see straight away through the 

this book and find out. But some linguistically stage-managed double- " ie " tal n L3 e w S infu,« Sa i?ntc *a *««.« it 
indication of what it has to do with think in the advertiser’s explanation P UJ, R C « nn £ knows how to say it 


Anyone 
what g' 


IIlUK.aiiun Ul hums 1**0 su MW IIIIIIK All LIIU UUVL'lliaui CAlfiuiinuun j .Ur. a. nnM U#, ....JSl,, 

may be gleaned from ihe following which reads: “We reduced the size 1,1 lh # ? fc £ 


When tho Ford Motor Company the price " ? 


b — ■: “S r„‘ SJ5TS t^MMlUiSS ZhtZTSSnFS ,9^= ^ t erT P a' d 7ra™ I n^Su ' ,f d,a S S 

the Institutionalized reiff- exactly what the general public ever Ww^IjMg wclal dlfferentlalfon? s ?x’lsmf 
irpctuated_ by the term [**}* “P* c d dls * ,hi nliSL! parnphertialia . of verbal 


udvertised one of their models as to query 


being “ 700 per cent quieter ”, and cation perpetuated by the term 
were challenged bv the Federal unemployment? (To voice such a 
Ti-nde Commission to substantiate query invites accusations of social 


quieting about language. 


altered for the worse. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that a genera- 
tion which saw Gockhels at work 
knows nil there is to know about 
propaganda. Goebbcls exploited 
the “big lie", but the little lie is 
more effective. Nor is it just a 
question of public lies. [L is more 
organic titan that. ” Language is 
not a neutral instrument ”, says 
Bolinger. 

With tlie modern communications 
explosion, more people are becom- 
ing exposed to public language — 
directed at them through “ one- 
way” channels which ufforil no 
effective possibility of reply — than 
ever before in the history of the 
human race. Those who control this 
language — the politicians, the adver- 


was an up-mai icet .shaman. So was 
H. W. Fowler. A mure middlebrow 
representative would he G. H. 
Vallins, whose Good L’njj/iih and 
fierier English were biblical— at 
least in Britain — for a whole genera- 
tion. 


The trouble with linguistic sham- 
anism — other than that it often 
amounts to the half-blind leading 
the blind— is that it directs atten- 


tion to the wrong questions. It typic- 
ally campaigns against verbal obfus- 
cation, but promotes intellectual 


obfuscation instead. It offers noth- 
ing comparable to RoBuger's sane 


Trade Commission to substantiate query Invites accusations of social Although the message Df this 

that claim, they replied that ail the callousness, just as surely ns book is directed primarily to an 

advertisement meant was that ihe wondering aloud whether cfiuir- American Budienco, its thrust 

inside of rite cor was 700 per cent person is a useful addition to the jeaches easily across ihe Atlantic, 

quieter than tho outside. English vocabulary calls forth accu- mn |„ coitcorn is with something 

When the US Department of State Sittoi ® / 3S>°k Ind* moke' Professor' to^b^TcK 

ni-nHiirrH a in i desci'intinn for the 1 t. - Call atroiu to ue _inuirreicnt. m 


paraph ern alia of 

and prejudice, 
lism basically fails to 


verbal 

For 


produced a Job description for the Bolinger’s book one of tho liveliest 
new post of Consumer Affairs discussions of linguistic topics you 
Co-ordlnator it came out with the are u^iy i 0 f| n d. But there is much 
following: • 


Although the message of this !6SurSSlJ3S^ S^ith ff i%l£SL£ Sflff 

reaches easily across the Atlantic, powerful that for much of the time Ji, J Western waraSlfflSl trndf- 
Iis main concern is with oomothing [ ls potential victims arc not even if nn U mercaT VlSiufSS 

to which no Intelligent person today aware of the danger. And those who 

can afford to be indifferent. As a .e n.ay be Inclined to dismiss it “St^dellbera^lv to 

Bolinger puts it, “active control as an Orwellian nightmare. S? fhS SaMCic maae forswore 

through language has become In our 01 mo Pe«neoRic imaae. rorswore 

time the most devastating form of 


iuiiuwumi ; , Thu purposo of the more t0 j t3 persuasive readability 77,::,.7r f nr l, wnr Wr ,, rhn Romce 11 . neigntonca Dy tne oracutar ana uocame cut orr in ninny ways t root t 

Departments plan is two-fold, to than just Hie selection of examples. con ' essentially irreiovani pronounce- the social realities of language. What | 

onfl ro nf AffA Hia HAnarL mi j ,.i. _ >. ... .e . L _ r mi>_ -1 .. # ^ . n_it _ B I. . i. . n -tl - — - x- .. t .. . l * 


as an Orwellian nightmare, 


Public awareness is scarcalj 
heightened by the oracular one 


E tlie 
prescr 


pedagogic image, forswore 
fptlvism ”, and regrettably 


became cut off in ninny ways from 


confirm and reinforce the Depart- The author is one of the few This theme may trigger a sensa- meats of, ag Bolinger calls him, “ the Boling- 
ments sensitivity to consumer rights academic linguists alive who can tion of d£jd vu. It harks back to the linguistic shaman”. Tlie shaman Is in effi 


Bolinger argues for In this book la, 


nnd interests as they impact upon write well and sees some point in 
the Department and to take those trying to. 


steps necessary and feasible to pro- 


rS?e:«.s d w C Uh"" e “J p«t° S f 0 lRe U i d ab^'aiOT^rom'col^^niMtion^lth ln”hV. ^.rBrnmU Snurnln 

tenance and exuaSsioii of aS hitei’- the general public. (One researcher did not go very far beyond issues 

Who devised a scale to “measure concerning the. mean Inga 6t ind - 


pre-war admonitions of Korzybski 
and the General Semantics move- 
ment. But, as the author points out 


ect, a reformed shamanism, 


UllguioUw hLiuiuaii . jnc ounuiaii is m cuui.i, « i biwuucu 9iiniimniaui| 

Uie self-appointed pundit who caters wli!ch a is not 60 preoccupied with 
for the public's curiosity, ignorance tho trivialities of correct usage that 


and worry concerning words and it fails to see the more serious 
how to use them. The shaman will Issues posed by tlie use and abuse 


national dialogue and awareness.” 

When President Ford was cam- 
paigning for re-election, his son 


offer advice upon “ good " 
and condemn what is “ bad 


ood ” usage, 
»ad ”. He will 


of language in the modern world. 


jargon” in current published Eng- vidual words. It was essentially out usually support his advice by argu 


fish discovered that theoretical lin- to expose the misconceptions of ver 


guists were the worst offenders. I bal labelling. However, thes'e are, in 


ments Invoking “ clarity ” and 
“reason”, or by adducing selected 


Grammar as she is spoke 


This is right. For there is— even 
though Bolinger does not quite aay 
It In so many words — something of 
the linguistic shnnian in all of us, 
There has to be. Linguistic commu- 
nities need the shaman within us. 


Without him. they would disinte- 
grate : or rather, they would never 
arise In the first place. (The point 


By R. W. Burchfield 


is acceptable” Acceptability to present volume and published in flexibility of mind required is much was seen by Wittgenstein, who spelt 
diem is now stripped of historical 1972. One of diese is the setting more arresting: .out Its logic in his argument against 

elements and traditional values, down of contrasted utterances, one You oughtn r t to keep us waiting, the possibility of a private lan- 


SIDNEY GREBNBAUM, GEOFFREY 
LEECH and JAN BVARTVIK 
(Editors) : - . : 


Poetry is not examined at all. clearly " correct ” and the other 
Written English, In novels and (always asterisked) obviously in- 


plays, is severely downgraded, 
partly because it has. been copy 


Studies in English Linguistics 
For Randolph Quirk 


edited,' that ls . improved and set to 
rights against tlie unguprded in- 
stincts of creative writers. State- 


downgraded, correct 11 : 
been copy- He's hardly dona anything.- 
d and set to *He’s hardly done something, 
guarded in- A , ec y |, t h e presentation of 


(“obligation”) ’ “ guage.) But all that is no reason 

He oughtn't to be long. {“ neces- why it would not be bolter to have 


These mtght. whon curded into the 
Interrogative, turn out to be i ' 


an enlightened shaman, if we have 
the choice. 


304pn. Longman. £18, 
0 582 55Q79 3 


stmets of creative writers, atate- Becmlngly identical constructions In 
meats that occur in ordinary edu- order t0 demonstratfl tliat they are 

cate ±J£ C0 T e ii not identical, as in the famous pair : 

acceptable of all, - and elaborate * 

ntt-pmnt* hnv« been made since the John -Is easy to pi a 


I understand that the French poet 
Girard 'de Nerval used to walk 

obseiving^that ‘*?t > doesn't l bark ami a Festschrift tn Professor Randolph acceptabie and one Unacceptable 
it knows the secrets of the sea”. Qnlfkj thegreat ringmaater of _ tne const ruction: . 

Such behaviour; or variations on it, grammatical circus, contains It Jb easy to please John. 

. . - - - ■ - » -- 1 — - »•••* nt * It Js eager to please John. 


attempts have been made since the 
early 1960s to capture these elusive 
butterflies of sound— tones, 
emphases, disconnectednesses and 


• John is eager to please. ' ' 
If the two sentences are altered so 
as to present the same statements 


Shouldn't we keep you waiting? 
Won’t he be long? ■ , ' 

A 1 fourth technique, systematically 

8 resented for 1 the first time In 
hap ter Fourteen oE the magnum 
opus, the GCB itself, is the treat- 
ment of facus, theme, and emotive 


all. The present volume, offered as Impersonally We are left with one 


emphasis. In other words - the ’ way 
in which intonation nnd emphasis 
signal units of information.: Far 

example; 1 - • ■ • 

He was speaking to 1 me, (not td 
1 ’ ■ • • you) 

I put them on the bed. (not under 

it) 

I said defensive, not offensive. 

I leave aside a fifth technique, 
displayed in the present volume by 


uoiiayiuuij ui vanauuiia via Aka — » i , * • -m * 

aa John Bayley recently observed twenty-six essays end nearly ^ell 1 oi 


ajhjiuj ft wwisai j uvvwk • VM ' _ — . , - m » — ^ *■ - - — C if- 

in the Nbui York Review of Books fliem are in the new mode. ^ Anyone j t f 0 Hows that the original 


• s*iw If OIV sum 1VBUI6W l/I Afvvno _ . . . „ 

(Dacember 18, 1980), “ is wholly brought up in tlie conservative tra- 
familiar and comprehensible whore ditlon will find the essays as 
poets are concerned in any post- strange a sight as Gfirard do Nerval 


constructions are not identical. 


romantic age . . . This rolation of 
tho sacred monster with liis client, 
both sophisticated and collusive, is 
quite unlike any relation that we 
have with thie great Victorian poets.” 
So it is with grammar. Even as late 


strange a sight as Girard de Nerval A (bird technique guides die - 
and his lobster. For the cognos- reader into the complexity of bis 

centl, however, here is a volume to own language by requiring him to 

be savoured and preserved : in- transform positive statements into P»ur 

carnations in a dialect familiar to interrogative and negative ones, and iJ 

thorn, eves if not famLliar U should then ihto statements that are at the *1 


1 . 1 * In shape; style, and 
argument. Blake and Freud 
Is an original and • 
provocative Murk. It is • 
readable, lively, always "■ 
Intelligent., daring and 
speculative. "-Harold 
Bloom, Yale University 


to Noam Chomsky, which cou verts the 


The men saw each other. ; 
*Each other saw the men. 


Bo it is with grammar. Even as late imagine) to most readers of the same ri o me p5° t h*^™ aU ^. H ^ r?° afiup* r?® 1 

as the 1930s it was customary for TLS. negative. For example (a. simple [s COMP [« NP Tense] J. No 


: young people to be brought up In a 

a broadly prescriptive tradition of W0I 
grair.mar, inherited in more or less n j Q 
unaltered fertn from the grammar- t i,’ 
> ian? of the eighteenth century, and nf . 
L found (foj* children). In works like J nv 
\ Goorpe Ogilvie qnd*E. A- Albert's a °c 
f Practical Cour&e in . Secondary 
p English (1913). gttd. for, adults ju — ; 
f; the relatively simple grammars (pna • “ 
[■ might 'almost say primers) ^>f Henry , l '' - 

i fiUraialBwnrr 

instruction ceased , for everxQtte 
except, the .small band of students 
i whose courses required , them to ■ 
make a ''formal 'fetpdy of the gram- • 
mar pf enrljer- periods of c English^ 
j or of some foreign ' language, 
ancient oi modefn. Mathematicians, 

! students'* df politics. ' medical 
Students,' aiid others, 'relied on their , . 

I- memory of grammatical rules learnt : 

f ar school, ’as >>dld (and docs), the 
rest Of the community. For most 
people, grammar ibelonged: to’ an ].' 
(.unchanging compartment r of life • 
like multiplication and subtrtfdflo'n^- 
sometting. - onde . .acquired, that 
: would never' be forgotten. * • - : *i ■■■* , . 

’ ; If coiild harcjly! Hpve been "j fore- . ! . . 


At the heart of this brave new 

n' y iffirnd Yn° more‘^ 7|« w , orW ° f -KSUt • bid joy' go "to Porta. . yesterdav ? understanding of his own language 

mi E,rai from" unnn- 35"^^? * U Td ffi- ft? «" >» by such opuju,. procures. 

)f the eighteenth century, and of contemoararu EnulUln astiipen- u id n’t Joy go to Paris yesterday? Professor Quirk, non* unquestipn- 

1 (for children) Jn worlw like / ous WO rk written by the honorond In more; complicated cases, as with- sbly .the most accomplished and 
re Ogilvie qnd*E. A- Albert’s an d by. the three editors of the hiodal vferbs, the ..ingenuity and highly regarded grammarian 1 a this 

Pasima tm- Caaam/^ami * » w • I • ‘ * ^AAinlrvr aaonton lllinlv at mn* lMtv(n« 


negative. For example (a . simple 
case):.-' 

Joy went to Paris yesterday. . 
Did Joy go to Paris . yesterday ? 


[s COMP [s NP- Tense] I. No 
native speaker, except aue in a 
deep tranco, is ' guided towards an 
understanding or his own language 


BLAKE 

AND 

FREUD 


Dlgna HnmeGeorge 



highly regarded grammarian la this 
Country, seemed likely at .thq' begin* 
hiflgOt- hta chrder ta, become a ton- 

With P. G. Foote he edited Gunn- 


Slake ' ■ and ' Freud • emerges 


from thepry 

“of I'cpp trades and from' his 


, A split screen , the dream of the early cineasts , 

. who rounded on their audiences aiitl assaulted them • 
with pandemonium, in a dip ■ or triptych, shooting 
: • that alt-tim e favourite, the end of the world. ■ ' [ ' . ' 
Screaming crowds ensured a box-office 's'ticcess. - 
People paid to watch themselves and their own ..... „ 
futuristic Hysteria in the huge convex mitfot* , 

■ held tip to them in the cihemas of 'the avant-garde. . ... 


laugssaga Ormstungv in 1953 and 
this Wes' quickly followed by two 
grammatical works' The Concessive 
Relation hi Old English Poetry 
(1954) aHd, (with C- L. Wrenn) An 
Old English Gramtnar (1955). Thpsel 
cfln how, be seen as necessary pre- 


liminaries (by. h\s standards) tp 
numerdus ; books and' articles :thet. 


statement that “ opposition is 
true friendship.” Diana 
Hume George explores .the 
, coraplex.relationship of .these 
two extraordinary minds- by 
examining their systematic! 
mappings . of the humgn, 
psyche. ■•■■■. 


(e&miy bloom,,, in faM.-md «*■«.** 

I ' •' ■ t j ' Al t t,y nt tha vnMii : ./ •' deviance ln English sentenCeS. hnd analytic llteraTy criticism — 

' a h Jued vlauera '■■■■: ^ elicitation experiments. He and 'UiS one thdt transfgrms the relp- 

■ . completely expressionless, the po^oeutea players. Adherents, have subjected tho oat- tlonahJt) between psveho- 

Standing like storks on one leg, they lean forward ■ t * rnL to wera and fabrics df English SLS L 


psychoanalytic : theorist; i dnd 
Freiid as.ft ppet, George, has 


tlonshlp ; hetwebti. . pSycho- 
!ana3yd6 and; literary texts. 

y ’ .,.288 pages, £9.00. 


H Hkd multiplication and subtraction— ■ completely expressionless, the pot-oeiuea players. Adherents . have subjected tho oat* tlonsijp betw 

W something, once acquired, that , Standing like storks on one leg, they lean for ward , • tCrni, towera and fabrics df! English • '„ n alvdc aHdlii 

P would never' be forgotten. * ■; . <. ■ • behind their heavyithrowing arm. Some of them use ; . to a - minuteness of scrutiny and m ^ - 

I I. cou.d barOly .h ? v. been^r, '' V' m 

| -tblr M£e -.acCebtiuicp. Mptld wfleogj ;,the margin of errqr is at\ eighty of an Inch,# letter- v <; . i jggj J?e»«s? Jf juSS AtSvlcan^Bii- • COW 

f Michael Hofmann . - i**"*!* 

' SSK tt - ■■ Tg aiSS m tone. ;.\r; ibr^ 


CORNELL 


“'I /im^antmiulker ' of . the Wt 
' r ' century); hjive, developed a doctrine 
,* { *?b ,-taktfs the f drib' wh^t i?, 
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By David Da idles 


ftKAIJAitl TULLOCH : 

The Language uf Waller Scolt 
A Sruily of his Scottish and Period 

.1.1 1 p[>. Andri Demsch. £12.95- 
2.13 9722 J ^ 


Scott invented tlic historical novel* 
and i hough Iiis finest novels deal 
with Scottish history of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, ho 
has novels set in Scotland in tho 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries as well as in England in 
the eleventh and twelfth, France, 
pin-gundy, Flanders and Switzerland 
in the fittucnlli century, and even 
Palestine^ in thu lute twelfth and 
Cunstunlmniiio in the late eleventh, 
What kind «f Scots, and of whnt 
licriod, du the characters in Scon’s 
Scottish novels employ? Whnt 
kind nf English do Ids Elizabethan 
mid Jacobean characters speak ? 
How do. Saracens converse with 
Christians In ilia time nf the First 
Crusade ? And whnt kind of lan- 
guage did Scott himself employ In 
narrating events of different times 
and places ? 

There is both a historical and a 
regional dimension hero : characters 
in Old Mortality (late seventeenth- 
century Scotland) cannot speak like 
characters in The Fair Maid of 
Perth (fourteenth to fifteenth-cen- 
tury Scotland), nor con the late 


tivclfiii-cviii urv English characters 
in /I’lifi/iwc speak like the late six- 
tueiilh-ccutm y English diameters in 
Kenilworth. What doe? Scott do 
with language to suggest both the 
time und die place nf his novels ? 

Graham Tullocli has made the 
must sustained attempt that has yet 
appeared to answer these questions. 
The appropriate dictionaries at his 
elbow, he has scrutinized the 
language used hoth by Scntt’s 
characters and by Scmt himself as 
narrato.*, tried to ascertain in each 
case where Scott got ir, and shows 
how he makes compromises in 
order to carry with him the great 
majority nf his readers who wero 
neither Scots nor scholars. In parti- 
cular, he examines both Scott’s use 
of Scots and his use of period Eng- 
lish. He shows how Scott’s senso of 
time mid place was generally too 
acute to al In iv him to fall into what 
R. L. Stevenson called " tuslicry”, a 
generalized antique-romantic vocabu- 
lary, yet how at the same lime Ids 
sense of responsibility to his 
readers, os well as the state of his 
own knuwJcdge, made him far from 
an orciirnic repo/ter of older speech. 

Scnit was enormously well-read in 
Scots literature and in sixteenth and 
seventeen Hi-ccm 1 1 ry English litera- 
ture. He was sonkcri in Shakespeare. 
He was thoroughly at home in 
scvonlaonth-centivy English politi- 
cal pamphlets anil In trie language 
of seventeenth and early eighteenth- 
century religious controversy in 
both England and Scotland. He had 
read' most of what was available In 
madiovai romance, though his 


knowledge oF medieval language 
and history was inferior to hi* know- 
ledge of the sixteenth In eighteenth 
centuries. He had on ear not only 
for changes in vocabulary but also 
for shifts of style and forms of ex- 
pression. Out of all this and his 
instincts as a novelist he devised his 
nwn so hit ion to the problems uf 
both sounding authentic and being 
immediately intelligible. 

Tullocli gives us a useful introduc- 
tory chapter on Scott’s principles in 
creating period dialogue, drawn 
from hnth the novels themselves and 
Scott’s statements an the subject. 
He shnws how Scott was sensitive 
not only to differences in vocabulary 
between periods but also to changes 
of meaning in words that remained 
In use, and hnw he took account of 
this in the language of Iiis novels. 
Chanter 2 gives an account of Scott’s 
rending of medii/val and Renais- 
sance authors, botli English and 
Scots. Chapters 3 and 4 deal respec- 
tively wirh ** period vocabulary " 
and “period grammar". 

These are careful investigations 
which throw genuine new light on 
Scott's linguistic devices as a 
novelist. Some interesting facts 
emerge, such as that “ the bulk of 
Scott's obsolete language became no 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries but even more interest- 
ing arc the carefully selected 
examples from novels of different 
periods showing just what Scott’s 
practice was amt what were his 
sources and influences. Tulloch also 
makes it dear that Scott’s reading 
was so rich and remained so vividly 
In his mind that many of these 


source; and influences must have 
operated without any conscious 
etfort on his part. Tullocli’s 
examples nf Scott’s use of obsolete 
and obsolescent words, Spenserian 
words, variant forms, vogue words, 
invented words and foreign words, 
his examination nf the kinds of 
oaths and exclamations uttered by 
different characters in different 
novels set in different periods, fils 
discussion of Scott's use of quota- 
tion, and his general account of 
Scott’s historical accuracy in langu- 
age., are genuinely ill 1 minuting. 

Tulloch -seems less fully at home 
wirh his subject in his discussion of 
the Scots language and of his 
author’s use of It. In discussing 
spoken Scats of the early nineteenth 
century he draws oil too limited 
evidence. He does not, for example, 
mention Henry Mackenzie's con- 
trast between the “ pure classical 
Scots spoken by genteel people ’* in 
his yourli and the " vulgar patois of 
the lower orders of the people ”, 
though tills is evidence contem- 
porary with Scott. The whole chap- 
ter entitled “ Introduction to Scot- 
tish Language” shows too much 
reliance on arbitrarily selected 
secondary sources. Ho shows a lack 
of familiarity with spoken Scots 
today. He tells us that “ the 
Gaelic word for a crab, partan, 
found its way Into Scots from at 
least the fifteenth century and 
succeeded in limiting the use of 
the English word crab to describing 
the edible varieties ”. In my ex- 
perience the reverse is true. When 
I was a boy we used to look for 
partatu on cbe shores of Fife and 


The marks of man 


By A. N. Wilson 


COuW hara landscape's beauty is Impeded by 
Tn £ inn?L? k - ln J\ s ^ument. the traces of ruined humanity on 
SCa £u 1S °- f fundamenta l ‘be Ellangowan estate. But it is 
” !? a constan j» pot « passage that Mr Reed quotes. 


-y- .. ■ - __,t . -- ‘Slant, not a passage that Mr Reed quotes. 

“ EE ° ! «•*-» ytJSfcSrS any’ ffSTfiJSS ft SKjg 

Sit Walter Scolt I Landscape and covery of what turns out to be hls when Scott’s prose rises to a quality 
Locality notive inheritance and a tourist In unmatched in the lammanfl desm-ilf. 


— — ■ ™ “o vruvu mutt s prose rises to a Quality 

Uallly mn^fir ,n ,i , r er, t ance W. d " “Hft 1 jn unmatched In the language describ- 

188pp. Athloue Press. £15.50. wh,* L n? S S u b, ij e ’*. ls ln *» for Instance, the hunt In Chap- 

0 485 11197 7 AUcLSL S ?W d have J faeen ter 25 : or the letter of Tulia Msh- 

-• aiscu. asin 18. rather than sneering at tiering In Chapter 31 which depicts 

IT . nf °fi,« „ ‘J? 5 be D tho absurdly the skaters on the lake « bordered 

Tho pedant, reading Sir Walter ™™ e .PJ 0 *- As Brown/Berrram by a steep crag, Erqm which hung 

Scott ; Landscape and Locality will h ‘j w “y. through the snowy a thousand enormous icicles, aU 

ask whether someone who thinks c ?|i ntTys J de ». h ? J10w sound him- glittering In the sun 
that the Castle of Ravens wood is embarrassed among the ruins Ah ' in nnt aol . afnf . K -’ . 
n The Heart of Midlothian should of those cottages whose black H btfok at th « SH S*lSKF'& 
ha writing a book about Scott at rendered more distinguish- MonSra?u wih l Vli« S t i 

all. But anyone can make mistakes, ®y. e by Ujo contrast with • the narrative ■ mmSSm W*. C A*«£ti 

■ ,hay a- S’ 

tenalfr nM,lr ‘ 0t . s,:0tt ' ! Ro^rA" p,rCe d ct "“f* 1 ,or M r «’ e l«v=l V!Z™«Ton 

SSL 10 Jte?,. p", “ s. r&w."- »■.* -n . .a 


— --- - ■ . nave maos : tiiat at tms and anecdote Not only is that 

■ Mr, Roed diakes the. point most , y ; visual, highly localized novel tho only one Scott Set in his 
dramatically when he writes: “the momBnt i Bertram’s sonse of the home couhtfy pear 1 Abbotsford : It 
!dIoms : of Scott and those of, say, 

Norman Nicholson, Ted Hughes, 

a jaTSs Newcastle’s neo-classicist 

would nppreclate and Wordsworth • ■■)■■■.. ’ ' , 

would not “. The Idea ls an inter- - 11 - ' - — architecture of the region and in 

IBlKSii’ft W’ffiSf gS By John Martin RobjnSon gWl!i^^ to »i!3S!Sto3 


also contains, among his finest 
descriptions of landscape, interest- 
ing reflections on the fact that the 
sixteenth-century characters lost-ln 
the mists of Glenaarg would not be 
able to appreciate its beauties as 
the Regency reader would do. And 
when one remembers all that was 
written In Praeterita about The 
Monastery’s role in the childhood 
or Ruskin, it is less easy to dismiss 
it as Mr Reed does. Surely its 
sequel The Abbot, too, as well as 
being one of Scott’s very finest 
novels, is of relevance to the thesis. 

Too much of the book Is taken up 
with the rehearsal of facts we all 
know already. In consequence, the 
good bits— the discussion, for In- 
stance, of Scott’s own views of gar- 
dening. and .his contempt for the 
Capability men— get rather swamped 
m the retelling of plots and- In 
explanations of who Bonnie Prince 
Charles was,. It is sad, and a missed 


East Lothian in the hope of 
tliuin to fishmongers: these 
the large, reddish, hairjJemM 
edible crabs, whereas the 
crab was reserved for the small 
green inedible variety, 1 , 

Again, in telling us that Sawneu 
was ** a nickname used by English, 
men in addressing Scots”, Dr 
Tulloch seems unaware that Sawney 
or Saunders was in fact a generic 
twine used in the fifteenth century 
and later by Scots themselves to 
denote a Scot (as the poet Alexander 
Scott Indicated in signing the text 
of a poem addressed to Queen Mary 
“thy sempill servand Saunderrfs 
Scott”). "Saunders” is used by 
Scott himself in this sense in his 
Malachi Mtdngrowther letters ■ 
shortly afterwards It was replaced In 
popular usage by “Jock". 

Reference to Tulloch’s biblio- 
graphy suggests that he may be un- 
aware of t>he important work of A. J, 
Aitken, which is highly relevant to 
the account of Scott and the Scon 
language and. Indeed, a comparison 
of Tulloch’s bibliography with that 
appended to AJtken’s essay on 
“ Studies in Scots and Scottish Stan- 
dard English ” In The Languages of 
Scotland (ed Aitken and McArthur, 
1979) makes Tulloch’s research In 
this area appear limited. Neverthe- 
less, his Illustrations of different 
kinds of Scots usage in Scott’s novel} 
are full of interest and, among other 
things, make dear the various de- 
vices he employed to make his Scon 
appear authentic and at the same 
time intelligible to the non-Scottish 
reader. 


opportunity. There is a book to bo 
written on this subject. Scott him- 
self was volubly articulate in 
describing hls own reactions to 
landscape ; he Is the • only great 
novelist, apart from Hardy, to 
realize to the full the importance 
of. locality and landscape in human „ 
life. It was very far from an un- 
conscious or spontaneous • Overflow- 
of description *’ of hills and dales 
he knew anyway. No genius was ever 
less a son of the soil. When he dld- 
not know a landscape intimately, he 
took pains, os for example in 
Anne of Geierstein or Castle Dan- 
gerous, to get it right. He owed much 
to the cult of the Picturesque, to the 
Pursuit of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful ; and much more tp the 
poetry and friendship of Words- 
worth. But he was distinct from all 
of them. What a pity that this dis- 
tinctiveness has not. been more 
fully explored here. 


fiigliteonth-century tourists In Pur- . ■■ ; . . 

.picturesque or the sub-i gaa .a. a;: ■ 

Hihe) In snoing the llwdscnpo of the tYALL \VH.t<ES i ! , 

toHciHv n noiiu l |flrpJ?-l?ho nds D&Mqri: • , > ■ Bijt hi many respects he is. too "late! 

man are a^VninSrtni.^ ^ Architect and Landscape Gardener When Tyneside Classical came out 


architecture of the region and in 
his writings he' has .attempted to 
draw hls- fellow Northumbrians: 
attentfon to the neo-classical splen- 
dours of their prinolpal city [n thq 
hope that they might cherish It. 
But in many respects he Is. too late. 
When Tyneside Classical came out 
Vl i? Dobson's Eldon Square and 
41 Beckett.Street (formerly Richord- 


SiS? t JlWaS ,l, S i ^ 'is, a'. nioely. produced, well-' SSSjfS.'S.: «o^he^f t h l S2 ' 
• in of* ihi • 'of-alidut. a Arcade and much else. Though 


Mh. Reed ^ idC—» *,® »», ouun- ■ >h, auu WI« W.Uli ll«5 OflWI .... . 7 — — | -«y -4 

dated. ir r is liQW little it appears- to unfairly neglected. '-..Hitherto there ? ationai stature who chosq to work 
interest hint for the rest of his PQok , ! has been UtUa on him, apart ■ from , L n H RJL°vincial city rather than Lon- 
, In Ids twenty-poHo chapter on; hls obituaryju The Bullder, JaiiuRry ^ (Thomas Harrison of Chester 
Wauei'fcp, 4 would lie unfair; to say» 28C5, a . short,. ahd pot very Accurate, Jj®n Foster of Liverpool 
that he does not mehlion landscape , ,‘meniolr. by-. ids daughter - published' eon |Porable .figiires)- and. Ids 

bmt 1 Wnllrw nr nil hi.^ l,o A *™**- ; In 'lafle «„,i -7 ui^ work is larss V re?trlrfnH tn hi. 


tb; - 


... «»:• 

M. 

M;;.: . 

m 




Httlo,:. Coipmeiitv for 1 iiptance (ddd, Ml WHkas- (ih assoclationT with drau ^ sman upder.^avid Stephen- ‘ 
^UvaTyj tn.R bppk; of 1 this title) about : Gordott. Dodds).' . The .present; book SQ J}; the ., loading; late., eigHtecnth- 
Scotrs visual s'etjsb ; no; mentlbti at; doqa pot repeat . -th« material on Newcastie bullderrarcldtoct,. 

•thf$ juncture pthoW frequently he Nowcast] a, .and tb an. extent Is sub- 5LSffL% ,| Y i,l | art Jesaons 'frpm.' 

invokes tliB'-nalmrira Jn hie mh. I : nlemaiitnrv. i-n rhA .m-atilnim Boniface MosS.. ah Italian immloi-nnr 



is :suft- I s wu tt tqking art lessons from 
book, Boniface Moss. ah Italian immigrant: 
d stalls . ijj “ C °H*I ted. John Martin " among 
■about . 'f 

1 ‘work, 1 Vli, p i n> h? lodged with 
: \ .i° Varjey ,J 'Varley gave bira : furl 

X)’ ' te? r .jhstructipn in . watercolour 


' ’ - . . • J 1 

iSS jacket’^ r0dl,Ced *" COlOUr ° n H m moreover, 

tno jacKet. reliable "never exceeded an estf. 

In London, Dobson became a' 'close m £L B and never a legal dispute 
friend of the Snilrkei ifid wes Tn- ki. th ,fi c “ ntract °r "• On the whole 
couraged by Robert Smirke to stav 1,18 , clle nts were not great aristo- 
and make Ids Career [hire DratIc ,W T ll j e5 but solid landed 

declined, however, and returned to " Cry a/? d tbe new industrialist And 
Newcastle where h ? B met Sir Charles S ercan . tlle dynasties who formed 
Meucif of Belsay, then just returned ‘aa arch,tectura l patron- 

from honeymoon In Greece and busy *" the orBa * • 

designing o Grecian house for him- , Dobson is . a fascinating figure, 

■ self, . Dobson helped 1 with the- draw- both as an ifldividual- and as a 
ings, and It was probably this con- re Presenfatlve of hls age, when the 
tact, rather than his friendship professional architect was (list 1 
with the Smirkes, which helped to beglnmrtg td emerge In the provlh- 
tornl Ins own distinguished version ce8. He combined artistic talent, 

designs for country houses Which cigtle. surely the finest in England, 
themO Of the- present with Its ingenious roof ° of rolled 
udok. .. : Iron ribbing. • • • 

Wilkes’s bqok is a comper 
wui 11 s,,t i ha ^ r€C an ho* 15 ” J?" 1 - introduction to an interesting 
S • masonry (some figure .and makes one long to know 

9 f Stepe. weigh eight ^ore about Hobson. It seetns that 
iSffff? ^J5u rtar . fe ,r W “5« so few personal ..or .business papers 

.! ba -R!?!? r op 1 «S ?«: before particularly useful to 




i- - -It -k' i-.-h-;-.-. 
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From words to pictures 


GERALD FINLEY ! 

Landscapes of Memory 
Turner as Illustrator to Scott 


By John Gage 

are in Tun^s n = ivc ““ 

wl,ich“w“h nnT'e Ji«ptio 0 n, were not Tp^Se ■ ™arial‘ , ’» l Sm""!iV 1842. h'pmluold 1 ' °w“scoiy7u?u"‘ Wgh n,at 'Jnur did indcnl hare , 


colour. Although the present book 

is produced to Scolar’s usual high ^“ rncr 8id indeed have a 

standards, the use of a cream- number of concepts of landscape is 
ti. « ni. 10. brought out in the rather perfunc- 


Tutner as Illustrator to Sco Aifhough he belies that they oiro much to ££". «S55d» « h “ C m ^ e \wtmS- hrought outinAe rether perfun^ 

272pp. 108 .black and white il lustra* .. streilgthcn the aura of historic L" som\ d where as Finley trations falT In black and white) *«ry discussion of the categories 

tions. Scolar Press. £30 presence which is such an important IMymoiiih boiind ; ' v ,kcs - dramniic even loss legible than they might represented in his collection of 

0 85987 562 * .he Mwwn. ;.£* P ™.' “ij ^ “ A otherwise hart 6ee.i. I, wJL ‘S 'Ti 


ANDREW WILTON : lessor Finley does not discuss them. 

_ ji,- c„hlime neither does he indicute what, if 

Turner and the Sublime anvihing, attracted Turner to the 

192pp. 123 Illustrations. British poel » s | VOr k. 

!?7H? m 0778 b G iCa,i ° nS 112 The exclusively Und.c a ,« cl 

0 7141 07. /B U _ . ..._ c ,.„ 1r r.n nn« - 


The exclusively landscape cliarac 


lessor Finley cares to shotv. 

Scntt, for his part, seems to have 
liad no very clear understanding or 


inc exclusively wiiuii*i«. | 10 vt-ry clear unaei smi w nirieiem arictir, uhu ns «iu*u vision 

ter of the Scrm illustrations is cur- -r lirner ' s d)l . n c was, indeed, hardly ailt i vigorous writing may be attrl- 
inns, if we follow Finley's view that aQ Bft man at A \\ ; he had aban- buted partly to the circumstance 
i factor which determined tite . ,i, 0 a ,i^ m n( to drnw at an rlmt Ii U reallv the catalOBue of an 


rC ‘ . Mountainous Sublime”, by a fresh 

Turner and the Sublime » ■ very look ar t h 0 initials "M.S.” engraved 
iffeient affair, and its broad vision j n the title), but the argument is 


in the title), but the argument is 
not pursued very far into either 
the poetry or the prose writings, Nor 
are we giveu any hint of the original 
way In which, from the “ Garreteer's 
Petition ’* of 1809 to the ” Exile and 


lliriuisiiiktii •• ■ 

been followed by most commentators 
ever since ; Andrew Wilton, in this 
latest study, repeatedly contrasts 
tho " tyro *' poet and the master 
artist. But. a recognition that 
Turner’s art also embodies nn Im- 
portant literary dimension lins been 
gaining ground steadily over the 


’ around steadily over the closoly Turner studied me wont nc , if Si;nlL a ,i mUicd tSi.nl he had no 

nastthirt^ or forty years ever since was Illl.-lrati.ifi- Scott wrote to ' au \ hnrhy in artistic matters, and 

r?»mnrnuRTiiikeiiii a remorkabld Rogers, thanking him for the (hjs was ciu |ursed by more than 

focture of B 1938 admitted somewhat “ beautiful verses . . . embellished nb ser ver. A visitor to Abbots- 

lecture ot ups, aaniiuea s . ,e.nitiful snecimens of - .. A iojj r,mr cited hv Pulley) 


Wt.iri' nf 1938 admitted some whnt ncauuiui vursc-. . . ■ „ nc observer, a visitor io nw«r 

SifBiS i-£ ansvzi ss wss 

of the works to which they were ,,f P anU * n S * . had little or no taste, nor did he 

appended. Soma unpublished poems The reference to architect lire pretend to any. To him they were 

were brought to light by Anne «iono suggests that this is what Interesting merely as represent- 

Liverm(K-e hi the 1950s, and most of really interested Scott in Turner s j ng some particular scone, person 

Turner’s poetic output was edited work, which he had known most of or evert; and very moderate merit 

(Inadequately) by Jack Lindsay, the all in the form nf the architectural j n their execution contented him. 

' “ SzT"-.. CS— — mioravinoc fm- thp Pj-OUlHClfll Anti- ^ .... Pir. 


xoiiiu of which seem to be ritthor Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric 

our of place in this context. Wilton n nd Defies Lettres and Payne 

introduces his book with a quotation Knight’s Analytical fnquiru jr«o 
from Ruskin 5 The Principles of Taste arc repeat- 

Sublimity is not n specific term edly quoted in the introductory 

. . . there is perhaps no desirable chapters, but we come away from 

auality in a work of art. which, the book without knowing that 
In us perfection, is not, iu some Turner, read and pondered all ot 
way or degree, sublime. them. 

This seems to present, at the -out- when Turner returned front hls 
set, on Impossible task for expo si- g cott i s h t our of 1801, a tour which 
Hon. and, perhaps to make L|J provided hlip with the. material for 

lnaiMCenble, Ruskin Is alMost tite tWQ wor j {S j„ t he exlilbition, he told 
only nl nc tee nth-cen tut y to be w frfeod t i, at .« Scotland list a more 


and some contemporary poets were 


made by students of literature, -from 
‘Tinker to John Dixon Hunt and 
Ronald Paulson, but now two hifitor- 


iticts was drawn up by Cfiu6ii| oaci i*i nc * Pf i ami swa-rnrins sheep « 
subsequently modified by Scott and prec j se iy w hat the painter could do 
bv Turner, whom the poet wanted P , J h sublect. ‘ Throughout 


Konaia i-auisoii, uui huh wr« 

Ians of art have ventured into the before. In the event, the only imp. 
field on a substantial scale. Land - tant figurative elements In Llie ill 


of subject categories like “ the Sea 

and “Darkness”. 


precisely wnac me pnimci mmi — — ^ . ... . , . . 

with such a subject.' Throughout The method of categorization as 
the lengthy association of Turner distinctly eighteenth-century,, and 
with Scott’s work it seems that just as arbitrary j in the catalogue 

r.J.11 ..... iUn nnlAlmr fnrdn ..L N | n *> U nlirob WAV fmiH tlltlB tO 


the Sublime are the first book- 
length treatments of aspects of 
Turner’s literary connections, qnd 
they are thus a landmark in the 
modern appreciation of his art. 

We owe Gerald Finley’s study 
essentially td the recent acquisition 
of the unpublished papers of Sir 
Walter Scott’s publisher, Robert 
Cadell, by, the National Library of 
Scotland, and he bases his account 
very closely on this rich: collection. 
A brief and perfunctory glance at 


field on a substantial scale. Land- jjljl E ' Cade11 was the Buying force. entries U gives way from time to 

scapes of Memory and Turner anu trations .to Scott s worits oiiuaea io . . th _ t ime to some sensitive observations 

the Sublime are the first book- the author s own life, rather than to Finleys l t*o chapteis on the “J e the WB ys in which Turner 

innections!* qnd * thin gg-J- 

ndmark in die between the «t J* «»d *e DMt and h.s . main « dos- for the most 


to tae rrienasnip wmcii uovo.up=.. iiiusmuraiis m e cents ^ ^of sublimity lie inherited, but 

between the artist and the poet dur- and his main proposition, that til ese cepte Qt siimim i 

ing the 'Abbotsford ^ visit of 1831. works may be .diride^into a’ d« ; w £ 


1I1K llio - “ "Vi 

Finally, in an important appendix, 
Gerald Finley discusses Turner s 


followed by> a full 


nt acqtusiuon efforts to support the erection of a Scott engi“avlngs), is noc.compelliua. 
japers of Sir § cott Memorial in Edinburgh after As Andrew . Wilton has shown hi, 
1 i e -rii Rober ; the writer's death. several places, Turper’s uso of land- 

al Library of t .he only scapo mood and expressive staffage 

is his account It is no surprise wat me . omy * traced back well into Hie 
ich: collection, point where Turner appl^ aU tiia decade of hls activity as a 

ory glance, at power of, his. more fainter, Nor does this book provide 

illustration is tion is in the engravings for Scons painter, nor am w « Turner’s 

discussion of. Life of WflpolpoB, anOUiAr exainitie ... |j td gcott. for 'Finley 
rom Scott and of the painter’s M^nhte wlJch ST V e Aeld .'la the 


mmm ^sssii 

As Andrew . Wilton has shown hi, " Turner f elt - S m 

several places, Turper’s uso of land- who is 6 hen tWWte- ^ 
scapo mood and expressive staffage sublimely free , ■ - Of the 
can be traced back well into tite of eighteenth-century^ ^hebry, was 


OI BlgiLiosiiui-j-iii;- a j-- - 

fully aware of the Idea fof tho 
sublime] . and l» implications, 
arid in * 


and its implications, 
d built hls art upon, a 


aud indeetj built hli art upou.a 
foundation, and - In, a phllosopiilcal 

SflTcommUstons f^’Wttand S^*painter* f 'JSST^y Sext. ‘establU&ea . by the 

Cadell, from The Provincial Anti - Flaky makes the ^subj. ect^ ofjha most , g^ell material, and manV works theorists of the sublime. ; 

anti** of Scotland, begun in l81 8, brilliant ^5d us are neither discussed nor illustrated Thus he is scarcely able to show 

through the illustrations for 8cotfs Napoleon illustrations lead , 1 8 H There is no full list of them " t h« Turner’s thought is a process, 

. Poetical and Prose Works, to those indeed, from the vignette i «y« fi "h e ‘book, so that it muBt be 1 hYs aitltudes bfearly life under- 

! for Lockhart's Memoirs p/ the Life, directiy ^to. th ° a ®. S 2?®!L er 2Jnbodied used In conjunction with Odier’s Jienl many modlflcatlon.B tod oven 

1 : a 5sss 

l m v 

U rive, particularly for his 1831 Scot; . ' !■ " ; T ' • : - " 1S40S S tmder ' the direct 

: tish tour, when he spent csodqe days • T , ' V ' TT.f. i . ' ■► ' etTmului of ''bOok-illustrotion, to a 

•• with Scott at Abbotsford ?'*nd Fin* (>1 . • , « Uigh WlTP. 1 SaiSe of vastnoss^ and Infinite rich- 

r-,' ley is able to rhake, some effective , , . . - • FL1&U , ■ * T V . J " _J r t J. tallest of scales : ; the 


_ makes much play in' discus3lng_the 

J " - ' r" f early work, glvds way ip the 1830s i 

. and Y 1840s, W;IJjW .f® .ft** I 


tish tour, )vhon he spent soma aays • , v TT -r. i , 

with ScOtt at Abbotsford r and Fin* - " L_l -| nrH , VV ITP. 

. ley is able to th'ake . some effective • '• ' i,L V 

: juxtapositions 6f Cad^IFs y?ords and 

; Turner's "no tei*'. in .his >: ..qlar3{ WatchlnH that steel wifff : of gossainer 

; ef the touri'the Aet<^bpoksln,tho uj w -iL. 

■' what do we, what can \oe, expect ? _ , 

; extraordinarily dense coverage can- , Burlesque of an eafty filing machine 

t. ® 


‘^^ OT Sana-;- b oa™»iuc , 

. , density of comnosUiqn is contracted 
, i^tothe spue A of a ■ few inches; ■ 

• . • . One reason why' Wilton is unabla 

. I ■ to convey; thl? necefi^ary^senSe of 


I BElinui.ua Uf. , WO. *.‘V , W 

sense of vastness and Infinite ddi’ 
‘ ness on the dmaljest of Kales : . the 




tite is wnettea out not 
when, for example, the publisher 
tens’ US tiiat Turner feartied. \m 
; a long end ' involved-' fcopversa- ; 

' tion with another iaeat , oh 'the 
i subject of phrenology' and a ph^iog- 
(>.. nomv -for an hour or so after Scott 
j* ; , had retired to- bed, but does 'not 
r • indicate what he said- 
p Without the extensive documen- , 
tation in the , CadeU^^apers, we 
f: might well find it difficult to see 

t'7 why the .association with Sport 

[ '■ should provide many Insights intd- , 
i ' the natiird of Turners approach - to 
modern' pbetry,' and Jntp the con-. 

• tribution he maqe tp the lnterpre- . 
tation of 1 it. Turner pad redd Scott’s . 


IVItUB WW — ' / ^ ' 

Burlesque of' an eatly f tying machine ; 
' waggling its wobbly pole of .wings ? ■ 
Some black mutant widow of science 
careertrig from the roof?. ... , r " , - 
, Neither. . Vfhats tfiere. is.art : j. .. 
fine-drawn essence, body, pride/ ' 
moved serious &>\M Witly threda. , ■„ 


Childhood shouting from a fallen bole = 

« Watch me, ME / " vou ha ve saluted, pasted. 
’Tradition, the act your father choked oq. 
—landed wtontWa 'lieUedfish— j. 

' you live to practise : that. abysmal sliawtg ■ 
foot by foot over the breathless 1 , alti '■ ( _ 
the ringside slop of faces,. - * ■ j ; - V 
where there is only you, the end in vour oy*s» 


, irnpraw**:- Vi.. \ 

. temporary end later Withpases , (ha 
,. : i« at home - with James Wn»« 

' Cooper, tiith ^Dickshs, wlth Char. 

fotte ’BrontB ahd With Henry Jfames) 
•Vi but, ’’apart ftptn V dcdasional -4upth 
• tlon^lcom the published. poetry ahd ; 

' r the unpublished lectures/.; there ja 

•jrtMervef^dWcUgBlonS 
. .. •• close . to .the subject : pt. this bbok.- , 

! -Wilton' clearly feels that the lttdlj-, 

a < . ■ tla . ‘St I . J. -6 - - bC MW A m 7 m ' 


A"- , 

MODEST 

PROPOSAL 

Before dismissing the work 
of -Heidegger as passd, one 
might want td know what it 
la about. Since academic 
commentary ranges • from, 
feeble td ridteulobs, ' clerifi- 
cation mu^t coma . from 
another angle, Tdkii)g;its cue 
from tite focus upon art, the 
; present study traces : an . In*. 

• citfrient developmental logic . 
I in the dealings' with 

“ poetry ”, and shows how 
far dhort of , a eorieourse with 
adwuiiced , the ' : Ddnkei 

tells'. . . . . 

■ : TP 

PROBLEM 

.FUNDAMENTAL^ . 

ONTOLOGY 

Yalumethrec. 

: ; •" by j James Clark;' 

" ' 348w»V ii 

' pap^hack^ sewn y , . ; 

Vo!urti«a/0ribf fra'd Two; dig 

! gyctitfttjlA' at :^.S0/($8,95 

tfeittsBook 
Gonipany I;,,-,; 

* •v;‘V---'S^»OX'Sp|E A 

'• ■ STATION ' A. ' '"A' " 

r,. -T oronto s Vr. .i.; 


... V; ■: ' 'V 

: : ; ■ ..'Gebfffey.HdflQW'by;;.-' 1 ':----^ ; 

P.. erabelHahments than illustrations • ' ' • J v;:. v^-'j SSStffi X 

• ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■■ — ■ • ^ 

R,| references' to the subjects of the »— 


y&:\ 


-- .:.L. i. '. 

, '' j‘.. 1 

i «: 

iT.'-i .;' j: 


i 
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nlat.ct rhCju Scottish draw inns in 
Ah niH'iiinu section, M The Pictur- 
es qii a Sublime " hue lie neither 
tuotuk these remarks, nur discusses 
liuir jmiilic.it lulls, and we are left, 
as iisn.il, rather uncertain ns in 
where 1 tinier stood In the iriierm- 
iiuble ik-lime mi the nature of tile 
licjuiiful, tile sublime end the. 
jiictuiesqiiC, ilhmtl 1H0U. 

Here nr least we are dealing with 
the Turner closest to the eighteen tii 
century (these drawings nrc related 
in style to Richard Wilson and tn 
./dm Hubert Cozen;), but ns we 
move into the later ciireur, where 
thu ticcd lo characieri/c Turner's 
individual I i.y becomes more urgent, 
we are left with very little 


the same prinml. convulsive nml T"* 

rfcsulate finalities that ScotCs 1 

lines describe. The drama of his | /, 

viewpoint, high ubnvc the lake, is 
st re nut lien ed hy the petrified 
eruptions of the lakeside’s rocky 
DCofcs. whose jagged outlines arc 
rofiened mid obscured by the up- 
ward sweep nf cloud and mist. 

Turner has exaugernred the form , - 

and structure of these spectacular. 

geological formations : lor him, JAMES II. AVtHlLL i 
as for Scott, they were a per- Wordsworth and tl 
nianent record of tlie cataclysmic Human Suffering 


Dallying with distress 


By Zachary Leader 


Turner tias exangeruri-a tne iorn »■■■ ■—* begins with what Avcrill identifies ease with which they 1 dm fern ftfata 

and structure of these spectacul I • AVERILL i as “ characteristic “pattern of re- purposeful “ dalliance ” with misery, 

geological formations: for him, JAMLS it. AVtKiLL i spouse'* to pathetic experience in or allow “reason" or "the future 

as for Scott .hey wcie a P \\ ordsworth and the Poetry of vVordswurth’s poetry: that of calm good" to sanction “a momentary 

nianent record of tlie cat y. Human Suffering after the depiction or observation of pleasure ” derived from another's 

events that shaped 291pp. Cornell University Press. £9. suffering. In the earliest poems suffering, “What repelled . him ", 

J?,r ilila' watercolour 0 MM 1249 8 Wordsworth is unaware of this pat- writes Averill in another context, 


dra malic power, the watercolour 
of Coriskiii must be considered 
one of ■ lie most sublime and 


tern, as he is of an equally cliarac- “ was the self-conscious awareness 


terislic “ displacement 


the suf- that the exploitation of such enere- 


fering that sets it in niation (even 1*5 could be considered ghouli 

. 1 . i i an*J |.ra,nnne h a «• 'Pni, J 


m LQCI1 UOIHKIII luormwi; nxjv, mac •**“■*• " H r ■■ ’"V . iLii.trimit Wi.nkworth himself as yet untroubled Uv tlie uses t 

which was engraved as ail ill list ri very far from the eighteenth Urra MlL . r which he puis human misery, by ih 

tmn iu Semis Lord of the Isles.' century. c,iniL 1,1 r eL »R |1, ' e 11,111 wu,, v -• • 


l?LSSSlJ^2J?,53Jb wit). g* 


("hid, is . 10 . here [lie. ..line .l.iiiB it " £ “ d IS inur.", 


ally experimental cast of mind" or 
to the “ clinical ” nature of his 


When he cnme’to prepare his of llio Tiiriiciian sublime is bounded 
finished wa term lour Ills rcenllec- hy the attitudes of Addison and 
lion was undoubted Iv intensified Burke and their immediate follow- 
untl coloured by what Scntt had ers, ruther ihnu shaped by a reading 
written of thla.sturk, rock-girdled m Wurdswurtli, Coleridge and 
loch: Shelley, of Sir Humphrey Davy and 

, , . rarely human i eye lint Henry Twining, even of Kuskin; 

known tlioso contemporary writers who 

A scene so stern as that dread were closest to Turner’s own land- 
lake, scape sensibility in his maturity. Ho 
With its dork ledge of barren draws heavily on earlier discussions 


new hook. 

For Averill, the sources of Words- 


delicious pain " it affords his |!i le _ r f 5t ‘.H “hnormal psychology, 
speakers and spectators. Only by the Wm-dsworl i, writes Coleridge, is 

1793 revision of the “ Windv Brow” !»*“, S J! *J. VOO?. are , always » 
episode from An Evening Walk does ti ) cn \ spectators ab extra 

he begin tn demur, “trying to dis- T feCll P 8 ^ , * 1 bl,t never Wlth ' th , e ! r 
guise , as Jonathan Wordsworth has ^! ,ai ' nct / 5 '? j r n^ S ’ L 1, i S 

shown, the "merely sentimental ba ,f bee . n Power fully chal- 

orinins " at the suffcrlnc he depicts ai, ? ed ’ b .v John Dan by aij.d Mary 


were" closest ' to Tiirner’s own land", poems about human experience This unscrupulous scrupling !S n J"i2L7 e l* 0 fiS lo i n 011 *}\ e 

tea no sensibility in hie maturltv Ha place him in tlie line of Steele, accompanies or inaugurates what depth and sincerity of Wordsworths 
draws heavily on earlier discussions Richardson, Storne, and Goldsmith, Averill sees as a conscious project b ^ a ^ 11 ^ ® e ! . n ev ? r provides 

of Te sublime Slid of Turner (and writers for whom an edifying, even for Wordsworth: that of formulae- at least not directly. 


Stone. m 4||U 3UUI1IIIC 1.1, U Ul AUIIIVI iBilll .....•* , .. j ’••c-l . , , ., — , 

Seems that primeval earth- does not always take the trouble to a merely titillating, depletion of mg views on tho literary exploita- Nor does he directly confront 
quake's sway acknowledge them), but he leaves " objects of distress ” is “the central Hon of suffering in general, and another, larger Issue raised by his 

Hath rent a strange and t h e argument very much as ho found convention Even in bis mature on those moments of calm he now book, one thrown into relief by his 

shattcre'd way j t Willi more than thirty occept- pooiry, he "draws more from the recognizes as his own poetry s habi- reasons for ignoring post-1805 fOvI* 

Through the rude bosom of the a m c colour-plates and many more sentimental movement than does “ B ’j& s P ons ® , t0 Pathetic material, slons to The Prelude , or any of the 

hill, black-ond-whito illustrations and any other major English Romantic By 1798, and the first edition of the' shorter poems after “Michael”. 

And that each naked precipice, „ ith k a |,ostol fresh observations on PO*"- . “ A [ ter p r W/ A T‘ !1 l t l M u ?> “ t . he 

tKjr»sirtj f~ awKS Hrs-aS9rK 

sstaatre-ife laisw— — ■ - 

tendency of the mind _ of the o n H therefore healthv : second, that JnRtRnrns ana nauarnc n( racrinma 


does not alwi 
acknowledge 


directly confront 
sue raised by his 


Through 


Fro and to in the Fens 


By Ronald BJythe 


- -2? peop'b *’ as he thought best, eduent* 


JEAN RODIN : . , s 

Eluidon 

Continuity and change in a North* 
West Essex village 1861-1964 ' 
260pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£15. 

0 52 L 22B20 4 , 


The dates which circumscribe Jean 1 In 18C1 there were 126 


tenacncy oi tne mind ot tne Hn d therefore healthy; second, that instances and patterns of response 

j_1 T-i ^ukrazl^^ari^o^^o^worth's U fI ? in ? 8 larger patt f rn of exclt f‘ 10 , suffering ha examines motion* 

i 4 - L/ n Macaenzies tinney or woraswortns ment and repose or calm, not only ca ved of as outside his field: a 

1 me Jr ens a r f safi^bV^ijrLs ^ hi? own p °r iy but in ^ iine ,s 

a, ^ vxau *na her s : lufferi n « by 80 ing mto Uf e ,n general, a pattern Words* worth’s treatment /of suffering as 

pwpV as he thought best, eduent* “the^ JSgL; “sfm^ates to B^a .a.." raJfglOK'qn^^llosophical pro* 

log them, owning all but two of tho Wordsworth and his models what [nay account for how ^fremi enSvhe SSlrilnetrai ?JJ lterary ai,d 

farms and half the village, stamping matters is ,the perceiving subject, Sioosea metaphors "of nourishment psycho, ° 8lcal response ■ 

out agricultural trade unionism, and IE Wordsworth's accounts of the Ji ther K P orDurea3on’’ h when .Butas Averill himself suggests, 
restoring churches and presiding at effects of suffering on the observer t a iu lie 0 e .u- henefitH of ti-Aeedvt though only In passing, the two ore 

-every committee and event. His son — the internal dramas of self-inter*. p 0f .Wordsworth V a up rill* interwoven: the calm that 

mnented this scarcely questioned rogation they set in motion — are «« Guilt fear ariei rempmhPi'M fA r* succeeds suffering in Wordsworth’s 

position, but the power “ which had more "complex and interesting M \ r0 r. or tnmnf* r « m n» poems is frequently referred to by 


may account for how frequently he psychological response". “ 

fe** gytri las rtg a«,iu Mm..u 

talking of the benefits of traeedv). though only In passing, the two are 


often interwoven 


calm that 


the . literary theoiy and dd 


sabs 


Robin's remarkable village in vast I- labourers. Including twelve womep j o77w- ' -oarflfl? V- P ‘ Albrecht and others, sug- ? 0 J ™ ,.1 A j w °u! ympnt "‘ a f 

nation Blmdon* Continuity and |n 1964; thirty-six. By now tlierj ’ ^ J&V’ £ i eats - It was also one strapi of a { USB J U, ® V ®P S e J doub *S. we can 

Change in a North-West Essex Vi l- aro probably fewer still. There were ' dec “ das of lbc 1&te eighteenth cen* f arger "ongoing eighteenth century ®ense beneath Wordsworth s rever- 

, ftigo, 1S61-1964 have a particular . pll sorts of indoor nnd outdoor tury- , discussion", from which Words- 2*1 % j™T i I a ,, ae L? se L “ 

-* stgnlficaucp: durlpg the-docado be-, servants end, during- much of this Averill ' argues this point In' art worth drew what Averill identifies' , antagonist , nave impor- 

fore ; 1861- nearly 260 inhabitants period, the usual , tradesmen -artd ' Introductory chapter on. “The Sen- as sevon separate Pccbunta of tragic -‘ K®' c “ n: l J* e 1 a , d SCOt L r S. , 1 'uZ 1 

had doserted tho place, not fot craftsmen (shoemakers, dross- timontal Backgrdurtd ”, One that in- Response (including those Of Lucre- ymmate lack, or discomfort) lie 

noorby ■ Cambridge as. ono might, makers, carpenters,- the tchers, eludes detailed discussion of Words- tius, the Stoics, and the Church, fas *cew » the Eacc pfjtrpgtc pleasure, 

have, exnactod, but for the .inciro-' bakers, n butcher, a bakor, a draper worth's earliest published- poem?* well as Aristotle) in tho-writings of .Averill might , profitably have, 

polls, tllcra to vanish, .alongside" and, In the 1860s, no less than eight' 1 hnd their relation, to.. 'poetry- by the late 1790s. •' • pursued these connections: .their 


have expactod,- but for the metro-' bakers, n butcher, a bakor, a draper worth’s earliest published- poem$r vvpH as Arlstotk 

imlls, tflcra to vanish, .a lonMidb-- and, In the 1860s, no less than eight ' hnd their relation to -'poetry- by the late 1790s. 

niultuudas of slmHer escapetw front- blacksnilths-Cuni-wheelwrlghts). Tho' James Beattie; Collins, and Helen • Wf . rrt . w . r ,,. 
tlie rural;- boundaries. .. And- 1904. U disappearance oE these people Iihs Win Williams Subsequent chap: ' 

so mail pies described by tho Bird- .hod a. deadening effect on village tors move chronologically through . JSjiSJTS s! 

scnbrlny inhabitants oE Elmdpn . Streets everywhere. ,. * 

the ’ time " before’ tho Ceihmuters • ■ T .; i ’ 


uiq urns ueiurc, hiu vommuicis ■ v. > T •• .'follow, or. 

dean ^ Improsslons on thp. ; pla.ee, ftK*?®!; L 0l lL p ? p ^ a 5% 2nd dbriar 

Audrey Richards, wh< 


versa written 


in tho writings of ■ . Averill ndgHt , profitably have. 

*' pursued these pqnnectlons j .their 

,vl , ■ .tentatiyepess In pre-180S.poetry— the 
-,9ualihs in - fact that. they were not yet, as he 
^♦ C w ' r Uhtly suggests “the centre .of 
.n Wni .[Wordsworth's] inquiry" — does not 

V 3 ■ -mean they arq not worth investl- 

‘ gating, . On the contrary, . it may 

£l™w.rfn| di £S: AverJU. himself impljes, to 


mund Lea 
Cambridge 
AntHropol 
adds u thi 
wns tiia 


-•j:-- 'jjtJjg . tSSL >!*&• V cnoerh^ ^.hey^ ' 'BK W £"S: 

• Reeves otc, out -,of whose 'lives- Kdahobt their dally' tasks^ THd. -’Bbok VIII of the varsion-j of 1803- . -from them ; or because they betrdy ■ ' ‘ fr ; ? ■ • • n ^ r ? powerful; its 

■ Jeari Robln has made ® fine uacery defedrlptlon - or the relationship Mlldl o f wTl . f WA f ' too loftily ’.generalized a concerh 5"°^ lC ^ Hvity of a pie i e with . , the 

S f famlly a nTwo?k Afigm! She between. LoPttHall~the big hbusd-l 'jj* SJFUSS i- fc’% WBl «ood, as ?p “h2 

produces, quite incideu^Ilv, whpt wjSy' *«' -.riljlin :'•'!* BXCepdohally ^ ls “ SiSuS! • ^ ow{ og i)aes ' inm Thp Huined SJJSKfC a/*** • 

L2& ISSS^ vefd R blo 1; pie_cp;of VII-: as by/the ;Pe?Jar : ;• . • ;•* ; -'"J 


lago. history. q,.;. blf th, ‘ riierrlafee 

r-XAr main acW e vemept. -11 es ; lh tho- - ^Mh’JjYoViakoij 
quiutly balanced .artd' thiditibhit^ " JRvDttl’y^dWtli) 
skill" with which sho-’iwa' turned 
mast of stalls tics, end tli-e ndw .very -Sinus. uimselr uij 


ay. rate, 

t hare’s 


same 

Wilkes, 
squire 
h» prince, - 


. ..TUMI, uauience-witn Hie AverilFs s«)f j . . . 

— • •• ,. misery jfiT 1 i, 1 8 se iv n J*? 0M d restrictions, 

of the.dehd, .contented thehfe in olrricular” 1 ^ f K : 

• ' , to draw. .admirably rigorous 

pomontar^ i pleasure ; never .!!„* 0na tPat dravva 

-' j -marked --? n (and - only rarely" showy) ’ 

egsqu; 1 • barren of/ all,- future n ^ revision's end ver- 
: -. ■ ■:. : : ;• : ‘good,- teuH Problems of chrtnqlbgy. 

$ hernia',. of exploitation, Sie : , ;feSbJ?e* / ■ ° H , dt,Iy d,sengased 
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I 

i Not real but observable 


J " 111 - ■ "• - - - — - - '-hat the theory says about nbserv. iliesc matters which arc acceptable syntactically. But nno of the formu- 

i U_. r , l,-: e .f rt «I,or PoaonoIrA flb e Ihl,I R s ,n (he actual world — to the constructive empiricist. Tho lations of ubscrvutional equivalence 

.. \ Uy jjnci JTITaLUCiSC pust, present and future, whether final chupler is an entertainment Bn yd considered was the relation nf 

l — - -- - — - - or not in fact observed — is true- prompted, says the authur. by the having Ihe same observational eon- 


.*# -^BAS C. VAN FIIAASSKN : 

( The Scientific Imuge 
j 235pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

| University Press. £15 (pa per buck, 
i EG.50). 

| (I 19 824424 X 


Observable things hnve to be observ- eighteenth-century 


sequences under arbitrary additions 


able by. us: it is not sufficient everyone believed in the existence of the sumc auxiliary hypotheses to 
that they are observable bv beings of God until the Boyle lectures the two I henries. Now if a pair of 


with powers greater than our own. proved it. Hoping for a correspond- 
■ Nnr nnlv HnP« van Pra*«qpn r.-iarr ,!, 8 result , van Pruassen constructs 
The view tha? leSIce JSf MuJlS a ^menXs fm the existence of 
at truth in its stafemems abnu? ft "HS PifSS 


for a correspond- theories meet van Fraasscn's defin- 
ruassen constructs ition of empirical equivalence, they 
the existence of must be equivalent on this last 
» which parallel formulation, Boyd considers : far if 


- unob'-er vabl es - he a Iso re Sects the ,he Five Wa P b * which A< * uinas empirical 

““ logical positivists' philosophy of sa,d God ’ s e ^s\encc can ba proved, models of one theory would not bo 

B.is van Frnassen is a rare fcience. His disagreements with Why docs van Fraassen drink that ‘ s .? l ™ ,rph ' c w,t " ally * ,,fldel s 01 lhe 

phenomenon among present-dav ikem are various, but in particular science aims only at “empirical” ou,er - 

i . .. . __7 ... is their stress on the linguistic formu- (that is. observational) adequacy? Van Fraassen must then cither 


phenomenon among present-dav ore various, out in particular 

philosophers of science: he is their stress on the linguistic formu- 

tmpnsed to scientific realism. In lurinn of theories led them, he says, 
his introduction lie is cautious not i° the mistaken attempt to explain 
io characterize himself as a revolu- Sl|, -h notions as empirical content, 
tionnry arguing against o dominant empirical adequacy and equivalence 
view, but in fact there arc very »« syntactic terms. Van Froassenjs 


other. 

Van Fraassen must then cither 


Wo can set aside the actualist disagree with Boyd that under 

component in constructive Boyd's formulation theories meet- 
empiricism as irrelevant to this ing this condition are identical, or 

question since stale men is about else van Fraasscn's own account of 

theoretical cut hies nre not all empirical equivalence must need 


few philosophers of science whose v,e w Ih that to present a theory is 
repudiation of scientific realism lx *p specify a family of models. In 
wholesale. Those who favour anti- tho logicians sense, and further- 


heoreiical 


realist construals of particular 'nore i« to specify certain _parts of 
scientific theories such as quantum thsse models (the empirical sub- 
. mechanics, or who believe, say, structure! ) as candidates - for 
in the conventionality of some representation of observable phen- 
aspects of the geometry of physical omen a. Thus he holds that one 
space, often have no doubts about theory is umpirically at least as 
i/ie Intelligibility and correctness strong as- a second theory if for 
of realism' about statements concern- CQC *> model of the first there Is a 
ing atoms ur magnetic fields. Van modm of • tho second such that all 
Fraassen would disagree. emplnta, substructures of the firs 

„ - .. -. , , i , mode, are isamorpiuc to empirical 

Ho favours a position he labels su i, slruc i uros 0 f th e second. On the 
! constructive empiricism Accord- critlcal question of empirical 
me to the constructive empiricist, equivalence, he says that two 
science alms, and can only aim, t Tories are empirically equivalent 
to give us theories which give us J( each is ' empirically at least as 
true descriptions of what is strong as the olher> 


otherworldly. Van Fraassen is con- revision. But lie gives no examples 
ccrned rather with the recurrent which could back .up the first, of 
problem of pairs of. theories which these alternatives, and It is hard 


ligible, can be believed and under- 
stood, it seems hard to deity that 
there could be a discipline which 
aims to invesiigaic their truth 
values. 

Tlie problem of internal coher- 
ence can be raised by considering 
the constructive empiricist's atti- 
tude to statements about observables 
which he regards as objectively 
true, but which were not in fact 
observed to be true. Here there 
seem to be two possible attitudes. 
Ono is that in grasping the concept 
of a unified system of spatial and 
temporal relations between ubjccts 
and events, we necessarily acquire 
the concepts required for under- 
standing a statement to the effect 
that some object we do not perceive 
because it Is elsewhere has some 
observable property. Bui it is also 
plausible that grasping the concept 
of n unified system or spatial aud 


problem of pairs of. theories which these alternatives, and it is hard of n unified system of spstial aud 
seem to differ In their commitments to see how the possibility could. be i temporal; relations provides tho 
about unobservables, while having reconciled, with constructive empir- means for introducing notions oE 
the same observational con- icism. The second alternative sug ; distance and size which permit the 
sequences. A familiar example Is eests that the difficulties that arise explanation of the concept of things 
given by a pair of theories accord- in formulating the view that obscr- too small to be observed by us'a& 


the same observational con- 
sequences. A familiar example Is 
given by a pah- of theories accord- 


ing to one of which the centre of varionol adequacy Is all that matters 
gravity of the imlvaiso is at rest in a sclontific theory arc not all 


too small to be observed by us'bS' 
wc -actually are. 

So this account of observation 


K i ■ it. . 1 0,1 so this account at observation 

n absolute space nml according to avoided if. wo follow van Fraassen statements produces tension Between 
the other has n constant positive and specify theories by their models. , wo „f t h e olements of consiructlvo 
velocity in absolute space. This is not surprising since a class empiricism. A second possible 

Van Fraassen cayisaga, the reeliet ^^Tmndlti'ons 'they'sa'tUf^ 1 cond? »E cou, >t 'f?', statement. 


observable. Constructive empiricism 
also rejects any notions of possi- 
bility or necessity whose applica- 
tion cannot be explained in terms 
of properties' of the actual world. 
Acdeptance of a scientific theory 


cnce at a genuine dirrerenco be- 
tween the theories by holding that 
the two theories will have different 
observational consequences when 
conjoined with a given hypothesis 


Tills is not surprising since a class empiricism. A second possible • 
Van Fraassen envisages the realist Df , models has to be specified by account would be that statements, 
as attempting to defend the exist- J? hat “ nd [ tions *hey satisfy, condf- about observables which were not. 
cnce of a genuine difference be- tlon * which generate the axioms of In fact observed are to he under- 

a more traditionally formulated stood In terms of counterfactual?. 


theory. 


This, arguably less plausible, view 


...fJIS” « I *, amp L r i“ My at eaSC 85 observational consequences when The most fundamental questions cannot be reconciled with tho actu- 
strong as tne omer. conjoined with a given hypothesis about constructive empiricism con- aHs* component of constructive 

These views are developed in the in, for- example, electrodynamics, cern its rationale and Internal co- empiricism. If soma, statements 

opening chapters of The Scientific His rejoinder is that the observat- herence. Constructive empiricism, about observables are admitted as 

Imaee. There follow chapters on ional consequences of one theorv says van Fraassen, “ delivers us tr ue because these count erf actuals 


Image. There follow chapters on ional consequences of one theory fays van Fraassen, “ delivers us 
scientific methodology and the prag- with one auxiliary theory will from metaphysics but lie gives 
rnatics of explanation and prob- equally be observational conse- no general account of what It is 


are true, then It seems impossible 
not to admit as true countert actuals 


A CC*C nt&uce UL H SLICll Lit IL IIICU1 y I UQLll<o u; bs\[iiu«iui.>u» maw p* i — — — — — — — . . a 

then involves onlv the belief that ability, which' develop accounts of quenccs of the second theory with f° r , B statement to be metaphysical, concerning observables relating to 
men involves u ly me a different auxiliary theory. But the IE he. is concerned wirii alleged- dls- plucea at which an observer is 

realist should in this particular tiiictioos In thought of which we located. 

\ A ■ 1 * j f* * " J- example rather sav that the theories can give no satisfactory account of Van -Fraassen is a stvliah and wittv 


[Agenbite of inwit 


By F. C. Copleston 

TIMOTHY C. POTTS t 
Kansclcncc In Medieval . Philosophy 
Cambridge University Press. 

B 521 23287 2 


'imothy . Potts, 14 a.'' ‘lecturer,. . in merii 
ihilosophy . in ike University. i of . IxAected 
feedaTu convinced mat jJie. study., SSSS^t 


_ TT .i. example rather say that the theories can give no satisfactory account of Van -Fraassen is a stylish and witty 

ft \A/lT of rest and uniform motion In abso- what it is to believe one case > rather writer, and wears his mathematical 

'A A TT-lv lute space are not different because than another, which must include and scientific learning lightly. The 

they are intertranslatable : as Quine tho “bsanre of any manifestation of ' Scientific Image contains much not' 

trouble to nraan what the medievals would soy, they are reconcilable by grasp of the distinction, it is pUzzl- discussed here which is equally pro-' 

meant liv the terms thev used For reconstrual of predicates. So too are ing -that he includes sentences about vocative, and the hook would make' 

exnmnhi to anoreclate medieval their extensions which van Fraassen properties of observables in the past an excellent introduction to the' 

dKsloV rf SCr“ 3S IZ « 'aprobli.nuitk. [ihllosoptalfal issues cl.uterlug 

science, one has to grasp the' dis- Van Fraassen seems to agree with , His lack of concern with meaning around scientific realism tor under- 
tinction between synderesis and some realists' criticisms of the view Is evidenced by his tying tbq graduates it set in con jtinction w»tn 
conscientia.- The 'distinction is cer- that if two theories have the same coiuenf of construptiva empirlcism- ihe accent rehlist Jiwratpre. ^t it _ 
tainly not meaningless (and Potis ' observational consequences, any ex- • to wbat is observable by us, while is n°t at all a JjooK fm ttodeigraaM- 
. ja *. ih Mnwirn ahui > dioii ■ Aifoinff i-Tiflf otfiB Bidnfli Mfttlifs Bclentitic real lets 


explains it), but -it is hot catered perimental evidence fdr .or against also 'acknowledging that observ- 
for In ordinary English,- or at .any either one of them Is equally strong ability is a matter of degree. I£ yon 
rate not" succinctly. . evidence for or against the other. '■Fraassen a constructive empiricism 

Given the requisite guidance. ?. e ®!i do *' Sfl3 :?^ har d 


rate not<’8UCcioctly. 


master the relevant technical voc- 


tliat three particular, morp' precise has ’the consequence that whether a 

formulations of this view artf absurd, santenci is .significant ertn b6 a 

Vau Frnassen feels umbfeatened by matter of degree. On the other hand, 
this partial agreement with a realist « ** b not a doctrine about ipe&ning, 
liArniian 1 RnvH snprlffpH thinn^s ’’ mid theoretical sentences Ore intel- 


ates alone. Mature scientific realists 
should irdpd Iri main chapters too ; “ 
th« may well continue to- believe, 
whichever of thp Five Ways they,;.; . 
previously accented, but ID .their , . 
beliefs are sotina, they: should ba all ■■ 
the. firmer fpr having been .exP.Psad, , 
to the temptations van Fraassen 
'offers: In tlta’wlldernes^. 


|c. attention to whet he believes 
have been blind spots in the , 
IndS iof the pliHosophers of . the : 
IddlB , Ages : “ They ' lacked Opr ■ 
itlori of. psychopathic personality r 
Id it- did not occur, to them that 
Dhsderick might “'-be envlriam 


?otts would presumably agree. 

Jii point. of fact. he seems to have . 


;BJ Harold Noortan . , Si K 

}c personality 1 exclusively,- tladhejrs.,and 'students " , ,■ . 

to them that in courses which, involve, study of ■ ■ „/ 1 V r sSSSszsB - ®- certa * rt Bet 


is also a proper Wj .oE fi.' ■ Slather, J thought /'of- atfch cases h*« «<?Wd > ■ 
the identity- of « and. b may- be has nOtd«4ved fromthfrh Vqlla btli t> K 
the best explanation of tiiO other- of too many plausible, d esc rpiions, i '. 
wise.. unlikely, fact :P f their faring bjit rather 1h»m the « • ■ 

k ««4w : 


iraitet society, nor Were they Well wprawiwr. njwwi ,r° ' “5 £9.20 ■ (paperback 

luainted WlS bther cultures -and poneral movement of thought and ^ ™ Z 

ly were more Interested in logical, miking up the theories Irv question ._ .... . . 

W psychological questions,- At the with questions raised ' wday^»ThU- . debates ■ devoted 
je' tlrae'-lhey discussed, topics,- P arc *>f tile book is followed by^a., ^ , . as - “ personal 
m'&fi /dlwant today;'.>ud, rih ***»i J>^ l^ntiS", 


‘pared to deny, Lhat two -distinct Way as' thV^tiierl Sirice th^ rulea | 

'Objects may. 1>9' ip.' the; kpmo - place v.out G)5 Brady WJUld not; *; v • , 

at the same time and share cjl.tlmir hdya & Vdn4ld& to say tf snch-. r ; •; j Be 

hon-idpntity-lnvplvjng. . proper tlea, ' a : case, tier'd M ; Ihcofy^f r, _ • - llF 


$W-jp - r anr^t^tho. 


iOewor^ymii 


lefehds 


are not him 


the original, person, to have th the. * 


pjjilrfsOrtiiers today.-. These, are.' d . 01 
di.bf ^a^Veliglous . p^tdfe:/" For; -BM 
‘We, . X)r Potts argues - that tlje **] 
Ip which ' thh hiediey tjls'- tended ' 'gffl 
'aS a7 model Aristotle’f idea/ ^ 
I 1 ec&deitlic or theoretical ^diSci-l. 

Wd of'the propdr metljoa to v* e 


i.wd of 'the' propdr. m^tljod to 

^pjpyed in it could', hgvd ijthU L 

\ive sdipe- unforiunate*. results.'' ’ contrefe- Jnijd “or 

the, Pfesubbosltlons efin be vig, ’. of ;cofascleAcd.atjd related | 

B S*L fe’^cehi: X, ‘^8^ Sld ,h rVflS« 

iops : relating « to con.-, , n .. n t B s An 




raardr ■William 


igp^.-.pDMible ( 
je-.regpfdeu psf--. 

defined ^ 
i .that 'a nbtiop : 
iffef' defined- by 
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Stopping the clock 


n n sni!ill-n»wti uud rural life in Hie pro- 

By Peter Lewis Ve'^P-' a i**i |, « | I iiy iJ, e upland >mv 

. c Curnl* where lie conics 

» - JJj??. 1, C^rnis is m Dnurado 

autran DOURADO t 

The Voices of the Dead llas cre . atcd un equivalent of Vokna- 

Tra ns luted by John M. Parker fSSStlt'h raSnMn JE rfc is 

S 4 ®SI« ifc t o , v° W ‘ in - E6 ‘ 95 ' way ■ ,hat F a»lkner*s is : ft S ™1 

0 7206 0558 X pint* and symbolist novelist “h! 

— -- ‘ transforms tfiu particulars of [he 

everyday world mru the 'iiiiiyerKals 
The Latin Airierican poets and ° f inyl 1 311,1 tr «Kedy. 
novelists who have won widespread 1,1 The Voices of the Dead 
recognition in recent years arc Uou ‘ - adu examines the fate of a 

nSL l ^i7l e , y Vai td ' but l !*ey do h ave wealthy. landowning family aver 

one thing in common— they all write tlnee generations. especially its lost 
in Spanish, Brmsil an literature In representative, the unmarried but 
Portuguese, qn. the othoi- hand, 8 , y° u|, g Dona Rosalind. The 
suffers ftom exactly the same fato ma n Cvc ”*s concerning RosaNna 
that the literature oF Portugal lias °ccur early in this century, but 
endured for centuries in the ling. "PUrndn interweaves these with 
Hnli-spcaking world : almost total f, >’Q‘ ie, H roni I nders o? the different 
neglect und virtually. »o translations, '"■'etecnlli.centiiiy milieus of her 
Consider how lung it took Brasil's *™idf«hcr and father, both of 
greatest writer, tho nineteenth- 10 Jmpingu on Rosa- 

gl'JSia novelist and story-wilof. 2* JR, 1 *' , ll,0,r d «“«hs. Rusalina's 
MacliJd 11 de Assis, to nchiove n toe- hoflr i!l, 8 i oqu ?, mmnr house, 
hold m England ; even today he is ,,y . her grandfather mid h tide if 

far from well-known, -P li . v her fmlier. mid containing 


The drone of krone 


far from well-known. 
Tile publication 


to uv uer hit her, mid contain iig 
*' doniingfitui portraits of ihcin is 

Autrun well as the chicks and watches 
r Dead. -Stopped at I In* „c .i._: _ ,, s 


„7 rt-as -sstf a 

.houdh ■in tofciEi'ajsaasfi ju , % u “V* v ; ';s of t nss,“j 

fa Hiarafiirc somacliiiie or o roritjr. Ura»ilian hi, lory, RnJiiio inov ho 
The tiunslution comes a senl of Interpreted as a relic of tli*«niii 

ISE2SS f i? , »i UN n i8 FSp ,,avin *i ** eo n aidor oF tlm Empire, which 6 nave 
i ,M le Riuvllion Series Of way to a Republic in 1889 8 
its -Tramlaiinn Collection of Rep. Like Faulkner -j . 

*• resentutlvo -Works’’, and is offered wiSr JlSf' Dourado l s a 
oi recent Brasilian arose. In *1^°?/* 

' MIMMi 

m poura^o. -hos. been- likened to ,2« n « 0 i?i 8i !5 a! ossiimiirions so that 
Paul knur and this comparison helps AnoiW if TJ 01 . 1 1 „ T, 7 ,,al| y s exist. 

‘ t0 8‘yf ' til a Engl Ish-laaguaoe reader ini* »k!i iS r° l,,tr °duca ralatlv sm 
aonie dea 0 f his workrallSoSh U !".?„&! , nioIn since tho 

.» must bp; qualified by emails sizine u 1,1,1 a stat,c . omniscient 

tho diSflncily Latjn, ftdte/lberian j£* s . oncc but , « shifting', diameJeon 
natpra’.of Dourado’s ioiaginatlon’ finite detached, some- 

Llko-Faulltiicr, Don rad o is not° a H^,.™ 0 r Vad ’ , SQm °t fries ,choric. 
novel st, bp contemporary cllv lifS cnn , ; bc ' lie voice if [he 
• (hrC'S <a - 1 tl > a( 1,0 lia « livJ«r S™ I? oti 5" S,,,,y a,ld voyeurfs. 
in R» cjo Jaanm »inc,.135.() but of m „ih .tr’it™ 1 “,'ifce" 


Slouching to wards significance 

_ " IvIlO-l i'Qntll.,.. r ■ ' 


responsive to the tragic decline at 
the family saga unfolds. 

At ihe level of story, little Imp. 
pens, and thut very slowly. j„^e 
I'chcMiio (Joey Bird;, a bustard 
nui aito ond roving jack^f-all-iiudes 
ornves at the town and obtains 
work an a handyman in Rusalina’s 
house, where she lives with her 
servant Quiquina in almost roial 
seclusion — - a self-imijosed conse- 
qaeuce ot her father’s political 
numPiatjon hi the pasr. Rosuihia 
unvotes her days to making artificul 
flower* and her evenings to secret 
ani:„-inp,. The narrative conccn- 
t V an var y largely on these three 
characters, charting the gradual 
development of a relation ship be- 
ween totally different misfits, 
Roselina and Joey Bird, its dramatic 
transformation Into on affnir, her 
'Pregnancy, the birth and disposal 
ot the buby. Ills departure, and her 
■ IiqpI breakilowii into permanent 
madness, a kind- of deuth. The last 
clock Is stopped. Dnurado’s blend- 
ing ot illicit love, sexuality, death, 
and Insanity is belli baroque and, 
as me ambiguous Portuguese title 
indicates, operatic. 

A book as rich in myth and sym- 
bolism as The Voice* of the Deed 
(the title, for example, has 
in the original Portuguese 

, .J* U S seven' meauhigi; 
lends itself to a variety oF interpre- 
tations. Even the characters are con- 
ceived symbolically as welt as real!, 
sticaljy j oe y Bird, who penetrates 
the defences of both house and 
owner, is a huntsman who frequently 
carries a gun, but he is also blind 1 
in one eye. Quiquina, who guards : 
me House against Intruders, is dumb. 1 
Rosallna may appear to be passive 1 

In PaM . fatfier * 't ho ! l ad difficulty j 
Tn n ? if r i n ?,.° ne he . 8 L k ^ Child, but 1 
Joey Bird liberates her suppressed 1 
self, linked With her violent, pro- 1 
miscuous, and fertile grandfather. 
JET* wh » Bt i ^? kes J” 1 * novel so i 
cumK- for Br,tls ^ rBa dcrs is not Its r 

SffS? " Bl M SU 5 h . but ils bnrtinue r 

idiom, pace, and intensity, which * 
tradffin„ r ° A°[ ed i. fr ?-? 1 oUr 017,1 novel a 

ttadltion. A book like this Is boiind v 
to Ipse much In translation, but John ii 
Z k ^nf 0rl \ ,B - Oli. Of d 
Hrn U!^ n r wop * ts of ■ cohtcmpnr.u v 1* 
Brazilian literature available should r 
be warmly applauded. . • . „ 


p. By Mary Furness 

1 1* 

d 1 . 1 r j 1 1 _■ 

3j KIRSriiN TI10RUP • 

I s Baby 

frenslaled by Nadia Christensen 

il Baton Rouge: Louisiana Suite 

ii- University Press. $9.95. 
j| 0 8071 0772 7 

a ' ' • 

'[ B ab » was nriginully published in 
|. Denmark in 1973. Seven years later 
e ii Has been translated Into English, 

,1 having wop the Pegasus Prize for 
Literature; “established by Mobil 
i. Corporation to introduce -United 
c S r r ® aders *? distinguished 
r worlkS frDm countries whose litcrn- 

1 E.miish 3 " 6 r[ arely - tr ? ns . ,Bted i,lEo 
r Lnuish . It >s intriguing ro he 

t nblt to read an obscure (by defin- 
t ’ r,on ' English readers) novel 
- £® ni mark. It would bo even 
, niure tnteresimg i„ know bow it 
, w “s received there. 11 

! e:,S he fi . r « clwptor of Bobu (a more 

llnd'n \ ltlC n 0,,ld l,nve been Down 
■ 1 1,1 Dmm W*) is set in the 

F ConaSm " l Ioa2y nightclub in 
5 Copenhagen, where all* tltB' cbi'rac- 

! fh-Kf 3r j | )roilg,u together for the 
1 disn-fi d flst timo, 1 Thereafter they 
’ some as individuals, some 

.. us couples or threesomes. Each sub 
. sequent chapter describes thl 

Z r l°V I|0| “«, “f ttaSdS am 

#£SlsIS>!S 
iS!?'? 4 * ns ■ 

i 

negativity this e^gendlrs”" 8 ®^ a,,d 2 

a S'## I 

i 

don’t, come between S* • Wfr* ' l 
..money. fihJ Si® 8 ® b ?« s,y e about, a 


By T, O. Treadwell ’ 

OORDON WBAVfiR ( ; * 

Ch cling Bj gnntium 

IS.*L P 'rr ,? alot i kD,| B 0 ; Louisiana 

0 Sor > C 0€9? 1 J ,ty Pr ® 8Si 512.95, ■ 

G cUli)T serlbi|s, ' . ’ ' • - h • ■ : 

Si Peri nf ron ted-with ^ hovel' 

:W#»3ES€'' 

^ at- b ^- Waasilrecl by- 
l^ufusipii of- opWephs^ 1 
"ytTfr biiiiiclies hfi novai 1 
witii the font' cohcludiitg L'lineV of 


5 SS 

? « ls 
Silver Lake, it seems, is no 
country for old men. The well-io- 
d? ’r n,c r of- former 

1 fen ” b °f n re l >hced by prole- 
tarifln vncat-loncrx in Bermuda 

“ 1^1^ W *' n r a[ 1 J d I ng refers to as 
f ie? ffih, U T ,i ? P r ?S u mPbly ldefiti-’ 

r 4 c 1 ' oC u’T'l.'n' 1 Vt. r^afl 

occasions when.-' he addresses' • his 

■|s a io« e ?i F6I i°W^ donte his scorn 
1 ' il ^ ,an SwIFtian " 1 fall ito sao 

^i‘ U ' ,Uor W*/? ,he 1 wo . of you ' 

L-aSbc?:' !,ckv ’ ; 

; f«f IsU •• resort qn S llvw* Lake - and 
i lem nk-a rV for whom Lie 

: Iiidi^ttes afty 'admiration Is a local 
jar.. coiled » Horse” Batter. 


.transcendental immortality the tdch. 
nique merely stresses their bniiallty. 

This po rtqn toiijn ess is a pity be- 
cause whan he abandons it Wuavdr’s 
; c . ad be fresh and Interesting. 

• ^ 6 ftn»J section pf C&Mng Burum 
uuin is devoted' to Roniy Lewirtskl." 

lal£h U, J» C fii '1[I ,0S0 industry and 
faith .in . h msclf and an elusive 
future enable him to progress from 
barman In a Milwaukee. tavern .to 
Vf 6 F, , asIly resort at Silver / 

Hinwr > t ? ff . e11 1 » o tp Lo| a»d Spnul- 
Lcwinski s success fails' to . 
J11 R ^'i n happiness, .bur Weaver :• 
’'!S 5 l l,,!e f° forget- about the 
cosmos for much oi - this pqbtioii bf 
tlio. noiie , and hie. account ’ of life 

' 

, nf p 0rdo » Weaver^ short stories; 
too, are best when he takes a break 
front niejluest for Universal Si 
•-flcaneo. Tho title story, of Get 
Serious Is linked', thematically 


.money. She ris m «Tu ve about 

HJSr©? *“i 

is in iovq^ith Kft 

to time; buys her food' SHa” 1 T 0 


” and feels ill ui exhausted ' 

the time. “usceu most of j 

. Leni and Eddy wer^ 

= • r'fd nnd ! ,e «ill hankers ^SL*S‘ 1 
but not vice-versa, even ih«, l fi| ' 1 
cmi buy her hot choaJj^Jj^ji 
whipped cream unc] other "ifJfi / 
slie cannot afford. She ' ’*2?* 
e herself by translating pomTSlSi 1 
z i.es and finds brief 
abljr temporary) happiness wSm 

. Da,sy ’ a self-centred 1 drag Hii 

, J fourteen-year-oW- runaway. 

J WJ|.* f«n who has given- them T I 
lift and steal his money. ".Wfieo I 
we next meet them they are 
j in a remand home and ' have h? ' 

t nnn.i A CU, ;in l,sly pendent -on om j 
another. When Noya discovers th H f * 
i Sonin has tried (unsuccessfully) ti t 
seduce one .of the supervisors she I 
j tries to kill herself in the shown! j 

1 / l l rther episode concerni \ 

c okI'L?- but wanting at i* 

abortion) who gets involved wih t 7 
* r„°^ UaI C0U Ple.-Rick a,,d Ivan- 
i f bey drive to Sweden on a drunken 

1 /which ti-To 8 ««ldoiit 

(winch, takes- care of the abortion) 

they set up house together.- Sudt i 
works .as a washer-up while Rick 
B [J d A fln kee P house for her and ; 
aie kept by tier in return. Ivan 
in j 1 ? i - for better things (|ic la ' 
f“°, d ' , . ootin 8 ®nd expert at pool) I 
SL d n d, “PPfars. Rick is heartbroken 

b^, hypy whi. Suzie eC «d^out any' 
novel is written in r fi ot stv i fl 

?*■ dis Pi«- k ed «a?e : | 

- ,*L . was dark already at four 

m!r 0 S a " d Karla wanted to find ■ 
out who ■ owned the. building and-’ 

aS SR?* at a botd °g vendor’s • 

SnniA 1,^ fiQt 3 1,otdo « and' some ' 
appje juice and Karla *ate two 

mIiiS** witl, 9 t,t buns and Vss 

Jndv. 8 ^^ 6 - * ■ a »d S -7” a «d U - ^ 

sSEhSTS t;-S 

,w ™£g£t*i t* a t finer feeT- ' . 
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The outside story 


By Giles Barber 


MIR JAM M. FOOT : ‘ 

A Collection of Bookbindings: The 
Henry Davis Gift 
Volume 1 

352pp. The British Library. £60. 

0 7141 0391 8 

PAUL NEEDHAM i 

'Twelve Centuries of Bookbindings : 
•100-1600 

'jftB'pp. Oxford University Press. £40. 
0 19 211580 4 


The study of the finer examples 
of the bookbinder's art is a demand- 
ing and difficult business, and 
while the general public may enjoy 
exhibitions of flue bindings t hero 
are few scholars devoted to this 
subject. Th’e materials for those 
there are, moreover, are rare, since 
■major institutional libraries usually 
only ncquiro them by -chance. This 
branch o£ the study of the hobk 
has, therefore, more than any- other, 
depended on the attraction which 
bookbindings have had for certain 
wealthy collectors. Sometimes such 
collectors have commissioned 1 a 
book on their collection before 
sale by auction has dispersed it 
and Lhis -type of support has done 
much to advance our knowledge 
of bindings, although it usually 
has ti)e drawback of restricting 
work to the selection of itejns rl)e 
owner managed to acquire, and 'tbb 
objects in question may not always 
be possible to locate, let alone 
easily available for study, later. 
In the past few decades, however, 
matters have Improved ; not only 
lias (lie work of the earlier genera- 
tion of . scholars who worked 
betwe'eu the' Wars, been continued, 
and Indeed greatly advanced, by a 
new generation, hue the generosity 
bf ’-wealthy collectors has improved 
. the historic accUmulafion'of 1 bindings 
in public and institutional libraries 
in this couptry very considerably. 

Collections of bindings made'as 
such tend to cover the more decora- 
. tivo and tecent periods, and so 
'complement well die -older, more 
haphazard , accumulations o£ medi- 
eval and Renaissance material, With 
. the beauest of- the ’Jamfcs de 
Rothschild collection of French 
seventeenth and . eighteenth-cen- 
tury bindings : at Waddesdon to the 
National Trust in 1957. the Honey 
Davis Gift to the British Museum 
Library (as it then - was) in 1968 
and,' more recently, that of the Brox- 
. bourne Library 'bindings, given by. 
Mr John Ehrman to the Bodleian, 
British collections have been notably 
improve^ by the generosity of 'truly 
. enlightened owners. , •' 

In. this field muck '.-has - been .' re- 
corded and published too. Selected 
specimens Irani J. R. .Abbey’s,, col-. 

1 lections were described by Messrs 
Ilobson p^re -and fib before the 
Abbey sales. The major bindings 
in the - Broxbourne Library, as it . 
then stood, were describedrby Mr . 
Howard Nixon, that master of 
binding.' studies • in at. least the 
Anglo-Saxon -yvoild during the pdst- 
lew decades; '• ifi' p ' flndh? printed 
volume eqtitldd Bri>xbdip4ie : EIO- 
; rarv. Stvies and. designs tif i boak- 
oinriings frptn the twelfth to ' the: 
twentieth, cefWhi'* (1956)... A huh- 
' dr ad "and : nineteen bindings Cbyer*!.' 
ing the whoie^ period v'wereiibriotty 
desdrihod 

being, focused.. more on the deter- 
mination of the -binder than' on the : 
■decoratiye : 'style,- f- : . 

1971 Mr Ni^on also publibhed 


type of publicaiion adopted. A 
sc Ice linn, with all iis nilcndam prnli- 
It-niSj of roughly rcprc-senidiive 
spectniens- of the work produced 
over a considerable perind, includ- 
ing detailed discussion of the items 
chosen, lias to meet the varied in- 
rercsts; of the general public inter- 
ested in binding, and ilic require- 
ments nf scholars working in detail 
on a particular period or workshop. 

Furthermore, binding studies need 
plates and good plaic-s tend to mean 
expensive bnoks. Fine and decora- 
tive bindings, together with medi- 
ovai illumination and illustrated 
•pages- are perhans aiming ihp most 
visually attractive aspects of books, 
and exhibitions such as ihe British 
Library's fine one on Grolier (1965) 
and the mu- oil Rustoraiinn fundings 
(1974) hare done much to keep this 
field in the public eye. At the same 
time one can regret that, despite 
this wealth nr material, scholarship 
and interest, we still lack, in anv 
European language, both a general 
history of Western bnnkbindiiig nt 
n reasonable price and a proper 
series of. more schnhirly mono- 
graphs on the various major periods 
of excellence and ' their relation 
With contemporary art and society. 

- .. The two works under review here 
arc very different front each other 
but both are heirs to these recent 
traditions of publication. Mrs 
Mirjam Foot’s A Collection of Book- 
bindings; The Henry Davis Gift, 
Volume One, contains detailed des- 
criptions and discussions of twenty- 
five bindings or groups of bindings 
mostly of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries. Emphasis 
lift? been placed on bindings which 
have not recently been the subject 
of study ^ thus works for- Jean 
Grolier or by English Restoration 
binders have not been included. 
Mrs Foot's informed and meticulous 
scholarship, admirably, supported by" 
detailed references at every point, 
sheds new tight not only on some 
early collectors such as William, Bill 
or. the Ebelebeti family but also on 


early collectors such as william .Bill 
or. the Ebelebeti family but also on 
bin deft such' as John . Bateman, 
Christopher 'Norris, the Cambridge 
workshops, of the seventeenth ■ and 
eighteenth' Centuries, and Roger 
.Payne. ;j 

In her own words "Wotton's 
binders have bqen reshuffled, an 
attempt lias beon made to dear part 
°f .fhe jungle of tbo Dutch : seven- 
teettth-contury binderies and the 
scope of ateliers like that of the 
Squirrel .Binder, the Genova Kings* 
Binder and the .Rospigllosi Binder, 
have been widened. 1 * Mrs Fqot has 
an ■ understandable, fend most .web 
com?, 1 penchant Jpr study of her 
native Holland; The range of Eiiro>. : 
pean ’scholarship, let alone the flair, . 
required for this sort of , study is 
considerable and Mrs Foot is not 
only, well versed in previous studies 
but remembers ■ at every stage to 
Continue to look with a keen critical 
■fys'Jft tbd binding or ther-binderis 
tooL before her. Such careful work, 
due' both, to its 'erudition ‘add its 
caution, adds, much .to our know-. - 
ledge.in this wide and difficult field. 

A second twjlume "will apparently 
1st and descr^&k briefly 'pll the itopis 
ill thp Hen ryi DaiilS - Gift, surely 'one 
Of the most remarkable gifts that 
the British Library Can have re- 
ceived for sopte while. It is .not 


apparent why the particular bind- 
ings studied have been selected in 
preference iu mhers nor whether 
other studies are planned fur later, 
hut at all events this selection 
well illustrates the high standards 
nf connnisseursliip of ihe donnr. 
Schnlarsliip is of course also 
advanced hy the interplay between 
libraries, collectors and the book- 
trade and it is interesting to note 
that Mr Davis bought largely from 
Mr Broslaucr and at Sotheby's, as 
well as acquiring a number of 
important items at the Wilmerding 
sale. 

With Paul Needham's Tioclve 
Centuries of Itook bin dings : 400- 
1600, based entirely on the holdings 
«f the Pier limit Morgan Library, we 
arc in u similar nnd yet very 
different world from thut of the 
Henry Davis Gift. One .. hundred 
items are reproduced and described, 
eighty of which fall between 1460 
and 1600. As Charles Ryskamp notes 
in his preface, ever since Pierpont 
Morgan's day the library lias aimed 
at acquiring historically nnd artisti- 
cally .significant bindings, thus giv- 1 
lug this subject real recognition. 

Twelve Centuries of Bookbind- 
ings; 400-/600. which makes, fascina- 
ting reading, opens with four ra- 
markuble Coptic bindings of tha 
fifth to ninth centuries. Equally 
Important is Mr Needham's clear 
and easy exposition of the evolu- 
tion of the style of these bindings, 
sot against the cultural and artistic 
background. He moves an to ten 
medieval treasure bindings (excel- ' 
tently Illustrated in colour) before . 
devoting the majority of the book ' 
to the period after the invention of I 
printing. Clearly there is some over- 
lap here with Mr Nixon's earlier 
book on the Morgan sixteenth-cen- 
tury holdings (and with Anthony 
Hobson's Apollo and Pegasus) but 
it is a testimony to the library's 
strength that even at this high stan- 
dard only twenty-nine items arc 
common to the two catalogues. 

Moreover even these entries are 
far frdm duplicating each ether for 
Mr Nixon is of the school which 
concentrates on the book, the tools 
nnd their occurrence elsewhere, and 
”01V possible: -binders. Mr- Needhatn - 
'considers style, general contempor- 
ary patterns of book . decoration or 
collecting, architectural .parallels, 
the financial history of previous 
ownbr;. His style is more personal,' 
he reports the views of 'earlier 
scholars - and expresses -his doubts,' 
..feelings. and reaction^, ' He reflects 
the- beauty,^ mystery -add fascination 
of these early works and Is A pjojt 
charming, ‘civjlil^d,. gna,; cultured 
guide. Tii'elvfi^ Centuries of Boak- 
mndine's: "400-160Q is -tin excellent 
introduction fa tHq/hlstery bt-West- ■ 
ei-n bookbinding. 

Bath Mrs Foot and Mr Needham,' 

- have contributed, in theii* Very dlf-, 
ferent and often . complementary 
ways; . to - the; , presenting 1 of their 
. library’s, holdings and to our knOw- 
. ledge oF ; boold}Tiidiiig. t£ is to' ba 
hoped tjiat Institutions with -similar 
holdings in .thepe qr Other -periods : 
, wiil.be- stimulated by their/ example 
abd I that- more general histories and’ 
studies of binding history, where- 
.art, literature and' economic pres- 
sures nil combine,, will be under- 
taken. 
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